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Serving  the  freedom  to  know 


-the  coi 


In  1976,  The  Chicago  Sun-Times  and  The  Daily  News 
continue  their  traditions  of  outstanding  service  and  edi¬ 
torial  excellence.  Twenty-four  Pulitzers  awarded  to  The 
Sun-Times  and  The  Daily  News  and  staffers  now  em¬ 
ployed  by  both  papers  attest  to  our  dedication  to  the 
readers  we  serve  both  in  Chicago  and  across  the  land 
through  the  Chicago  Daily  News/Sun-Times  News  Service. 


History  Repeats  Itself 
on  Sunday,  July  4th,  1976 
in  The  Baltimore  News  American’s 
Two  Special  Historical  Sections. 


“Jacques  Kelly’s — “History  of  Baltimore’’  and  “History  Repeats  Itself — 
Famous  Pages  Recreated’’  are  definitely  two  sections  that  are  collectors  items. 
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Art  shown  is  a  reduction  of  the  color  poster-front  cover  of  the  "Famous  Pages  Section.  ” 
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What  Boston  p£q>er  delivers 
more  papers  every  morning? 
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For  years  more  people  one  morning  newspaper  in  New  England; 
in  New  England  have  read  All  of  which  goes  to  show  that  if  you 
the  Herald  American  every  want  to  get  to  New  England  first  thing  in 

morning  than  any  other  the  morning,  first  you  get  to  the  Herald. 

Today  is  no  different.  Xllflt  S  ngllt»Xll6 

HE^LD  Tobe*^  Latest  circulation  #1  in  the  momillg. 

figures  show  the  Herald  to  be  the  number  •Source:ABCPublishers  Statements,for6monthsendingMarch31,1976 


Converting  To  DKitho® 
OrOffset?...lfSo.WeurgeYOu 
TO  Read  The  Following 


If  you  arc  making  the  “big  switch”  to  Di-Litho  or  offset.  Western  Litho 
Plate  offers  you  a  service  that  guarantees  a  smooth  changeover  and  a 
trouble-free  plateroom  operation. 

Having  been  active  in  the  plateroom  conversions  of  many  metropolitan 
newspapers  that  have  gone  offset  in  recent  years.  Western  is  in  a  position 
to  offer  the  most  experienced  technical  assistance  in  the  industry. 
And ...  we  want  to  work  with  you  during  your  preliminary  planning  through 
start-up— until  you  feel  comfortable  in  the  handling  of  your  new  plateroom. 
Timing  is  one  of  the  most  important  elements  of  your  conversion  and 
Western  makes  every  effort  to  conform  to  your  schedule.  We  feel  that 
during  this  critical  period  we  can  eliminate  at  least  one  problem,  the  plate¬ 
room,  by  actually  taking  this  responsibility  off  your  hands,  thus  giving 
you  the  opportunity  to  concentrate  on  the  many  other  aspects  of  conversion. 

LET  WESTERN  LAY  OUT  YOUR  PLATEROOM 

Western  Litho  Plate’s  engineering  department  will  lay  out  and  design  your 
plateroom  for  you.  As  part  of  this  service  we  will  provide  you  with  a  scale 
drawing  showing  where  each  piece  of  equipment  should  be  placed,  based 
upon  your  specific  requirements  and  your  available  space. 

LET  WESTERN  TRAIN  YOUR  PEOPLE... 

IN  OUR  LAB  AND  AT  YOUR  FACILITY 

Western  Litho  Plate’s  kicilities  contain  a  laboratory  in  which  your  electri- 
calandmaintenancepeoplecanleam  more  about  Western’s  plate  processing 
equipment  with  a  hands-on  training  program.  Western  will  also  hold 
training  sessions  within  your  facilities,  teaching  your  plateroom  personnel 
all  about  plates,  chemicals,  and  machinery  and  how  to  spot  potential 
problems. 

HERE  IS  A  BRIEF  DESCRIPTION  OF  WESTERN 
PRODUCTS  ESPECIALLY  DESIGNED  FOR 
YOUR  NEWSPAPER  PLATEROOM  OPERATION 

PUNCH-COATER  MODEL  SP-3,  especially  designed  for  the  newspaper 
industry,  your  solution  to  plate  processing  bottlenecks. 

THE  WESTERN  LITH-X-POZER,  the  leading  automated  plate-exposing 
machine  in  the  newspaper  industry  today. 

THE  WESTERN  UTHOPLATER,  the  most  versatile  and  advanced  plate 
processor  on  the  market,  available  in  two  newspaper  models. 

THE  WESTERN  UTHOCOATER,  an  economical  roller  coater  which  is 
ideal  for  any  plateroom  operation. 

THE  PLATE  PUNCH,  a  small  punch  used  as  auxiliary  equipment  in  many 
plants  and  as  primary  equipment  in  smaller  operations. 

Whatever  your  needs  in  plateroom  equipment.  Western  can  assist  you  in 
the  selection  and  provide  you  with  the  right  choice. 

For  your  FREE  Package  of  Information  on 
Plateroom  Conversion  fill  out  and  mail  this  coupon  to 
Western  Litho  Plate.  3433  Tree  Court  Industrial  Blvd., 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  63122-Atten:  Don  Holmes 
or  Phone  Toll  Free  800-325-3310 


Please  send  me  my  package  of  Plateroom  Conversion  Information. 

NAME _ 

TITLE _ 

COMPANY _ 

ADDRESS _ 

CITY _ STATE _ ZIP _ 

UI0XTOrn  LITHO  PLATE  lllfll 

3433  TREE  COURT  INDUSTRIAL  BLVD  .  ST  LOUIS.  MO  63122  •  PHONE  TOLL  FREE  800  326  3310 
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JULY 

8-10 — Virginia  Press  Association  annual  meeting,  Hospitality  House,  Wil¬ 
liamsburg. 

12-15 — Democratic  National  Convention,  Madison  Square  Garden,  New 
York. 

15-17 — Alabama  Press  Association,  convention.  Gulf  State  Lodge,  Gulf 
Shores. 

15-17 — Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  meeting,  Salishan 
Lodge,  Gleneden  Beach,  Oregon. 

15-17 — North  Carolina  Press  Association,  Blockade  Runner,  Wrightsville 
Beach. 

15-17 — Michigan  Press  Association  meeting.  Shanty  Creek,  Bellaire. 
18-21 — International  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives,,  summer  meet¬ 
ing,  Marriott,  Philadelphia. 

21-24 — Georgia  Press  Association  convention,  Jekyll  Island. 

21-24 — INPA/NNA  Promotion  Seminar  for  Community  Newspapers, 
O'Hare  Marriott,  Chicago. 

25-28 — SNPA  Foundation  workshop.  Newspaper  Budgeting  and  Financial 
Management,  Atlanta. 

25- 29 — International  Circulation  Managers  Association,  77th  annual  sales 

conference,  Radisson  Hotel,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

26- 29 — OCR  Users  Association,  biannual  conference.  Continental  PlEiza 

Hotel,  Chicago. 

31-Aug.  3 — Association  for  Education  in  Journalism,  convention.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Maryland,  College  Park. 


AUGUST 

4-6 — Newspaper  Co-op  Advertising  Workshop,  Sheraton  Inn-Buffalo  East, 
Buffalo,  N  Y. 

8-13 — Newspaper  Association  Managers,  Dunfey's  Resort,  Hyannis,  Cape 
Cod,  Mass. 

8-14 — Newspaper-in-the-Classroom  Institute  jointly  sponsored  by  PNPA 
Foundation  and  Shippensburg  State  College,  Shippensburg,  Pa. 

11- 15 — Canadian  Community  Newspaper  Association,  convention.  Hotel 

Nova  Scotia,  Halifax. 

12- 14 — California  Newspapier  Publishers  Association,  board  meeting, 

Marriott,  Berkeley. 

15- 18 — New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Executives,  conference, 

Dunfey's  Inn,  Hyannis,  Mass. 

16- 20 — Republican  National  Convention,  Kemper  Arena,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

22- 24 — Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  meeting,  Bahia  Mar  Resort 

Hotel,  South  Padre  Island. 

23- 26 — Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  board  meeting,  Greenbrier,  White 

Sulphur  Springs,  W.  Va. 

29-31 — SNPA  Production  Conference,  Royal  Sonesta  Hotel,  New  Orleans, 
La. 

29-Sept.  1 — SNPA  Foundation  seminar.  Regulations  of  Public  Utilities, 
Lexington,  Va. 


SEPTEMBER 

7-9 — Music  Critics  Association,  Inc.,  annual  meeting,  Kennedy  Center, 
Washington,  D.C. 

9-11 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  classified  clinic, 
Sheraton-Harrisburg  Inn. 

11-12 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association,  production  conference, 
Sheraton  Eagle  Bay  Inn,  Ossining. 

14 -  Canadian  Press,  board  meeting,  St.  John's,  Nfid. 

15- 16 — Canadian  Daily  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  board  meet¬ 

ings,  St.  John’s,  NfId. 

16- 17 — Allied  Publishers,  meeting.  Big  Sky,  Montana. 

17- 19 — Maryland-Delaware-D.C.  Press  Association,  conference.  Carousel 

Hotel,  Ocean  City,  Md. 

19-22 — 11th  ANPA  Conference  for  Young  Newspaper  Men  and  Women, 
Drake  Oakbrook,  Oak  Brook,  III. 

23-26 — Pacific  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Town  and  Country 
Hotel,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

25-28 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association,  convention,  Otesaga 
Hotel,  Cooperstown,  N.Y. 

29-Oct.  1 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association,  convention, 
Hershey  Motor  Lodge  and  Convention  Center,  Hershey,  Pa. 
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FreedOTn 
ddivered  daily 
to  America^ 
doorstep.  il|i 


Each  day  across  this 

fortunate  nation,  61  million 
newspaper  reader  families  reap 
the  rewards  of  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment:  strong,  secure  local 
newspapers.  Like  the  54  daily 
Gannett  newspapers,  each  day 
serving  2.2  million  of  those 
families  in  18  states  and  on  the 
island  of  Guam. 

They  deliver  the  tools  of 
freedom.  The  news  and  informa¬ 
tion  to  live  a  good  life.  The 
education,  entertainment  and 
encouragement  to  enjoy  a  better 
life.  And,  when  necessary, 
the  firm  defenses  and  constructive 
offenses  to  preserve  a  free  life. 

America’s  number  one 
freedom  fighter:  the  daily 
newspaper. 

Gannett  M 


^  lA/eth  0^  SJeMpQp&is^ 


Newsbriefs 


Freedom 
of  the 


After  slipping  in  April,  the  Help-wanted  Advertising  Index 
rose  in  May,  the  Conference  Board  reported.  At  93,  the 
seasonally-adjusted  index  is  2  points  above  April’s  reading 
and  I  point  below  the  figure  for  March.  It  stands  19  points 
above  its  level  of  a  year  ago.  Want-ad  volume  increased  in 
five  of  the  nine  regions  of  the  country  measured  and  de¬ 
creased  in  four,  the  largest  percentage  gain  of  -(-7.1%  was 
recorded  by  the  Mountain  region,  followed  by  the  East 
North  Central's  -1-6.1%.  The  South  Atlantic  region’s  -4.7% 
was  the  greatest  percentage  loss.  The  Help-wanted  Index 
measures  the  volume  of  classified  advertising  in  51  major 
newspapers  across  the  nation.  It  is  sensitive  to  changes  in 
the  demand  for  labor,  as  well  as  general  business  conditions. 

j|c  ^  9ic 

The  Federal  Communications  Commission  last  week  refused 
either  to  approve  or  disapprove  an  agreement  between 
Washington  Star  publisher  Joe  L.  Allbritton  and  three 
citizen  groups  as  a  means  of  removing  their  objections  to  his 
acquiring  Washington  Star  Communications,  Inc.  and  its  six 
radio  and  television  stations. 

The  FCC  said,  however,  the  agreement  was  not  inconsis¬ 
tent  with  its  policy  statement  on  citizen  group-broadcaster 
agreements. 

The  agreement  contained  a  provision  calling  for  reim¬ 
bursement  of  the  citizen  group  costs,  to  the  extent  approved 
by  the  commission,  of  up  to  $15,000.  Other  provisions  dealt 
with  employment  of  women  and  minorities  and  with  the 
broadcasting  of  free-speech  messages  by  members  of  the 
public. 

*  sk  3k 

Citing  “threats  against  life  and  property,”  the  family  of 
William  Randolph  Hearst  requested  the  Superior  Court  in 
Los  Angeles  to  seal  permanently  the  will  of  the  late  pub¬ 
lisher.  A  hearing  has  been  scheduled  for  July  8  on  the  re¬ 
quest.  Court  observers  fear  that  sealing  of  the  court  docu¬ 
ments  could  set  a  precedent  in  restricting  public  access  to  all 
probate  files,  which  historically  have  been  public  records, 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  reported.  The  request  to  seal  the  will 
came  after  two  San  Francisco  reporters  for  Pacific  News 
Service  asked  to  view  the  file  for  a  story  on  the  “businessess 
and  properties  of  the  Hearst  family.” 


One  of  our  most 
basic  rights. 

Your  newspaper  assures  an  open 
channel  of  accurate,  unbiased  infor¬ 
mation  concerning  your  country  and 
community.  This  guarantee  helps 
protect  the  independence  gained 
by  our  forefathers  in  1776. 


3k  9k  3k 

The  May  estimated  IJ.S.  newsprint  consumption  was 
819,683  tons,  0.3  per  cent  more  than  in  May  of  1975,  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  reported  last 
week  (June  23).  Consumption  for  May  of  last  year  was 
817,267  tons,  though  there  were  five  Sundays  this  year  and 
only  four  in  1975. 

For  the  first  five  months  of  1976,  total  estimated  U.S. 
newsprint  consumption  was  3,828,096  tons,  compared  with 
3,788,451  tons  in  the  same  period  of  1975,  an  increase  of  1 
per  cent. 

3k  3k  3k 


Buffalo 
Evening  Ne\^« 

One  News  Plaza,  Buffalo,  New  York 
Represented  nationally  by  Story  &  Kelly-Smith 


Two  full,  facing  pages  of  newspaper  advertising  plus 
another  600  lines  in  the  same  edition  will  feature  a  million 
dollar  post  BAKE-OFF®  campaign  in  mid-September.  The 
Pillsbury  Company  and  General  Electric  with  support  from 
McCormick  and  Co.,  Inc.,  Kraft  Foods,  and  Standard 
Brands,  have  scheduled  the  5,400  lines  for  about  190  news¬ 
papers  to  appear  in  food  sections.  The  27th  BAKE-OFF® 
contest  is  August  28-31  in  Boston. 
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.  .  .  the  press  must  be  free  to  speak,  and 
indeed  obligate  itself  to  speak,  without  re¬ 
gard  to  personality  or  factionalism. 

For  two  hundred  years,  this  country  has 
known  a  freedom  of  speech  almost  unparal¬ 
leled.  VVe  hav'e  trouble  conceiving  of  a  state 
of  affairs  when  our  neighbor  or  spouse, 
child  or  parent  is  spirited  away  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment  and  executed  or  exiled  without 
trial  and  in  totally  censored  secrecy.  Or 
when  public  action  is  immune  from  adverse 
comment. 

Let  us  pray  this  never  happens  here.  But 
it  could.  We  should  be  sobered  by  India’s 
Indira  Gandhi’s  explanation: 

‘When  there  are  no  papers,  there  is  no 
agitation.  That  is  why  we  imposed  censor¬ 
ship’. 


Ashton  Phelps  ^ 
President  and  Publisher 


SOURCE:  "As  The  Publisher  Sees  It”,  by  Ashton  Phelps 

The  Times-Picayune,  Sunday,  February  22, 1976. 
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Editor  &  Publisher 

ThI  fOURTM  tSIAie 


Robert  U.  Brown  James  Wright  Brown 

Publisher  and  Editor  Publisher,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959 


Congress  shall  make  no  law  .  .  . 

The  compilation  of  136  Supreme  Court  decisions  involving 
the  First  Amendment,  appearing  in  this  issue  as  Editor  & 
Publisher’s  observance  of  the  Bicentennial,  is  a  significant 
history  for  several  reasons. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  was  signed  July  4,  1776, 
and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  became  effective 
in  1789.  The  ten  original  amendments — the  Bill  of  Rights — 
came  into  force  December  15,  1791. 

It  was  almost  100  years  later — in  1876 — that  the  First 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution  became  an  issue  before  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  “Freedom  of  speech 
and  freedom  of  the  press  (are)  rights  . . .  deemed  attributes  of 
national  citizenship  of  the  United  States,”  the  Court  de¬ 
clared  at  that  time. 

In  the  next  50  years  there  were  only  10  more  Supreme 
Court  cases  involving  freedom  of  speech  and  press. 

More  than  70%  of  the  cases — 101 — have  come  before  the 
Court  in  the  last  30  years. 

Approximately  50%  of  the  cases  involving  free  speech  and 
free  press  have  been  decided  by  the  High  Court  in  the  last  15 
years. 

First  Amendment  rights  have  been  under  greater  attack 
in  recent  years  than  in  the  years  preceding,  and  the  Sup¬ 
reme  Court  has  in  most  instances  upheld  those  rights.  How¬ 
ever,  the  prevailing  opinion  of  the  Court  throughout  has 
been  that  First  Amendment  rights  are  not  absolute,  the 
dictum  of  the  Court  in  the  1876  case  notwithstanding. 

Many  stirring  opinions  of  the  Court — both  majority  and 
dissenting — regarding  the  First  Amendment  will  be  found 
in  these  pages.  Justice  Robert  Jackson  wrote  30  years  ago: 
“The  very  purpose  of  the  First  Amendment  is  to  foreclose 
public  authority  from  assuming  guardianship  of  the  public 
mind  through  regulating  the  press,  speech  and  religion. 
Every  person  must  be  his  own  watchman  for  truth,  because 
the  forefathers  did  not  trust  government  to  separate  the 
true  from  the  false.” 

The  press  has  been  the  principal  defender  of  the  bar¬ 
ricades  against  attacks  on  the  First  Amendment  in  recent 
years  and  must  continue  to  be  so.  It  has  sought  to  protect 
these  “attributes  of  national  citizenship”  not  for  itself  but 
for  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

The  Supreme  Court’s  ruling  in  the  Nebraska  Case — a  great 
200th  birthday  present  for  the  people  of  the  U.S. — would 
never  have  been  made  if  the  press  had  not  mobilized  behind 
the  newspapers  of  that  state  to  challenge  the  constitution¬ 
ality  of  the  gag  order  all  the  way  to  the  highest  court. 

The  history  of  the  modern  world  offers  proof,  sometimes 
lost  on  our  electorate,  that  freedoms  once  lost  are  rarely 
regained.  The  guarantees  of  our  Bill  of  Rights  are  as  impor¬ 
tant  to  fight  for  today  as  our  Declaration  of  Independence 
was  200  years  ago. 
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Gag  order  in  Nebraska 
held  unconstitutional 


By  I.  William  Hill 

In  a  decision  unexpectedly  unani¬ 
mous,  the  Supreme  Court  (June  30)  held 
that  a  Nebraska  judge's  order  restricting 
news  coverage  of  the  trial  of  Erwin  Si- 
mants  on  charges  of  mass  murder  last 
October  was  an  unconstitutional  restraint 
of  freedom  of  the  press. 

The  main  opinion,  written  by  Chief 
Justice  Warren  E.  Burger,  said  the  court 
did  not  rule  out  the  possibility  that  such 
orders  could  be  issued  to  protect  the 
right  of  a  defendant  to  a  fair  trial,  but  in 
other  circumstances.  Burger  went  on  to 
say,  that  “the  barriers  to  prior  restraint 
remain  high" — barriers  that  were  not 
overcome  in  the  Nebraska  case. 

Four  other  opinions  were  written,  all 
concurring. 

In  one.  Justice  Byron  R.  White  said: 
“I  join  the  court's  opinion.  1  should  add. 
however,  that  for  the  reasons  which  the 
court  itself  canvasses  there  is  grave 
doubt  in  my  mind  whether  orders  with 
respect  to  the  press  such  as  were  entered 
in  this  case  would  ever  be  justifiable." 

White  suggested  the  Court  study  other 
cases  before  issuing  a  more  general  rule 
outlawing  all  gag  orders. 

And  this,  from  an  opinion  by  Justice 
William  J.  Brennan.  Jr.,  and  concurred 
in  by  Justices  Potter  Stewart  and  Thur- 
good  Marshall:  “There  is.  beyond 
peradventure.  a  clear  and  substantial 
damage  to  Freedom  of  the  Press 
whenever  even  a  temporary  restraint  is 
imposed  on  reporting  of  material  con¬ 
cerning  the  operations  of  the  criminal 
justice  system,  an  institution  of  such 
pervasive  influence  in  our  constitutional 
scheme.  And  the  necessary  impact  of  re¬ 
porting  even  confessions  can  never  be  so 
direct,  immediate  and  irreparable  that  1 
would  give  credence  to  any  notion  that 
prior  restraints  may  be  imposed  on  that 
rationale.  It  may  be  that  such  incrimina¬ 
ting  material  would  be  of  such  slight  news 
value  or  so  inflammatory  in  particular 
cases  that  responsible  organs  of  the 
media,  in  an  exercise  of  self-restraint, 
would  choose  not  to  publicize  that  mate¬ 
rial.  and  not  make  the  judicial  task  of 
safeguarding  precious  rights  of  criminal 
defendants  more  difficult.  Voluntary 
codes  such  as  the  Nebraska  Bar-Press 
Guidelines  are  a  commendable  acknowl¬ 
edgement  by  the  media  that  constitu¬ 
tional  prerogatives  bring  enormous  re¬ 
sponsibilities,  and  1  would  encourage 


continuation  of  such  voluntary  coopera¬ 
tive  efforts  between  the  bar  and  the 
media.  However,  the  press  may  be  ar¬ 
rogant,  tyrannical,  abusive,  and  sen¬ 
sationalist,  just  as  it  may  be  incisive, 
probing  and  informative.  But  at  least  in 
the  context  of  prior  restraints  on  publica¬ 
tion,  the  decision  of  what,  when  and  how 
to  publish  is  for  editors,  not  judges." 

In  an  individual  opinion.  Justice  John 
Paul  Stevens  wrote:  “For  the  reasons 
eloquently  stated  by  Mr.  Justice  Bren¬ 
nan,  1  agree  that  the  judiciary  is  capable 
of  protecting  the  defendant's  right  to  a 
fair  trial  without  enjoining  the  press  from 
publishing  information  in  the  public  do¬ 
main,  and  that  it  may  not  do  so." 

However,  Stevens  added:  “Whether 
the  same  absolute  protection  would 
apply  no  matter  how  shabby  or  illegal  the 
means  by  which  the  information  is  ob¬ 
tained.  no  matter  how  serious  an  intru¬ 
sion  on  privacy  might  be  involved,  no 
matter  how  demonstrably  false  the  in¬ 
formation  might  be,  no  matter  how  prej- 
udical  it  might  be  to  the  interests  of 
innocent  persons,  no  matter  how  per¬ 
verse  the  motivation  for  publishing  it,  is 
a  question  1  would  not  answer  without 
further  argument." 

Justice  Lewis  F.  Powell,  Jr.  wrote  “to 
emphasize  the  unique  burden  that  rests 
upon  the  party,  whether  it  be  the  state  or 
a  defendant,  who  undertakes  to  show  the 
necessity  for  prior  restraint  on  pretrial 
publicity." 

Justice  Powell  went  on  to  say  that 
prior  restraint  would  require  “a  showing 
that  (1)  there  is  a  clear  threat  to  the  fair¬ 
ness  of  trial,  (II)  such  a  threat  is  posed  by 
the  actual  publicity  to  be  restrained,  and 
(III)  no  less  restrictive  alternatives  are 
available.  Notwithstanding  such  a  show¬ 
ing.  a  restraint  may  not  issue  unless  it 
also  is  shown  that  previous  publicity  or 
publicity  from  unrestrained  sources  will 
not  render  the  restraint  inefficacious." 

At  one  point  in  his  opinion.  Brennan 
remarked  that  the  court  had  been  urged 
to  create  a  “new.  potentially  pervasive 
exception  to  this  settled  rule  of  virtually 
blanket  prohibition  of  prior  restraints." 
He  said  he  declined  this  invitation  and 
went  on:  “In  addition  to  the  almost  in¬ 
superable  presumption  against  the  con¬ 
stitutionality  of  prior  restraints  even 
under  a  recognized  exception,  and  how¬ 
ever  laudable  the  state's  motivation  for 
imposing  restraints  in  this  case,  there  are 
compelling  reasons  for  not  carving  out  a 


new  exception  to  the  rule  against  prior 
censorship  of  publication." 

In  reviewing  the  history  of  the  Ne¬ 
braska  gag  order,  Brennan  pointed  out 
that  the  order  upheld  by  the  Nebraska 
Supreme  Court  applied  to  confessions 
and  other  information  “strongly  implica¬ 
tive  of  the  accused  which  were  obtained 
from  sources  other  than  official  records 
or  open  court  proceedings." 

Of  this,  Brennan  had  this  to  say:  “I 
believe  that  the  same  rule  against  prior 
restraints  governs 'any  information  per¬ 
taining  to  the  criminal  justice  system, 
even  if  derived  from  non  public  sources 
and  regardless  of  the  means  employed  by 
the  press  in  its  acquisition." 

In  the  Nebraska  gag  order  opinion. 
Chief  Justice  Burger  gave  the  reasons 
why  the  Nebraska  court  had  failed  to 
meet  the  requirements  for  issuance  of  a 
gag  order.  They  were: 

(A)  on  the  pretrial  record  the  trial 
judge  was  justified  in  concluding  that 
there  would  be  intense  and  pervasive 
pretrial  publicity  .  .  .  and  he  could  also 
reasonably  conclude,  based  on  common 
human  experience,  that  publicity  might 
impair  the  accused's  right  to  a  fair  trial. 
His  conclusions  as  to  the  impact  of  such 
publicity  on  prospective  jurors  was  of 
necessity  speculative,  however,  dealing 
as  he  was  with  factors  unknown  and  un¬ 
knowable. 

(B)  there  is  no  finding  that  measures 
short  of  prior  restraint  on  the  press  and 
speech  could  not  have  protected  the  ac¬ 
cused's  rights;  the  Nebraska  Supreme 
Court  (in  review)  no  more  than  implied 
alternative  measures  might  not  suffice, 
and  the  record  lacks  evidence  that  would 
support  such  a  finding.  Burger  went  so 
far  as  to  enumerate  a  number  of  proce¬ 
dures  that  were  possible.  These  in¬ 
cluded:  a  change  of  trial  venue  to  a  place 
less  exposed  to  the  intense  publicity  that 
seemed  imminent  in  the  county  where 
the  murders  occurred;  postponement  of 
the  trial  to  let  public  attention  subside; 
use  of  searching  questions  of  prospective 
jurors  to  screen  out  those  with  fixed 
opinions  of  guilt  or  innocence,  the  use  of 
emphatic  and  clear  instructions  on  the 
sworn  duty  of  each  juror  to  decide  the 
issues  only  on  evidence  presented  in 
open  court,  and  sequestration  of  jurors 
after  they  were  sworn,  thus  enhancing 
the  likelihood  of  dissipating  the  impact  of 
pretrial  publicity  and  emphasizing  the 
elements  of  the  jurors'  oaths. 

(C)  it  is  not  clear  prior  restraint  on 
publication  would  have  effectively  pro¬ 
tected  the  accused's  rights,  in  view  of 
such  practical  problems  as  the  limited 
territorial  jurisdiction  of  the  trial  court 

(Continued  on  paf>e  II) 
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Partial  text  of  majority 
opinion  by  Justice  Burger 


Here  is  a  partial  text  of  Chief  Justice 
Warren  E.  Burger's  opinion  giving  the 
Supreme  Court's  decision  that  a  restric¬ 
tive  order  on  news  coverage  of  a  mass 
murder  case  in  Nebraska  is  unconstitu¬ 
tional:  ■ 

The  problems  presented  by  this  case 
are  almost  as  old  as  the  Republic. 
Neither  in  the  Constitution  nor  in  con¬ 
temporaneous  writings  do  we  find  that 
the  conflict  between  these  two  important 
rights  was  anticipated,  yet  it  is  incon¬ 
ceivable  that  the  authors  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  were  unaware  of  the  potential  con¬ 
flicts  between  the  right  to  an  unbiased 
jury  and  the  guarantee  of  freedom  of  the 
press.  The  unusually  able  lawyers  who 
helped  write  the  Constitution  and  later 
drafted  the  Bill  of  Rights  were  familiar 
with  the  historic  episode  in  which  John 
Adams  defended  British  soldiers  charged 
with  homicide  for  firing  into  a  crowd  of 
Boston  demonstrators;  they  were  inti¬ 
mately  familiar  with  the  clash  of  the  ad¬ 
versary  system  and  the  part  that  passions 
of  the  populace  sometimes  play  in  in¬ 
fluencing  potential  jurors.  They  did  not 
address  themselves  directly  to  the  situa¬ 
tion  presented  by  this  case;  their  chief 
concern  was  the  need  for  freedom  of  ex¬ 
pression  in  the  political  arena  and  the 
dialogue  in  ideas.  But  they  recognized 
that  there  were  risks  to  private  rights 
from  an  unfettered  press.  Jefferson,  for 
example,  writing  from  Paris  in  1786  con¬ 
cerning  press  attacks  on  John  Jay, 
stated: 

“In  truth  it  is  afficting  that  a  man  who 
has  past  his  life  in  serving  the  public  .  .  . 
should  yet  be  liable  to  have  his  peace  of 
mind  so  much  disturbed  by  any  indi¬ 
vidual  who  shall  think  proper  to  arraign 
him  in  a  newspaper.  It  is  however  an  evil 
for  which  there  is  no  remedy.  Our  liberty 
depends  on  the  freedom  of  the  press  and 
that  cannot  be  limited  without  being 
lost.  .  ." 

The  thread  running  through  all  these 
cases  is  that  prior  restraints  on  speech 
and  publication  are  the  most  serious  and 
the  least  tolerable  infringement  on  First 
Amendment  rights. 

The  damage  can  be  particularly  great 
when  the  prior  restraint  falls  upon  the 
communication  of  news  and  commentary 
on  current  events.  Truthful  reports  of 
public  judicial  proceedings  have  been 
afforded  special  protection  against  sub¬ 
sequent  punishment. 

The  extraordinary  protections  af¬ 
forded  by  the  First  Amendment  carry 
with  them  something  in  the  nature  of  a 
fiduciary  duty  to  exercise  the  protected 
rights  responsibly — a  duty  widely 
acknowledged  but  not  always  observed 
by  editors  and  publishers.  It  is  not  asking 


too  much  to  suggest  that  those  who  exer¬ 
cise  First  Amendment  rights  in  news¬ 
papers  or  broadcasting  enterprises  direct 
some  effort  to  protect  the  rights  of  an 
accused  to  a  fair  trial  by  unbiased  jurors. 

Of  course,  the  order  at  issue  does  not 
prohibit  but  only  postpones  publication. 
Some  news  can  be  delayed  and  most 
commentary  can  even  more  readily  be 
delayed  without  serious  injury,  and  there 
often  is  a  self-imposed  delay  when  re¬ 
sponsible  editors  call  for  verification  of 
information.  But  such  delays  are  nor¬ 
mally  slight  and  they  are  self-imposed. 
Delays  imposed  by  governmental  author¬ 
ity  are  a  different  matter.  As  a  practical 
matter,  moreover,  the  element  of  time  is 
not  unimportant  if  press  coverage  is  to 
fulfill  its  traditional  function  of  bringing 
news  to  the  public  promptly. 

The  authors  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  did 
not  undertake  to  assign  priorities  as  be¬ 
tween  First  Amendment  and  Sixth 
Amendment  rights,  ranking  one  as 
superior  to  the  other.  In  this  case,  the 
petitioners  would  have  us  declare  the 
right  of  an  accused  subordinate  to  their 
right  to  publish  in  all  circumstances.  But 
if  the  authors  of  these  guarantees,  fully 
aware  of  the  potential  conflicts  between 
them,  were  unwilling  or  unable  to  re¬ 
solve  the  issue  by  assigning  to  one  prior¬ 
ity  over  the  other,  it  is  not  for  us  to 
rewrite  the  Constitution  by  undertaking 
what  they  declined.  It  is  unnecessary, 
after  nearly  two  centuries,  to  establish  a 
priority  applicable  in  all  circumstances. 
Yet  it  is  nonetheless  clear  that  the  bar¬ 
riers  to  prior  restraint  remain  high  unless 
we  are  to  abandon  what  the  Court  has 
said  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  our  national 
existence  and  implied  throughout  all  of 
it.  The  history  of  even  wartime  suspen¬ 
sion  of  categorical  guarantees,  such  as 
habeas  corpus  or  the  right  to  trial  by 
civilian  courts  cautions  against  suspend¬ 
ing  explicit  guarantees. 

This  Court  has  outlined  other  measures 
short  of  prior  restraints  on  publication 
tending  to  blunt  the  impact  of  pretrial 
publicity. 

We  have  noted  earlier  that  pretrial 
publicity,  even  if  pervasive  and  concen¬ 
trated,  cannot  be  regarded  as  leading  au¬ 
tomatically  and  in  every  kind  of  criminal 
case  to  an  unfair  trial.  Appellate  evalua¬ 
tions  as  to  the  impact  of  publicity  take 
into  account  what  other  measures  were 
used  to  mitigate  the  adverse  effects  of 
publicity.  The  more  difficult  prospective 
or  predictive  assessment  that  a  trial 
judge  must  make  also  calls  for  a  judg¬ 
ment  as  to  whether  other  precautionary 
steps  will  suffice. 

We  have  therefore  examined  this  rec¬ 
ord  to  determine  the  probable  efficacy 


of  the  measures  short  of  prior  restraint 
on  the  press  and  speech.  There  is  no 
finding  that  alternative  measures  would 
not  have  protected  Simants'  rights,  and 
the  Nebraska  Supreme  Court  did  no 
more  than  imply  that  such  measures 
might  not  be  adequate.  Moreover,  the 
record  is  lacking  in  evidence  to  support 
such  a  finding. 

Finally,  we  note  that  the  events  dis¬ 
closed  by  the  record  took  place  in  a 
community  of  850  people.  It  is  reasona¬ 
ble  to  assume  that,  without  any  news 
accounts  being  printed  or  broadcast, 
rumors  would  travel  swiftly  by  word  of 
mouth.  One  can  only  speculate  on  the 
accuracy  of  such  reports,  given  the 
generative  propensities  of  rumors;  they 
could  well  be  more  damaging  than 
reasonably  accurate  news  accounts.  But 
plainly  a  whole  community  cannot  be  re¬ 
strained  from  discussing  a  subject  inti¬ 
mately  affecting  life  within  it. 

Of  necessity  our  holding  is  confined  to 
the  record  before  us.  But  our  conclusion 
is  not  simply  a  result  of  assessing  the 
adequacy  of  the  showing  made  in  this 
case;  it  results  in  part  from  the  problems 
inherent  in  meeting  the  heavy  burden  of 
demonstrating,  in  advance  of  trial,  that 
without  prior  restraint  a  fair  trial  will  be 
denied.  The  practical  problems  of  man¬ 
aging  and  enforcing  restrictive  orders 
will  always  be  present.  In  this  sense,  the 
record  now  before  us  is  illustrative  rather 
than  exceptional.  It  is  significant  that 
when  this  Court  has  reversed  a  state 
conviction  because  of  prejudicial  public¬ 
ity,  it  has  carefully  noted  that  some 
course  of  action  short  of  prior  restraint 
would  have  made  a  critical  difference. 
However  difficult  it  may  be,  we  need  not 
rule  out  the  possibility  of  showing  the 
kind  of  threat  to  fair  trial  rights  that 
would  possess  the  requisite  degree  of 
certainty  to  justify  restraint.  This  Court 
has  frequently  denied  that  First  Amend¬ 
ment  rights  are  absolute  and  has  consis¬ 
tently  rejected  the  proposition  that  a 
prior  restraint  can  never  be  employed. 

Our  analysis  ends  as  it  began,  with  a 
confrontation  between  prior  restraint 
imposed  to  protect  one  vital  constitu¬ 
tional  guarantee  and  the  explicit  com¬ 
mand  of  another  that  the  freedom  of  ex¬ 
pression  are  not  an  absolute  prohibition 
under  all  circumstances,  but  the  barriers 
to  prior  restraint  remain  high  and  the 
presumption  against  its  use  continues  in¬ 
tact.  We  hold  that  with  respect  to  the 
order  entered  in  this  case  prohibiting  re¬ 
porting  or  commentary  on  judicial  pro¬ 
ceedings  held  in  public,  the  barriers  have 
not  been  overcome;  to  the  extent  that 
this  order  restrained  publication  of  such 
material,  it  is  clearly  invalid.  To  the  ex¬ 
tent  that  it  prohibited  publication  based 
on  information  gained  from  other 
sources  we  conclude  that  the  heavy  bur¬ 
den  imposed  as  a  condition  to  securing  a 
prior  restraint  was  not  met  and  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  Nebraska  Supreme  Court  is 
therefore  reversed. 
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Newsmen  praise  unanimity 


of  top  court’s 

“This  unanimous  landmark  decision 
certainly  represents  a  resounding  victory 
for  free  speech  and  freedom  of  the 
press,”  Jack  Pollack,  the  president  of  the 
Nebraska  Press  Association  said  in  reac¬ 
tion  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court's  deci¬ 
sion  in  holding  unconstitutional  a  “gag 
order”  issued  in  Nebraska. 

Pollack,  echoing  sentiments  of  news¬ 
men  from  across  the  country,  said  the 
$100,000  legal  defense  fund  that  was 
raised  to  appeal  the  order  was  a  “small 
price  to  pay  to  reaffirm*'  the  First 
Amendment. 

Joe  D.  Smith  Jr.,  chairman  of  the 
board  and  president  of  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association,  issued  a 
statement  that  said: 

“ANPA  is  most  pleased  that  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  in  its  wisdom  has  unanim¬ 
ously  struck  down  as  unconstitutional 
the  gag  order  placed  on  a  free  press  by 
the  courts  of  Nebraska.  We  welcome  this 
reaffirmation  by  the  Court  of  the  impor- 


gag  ruling 

tance  of  a  free  press  to  a  free  people  and 
of  the  indispensability  of  public  reporting 
of  open  proceedings  in  a  free  society's 
criminal  justice  system.  The  Court  has 
administered  a  proper  and  firm  setback 
to  secrecy.” 

“The  court's  unanimity  is  all  the  more 
noteworthy  in  that  one  of  its  members — 
Justice  Harry  A.  Blackmun — last  year 
upheld  portions  of  the  Nebraska  gag  or¬ 
der,"  the  New  York  Times  said  in  an 
editorial.  “The  Court's  majority  thus 
clearly  points  in  the  direction  of  an  even 
stronger  stand  in  the  future,”  the  Times 
said. 

John  Bull,  president  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors, 
said  the  ruling  was  encouraging  because 
the  high  court  recognzied  that  the  Sixth 
Amendment  can  co-exist  with  a  free 
press  and  the  public's  right-to-know. 

The  Reporters  Committee  for  Free¬ 
dom  of  the  Press  put  out  a  statement 
calling  the  decision  a  “major  victory  for 


the  First  Amendment.” 

Richard  M.  Schmidt  Jr.,  general  coun¬ 
sel  to  the  American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors,  took  the  view  that  Justice 
Burger's  opinion  left  open  the  possibility 
that  “under  the  proper  circumstances 
with  adequate  proof  a  gag  order  might  be 
sustained.” 

Schmidt  said  he  thinks  the  “correct 
constitutional  position  is  that  set  forth  in 
Justice  Brennan's  concurring  opinion.” 
Brennan  said  in  effect  that  it  is  constitu¬ 
tionally  impermissible  for  a  court  to  en¬ 
join  the  press  in  advance  of  publication 
from  printing  information  acquired  from 
public  court  proceedings.  Justices  Potter 
Stewart  and  Thurgood  Marshall  con¬ 
curred  with  Brennan's  absolutist  view. 

But  Floyd  Abrams,  who  represented 
the  press  in  arguments  before  the  Court, 
said  “reading  the  opinions  together,  it 
will  be  most  unlikely  that  we  will  ever 
have  a  prior  restraint  on  news  reporting 
of  judicial  proceedings  which  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  will  view  as  constitutional.” 


Gag  overruled 

(Continued  from  page  9) 


Court  refuses  to  review  two  cases 
involving  protection  of  sources 


Three  other  cases  of  press  interest  were 
disposed  of  this  week  when  the  Supreme 
Court  announced  it  would  not  review 
lower  court  decisions. 

In  all  3  cases,  the  judges  had  forbidden 
court  personnel  to  speak  to  the  press. 

One  was  an  order  jailing  Los  Angeles 
newsman  William  T.  Farr  for  refusing  to 
disclose  his  sources  for  a  story  about  the 
Manson  murders.  Farr  was  held  in  con¬ 
tempt  in  July  of  1971  by  Los  Angeles 
County  Superior  Court  Judge  Charles  H. 
Older.  Farr  then  served  46  days  in  jail 
under  Older's  open-ended  contempt  sen¬ 
tence.  A  Superior  Court  later  ruled  Farr 
could  not  be  jailed  indefinitely.  Olden 
then  sentenced  Farr  to  five  days  in  jail 
and  a  $500  fine,  the  maximum  allowed  by 
the  Superior  Court  ruling.  Farr  has  re¬ 
mained  free  since  then. 

The  other  case  the  high  court  an¬ 
nounced  it  would  not  review  was  the 
Fresno  Four  case.  This  involved  three 
reporters  and  the  managing  editor  of  the 
Fresno  Bee — who  were  held  in  contempt 
for  refusing  to  tell  the  court  the  source  of 
material  concerning  grand  jury  proceed¬ 
ings  in  the  indictment  of  a  Fresno  City 
Councilman  for  allegedly  accepting  a 
bribe.  The  reporters  are  Joe  Rosato,  Wil¬ 
liam  Patterson,  and  Jim  Bort.  The  man¬ 
aging  editor  is  George  Gruner.  Superior 
Court  Judge  Denver  C.  Peckinpah  re- 
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fused  to  apply  the  shield  law  in  the  case 
and  found  the  newsmen  in  civil  con¬ 
tempt  a  total  of  62  times.  They  face  five 
days  in  jail  for  each  contempt  count, 
a  total  of  310  days. 

In  the  third  case,  the  court  let  stand  a 
ruling  by  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  in 
Chicago  which  struck  down  a  federal  dis¬ 
trict  court  rule  barring  lawyers  from  dis¬ 
cussing  cases  with  reporters. 

Without  comment,  the  Court  declined 
to  hear  an  appeal  by  a  nonminority  group 
member  challenging  a  court-approved 
settlement  of  two  civil  rights  lawsuits 
alleging  racial  discrimination  in  employ¬ 
ment  in  the  newspaper  and  publications 
delivery  industry  in  New  York  City.  It 
had  been  alleged  that  the  collective  bar¬ 
gaining  contracts  between  the  union  and 
the  employers  discriminated  against 
minorities. 

After  a  four-week  trial  in  the  Federal 
District  Court,  the  plaintiffs  and  defend¬ 
ants  reached  a  settlement  and  the  court 
approved  it  over  the  interveners'  objec¬ 
tions.  The  settlement  gave  some  relief  to 
the  nonminority  group,  nonunion  em¬ 
ployes,  but  more  relief  to  the  minority 
group  members. 

The  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  Second  Circuit  affirmed  the  District 
Court's  approval  of  the  settlement.  One 
intervenor  appealed.  The  appeals  court 
decision  is  thus  left  in  effect. 


issuing  the  restraining  order,  the  difficul¬ 
ties  inherent  in  predicting  what  informa¬ 
tion  will  in  fact  undermine  the  jurors' 
impartiality,  the  problem  of  drafting  an 
order  that  will  effectively  keep  prejudi¬ 
cial  information  from  prospective  jurors, 
and  the  fact  that  in  this  case  the  events 
occurred  in  a  small  community  where 
rumors  would  travel  swiftly  by  word  of 
mouth. 

(D)  to  the  extent  that  the  order  prohib¬ 
ited  the  reporting  of  evidence  adduced 
at  the  open  preliminary  hearing  held  to 
determine  whether  the  accused  should 
be  bound  over  for  trial,  it  violated  the 
settled  principle  that  “there  is  nothing 
that  proscribes  the  press  from  reporting 
events  that  transpire  in  the  courtroom,” 
and  the  portion  of  the  order  restraining 
publication  of  other  facts  “strongly  im¬ 
plicative”  of  the  accused  is  too  vague 
and  too  broad  to  survive  the  scrutiny 
given  to  restraints  on  First  Amendment 
Rights. 

Court  ordered  gag  rules  restricting 
press  reporting  about  criminal  cases 
have  been  increasing  since  1966,  when 
the  Supreme  Court  reversed  the  murder 
conviction  of  Dr.  Sam  Sheppard  on  the 
ground  that  he  had  been  denied  his  sixth 
amendment  right  to  trial  by  an  impartial 
jury. 

According  to  the  Reporters  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Freedom  of  the  Press,  since  the 
Sheppard  case,  trial  judges  have  issued 
173  gag  orders.  However,  the  Supreme 
Court  had  never  given  its  explicit  ap¬ 
proval  or  disapproval  to  gag  rules,  and  it 
was  an  open  question  whether  gag  rules 
violate  the  First  Amendment. 
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Special  coverage  planned 
for  July  4  celebrations 


Newspapers  said  “Happy  Birthday" 
to  America  by  doing  their  best  job  in 
covering  the  multitude  of  Fourth  of 
July-Bicentennial  events. 

The  biggest  national  events  over  the 
weekend  seemed  to  be  the  majestic 
parade  of  Tall  Ships  in  the  New  York 
harbor,  the  encampment  of  wagon  trains 
from  50  states  at  Valley  Forge,  Pa., 
Washington,  D.C.’s  fireworks  and  rally 
of  the  People's  Bicentennial  Commission 
protesting  “big  business"  on  the  Mall 
and  Philadelphia's  five-hour  parade  with 
50,000  marchers. 

Operation  Sail — the  Tall  Ships 
event — presented  a  challenge  to  photog¬ 
raphers.  The  parade  of  several  hundred 
ships  from  all  over  the  world  left  New¬ 
port  R.I.,  for  New  York  July  1,  and  the 
Grand  Parade  of  Sailing  Ships  was  to  last 
six  hours  on  July  4. 

The  New  York  Times  spent  $3,000  or 
more  to  rent  three  motor  launch  boats, 
two  helicopters  and  a  light  plane  for 
coverage  of  the  ships.  The  Times  also 
rented  an  apartment  at  North  Bergen, 
N.J.,  near  the  Hudson  River  and  put  in  a 
phone  and  transmitter  to  send  pictures 
of  the  Tall  Ships  to  the  Times. 

One  of  the  major  problems  for  Dane 
Bath,  the  Times'  picture  editor,  was 
figuring  out  how  to  get  the  film  from  the 
photographers  because  of  the  enormous 
traffic  jams. 

Bill  Sauro  was  the  Times  photographer 
picked  to  ride  on  the  Ea^e,  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  vessel  set  to  lead  the  Tall 
Ships.  He  was  told  to  put  all  the  rolls  of 
film  he  shot  into  bottles  painted  with 
fluorescent  New  York  Times  lettering. 
Then  he  would  throw  the  bottle  contain¬ 
ing  its  “precious"  cargo  of  film  into  a 
rented  New  York  Times  boat  that  would 
move  alongside  the  Eagle.  If  Sauro 
missed,  at  least  the  bottle  would  float 
and  could  be  retrieved. 

All  19  members  of  the  Times  photo 
staff  were  assigned  Bicentennial  cover¬ 
age,  with  Timesman  George  Tames  given 
the  Washington  celebration,  and  Gary 
Settle  “somewhere  in  America”  to  show 
how  a  small  town  celebrated  and  Teresa 
Zabala  capturing  the  President's  route  on 
the  Fourth.  A  nine-man  lab  crew  was 
prepared  to  process  about  150  rolls  of 
film. 

Bath  told  E&P  the  Times  wanted  to 
have  “an  extraordinary  photographic 
display”  with  a  couple  of  picture  pages. 
“We  set  about  planning  in  such  a  way  as 
to  make  our  paper  of  July  5  an  historical 
paper  and  to  make  it  one  of  the  most 
spectacular  papers  in  the  Times  his¬ 
tory,”  said  Bath. 

Times  photographer  Barton  Silverman 


was  aboard  the  Danish  ship,  and  Carl 
Gossett  aboard  the  Forestal,  the  ship 
coming  from  Norfolk,  Va.,  to  host  the 
International  Naval  Review.  Times 
photographers  were  given  spots  on  both 
sides  of  the  Hudson  River.  Bath  even 
made  arrangements  for  one  on  top  of  a 
bank  building  on  Exchange  Place. 

Eight  pages  of  photos 

The  New  York  Daily  News,  was  pre¬ 
pared  to  have  an  eight-page  insert  of  pic¬ 
tures  of  Operation  Sail  on  July  4  to 
“show  readers  what  all  the  ships  would 
look  like."  The  25  News  photographers 
and  a  dozen  darkroom  technicians,  using 
the  three  Versamat  machines  for  de¬ 
veloping,  were  expected  to  shoot  “at 
least  300  rolls,”  said  Ed  Peters,  assistant 
chief  photographer.  The  News  had  rent¬ 
ed  a  helicopter  for  three  days,  and 
photographers  were  assigned  to  20  fixed 
locations.  Keith  Torrie  was  to  back  from 
Rhode  Island  on  the  Coast  Guard  ship. 
Richard  Corkery  took  pictures  of  the  so¬ 
cial  scene  in  Newport.  Dan  Farrell  was 
assigned  to  the  cruiser  Wainwright  with 
President  Ford. 

Bicentennial  coverage  rundown 

Here  are  some  examples  of  Bicenten¬ 
nial  coverage: 

Trenton  (N.J.)  Times — a  56-page  sup¬ 
plement  on  July  4,  four  color  on  heavy 
stock,  entitled  the  “American 
Promise” — an  assessment  of  how  the  na¬ 
tion  has  evolved; 

Philadelphia  Inquirer — all  Sunday  sec¬ 
tions,  plus  Today,  contain  Bicentennial 
theme,  including  food,  business;  front 
page  to  feature  President  Ford's  visit, 
color  throughout; 

Washington  Star — front  page  of 
Saturday,  Sunday  and  Monday  issues 
will  look  like  paper  of  1876  (paper  estab¬ 
lished  1852); 

Boston  Globe — Sunday  magazine  with 
four-page  special  “Look  at  2076”;  July  1 
issue  has  calendar  with  Bicentennial 
iron-on; 

Boston  Herald-American — Sunday 
magazine  “Pictorial  Living’’  has 
“Bicentennial  Diary-First  Four  Days  of 
July  1776,”  will  include  reproduction  of 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  stories 
on  such  topids  as  Ben  Franklin  and  the 
press; 

Philadelphia  Bulletin — 32-page  section 
“Twenty  Decades  of  American  His¬ 
tory”; 

Trenton  (N.J.)  Trentonian — produced 
special  edition  “The  Ten  Crucial  Days,” 
making  use  of  modern-day  amateur 
military  units  that  stage  battle  reenact¬ 
ments  for  pictures,  a  112-page  paper  with 


10  editorial  sections,  one  for  each  day 
from  December  26,  1776,  through 
January  4,  1776; 

Houston  Chronicle — Running  full- 
color  U.S.  flag  on  front  page,  also  Sun¬ 
day  Texas  Magazine  devoted  entirely  to 
Texas  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution  when 
it  was  a  Spanish  territory; 

Denver  Post — publishing  the  third  of 
four  Bicentennial  magazines; 

Detroit  News — using  a  red,  white  and 
blue  on  front  page  for  drawing  of  the 
Statue  of  Liberty  that  will  take  up  Vs  of 
page; 

Los  Angeles  Herald-Examiner — 
stories  on  new  citizens  and  on  native 
American  Indians,  plus  unique  front 
page; 

Des  Moines  Register — Declaration  of 
Independence  reprinted,  an  article  on 
what  might  have  been  on  the  minds  of 
the  signers  and  a  piece  by  a  British  writer 
on  what  things  would  be  like  if  the  col¬ 
onies  were  still  part  of  England. 

Anchorage  News — a  red,  white  and 
blue  insignia  on  front  page,  a  red  box 
with  blue  headline  “How  you  can  cele¬ 
brate  on  2()0th”  with  activities  going  on,  in 
feature  section  a  number  of  Bicentennial 
stories;  in  Saturday  paper  July  3,  the 
American  flag  takes  up  entire  top  of  the 
page; 

Hutchinson  (Kan.)  News — a  special 
28-page  tabloid,  front  cover  a  picture  of  a 
man  on  a  big-wheel  bicycle,  an  explana¬ 
tion  that  Kansas  is  a  “younger  brother  in 
the  U.S.  .  .  .  If  we  look  too  far  back  we 
lose  our  identity,”  so  coverage  only  cov¬ 
ers  the  last  100  years  because  the  area 
wasn't  “civilized”  200  years  ago. 

Executive  *editor 


Richard  E.  Mooney,  49,  assistant 
business  and  financial  editor  of  the  New 
York  Times,  will  join  the  Hartford  Cour- 
ant  as  executive  editor  and  vicepresident 
in  September. 
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Landon  Associates 

430  newspapers  in  new 
ad  sales  rep  company 


A  new  advertising  sales  company  has 
been  formed  by  Owen  Landon,  the  cur¬ 
rent  president  of  Mathews,  Shannon  & 
Cullen  Inc.,  to  handle  representation  of 
approximately  430  publishers. 

The  company  was  created  July  I  when 
Mathews,  Shannon  &  Cullen  merged 
through  acquisition  the  clients,  staff 
and  offices  of  the  Ward-Griffith  Co.  Inc. 
and  its  Bottinelli  &  Gallagher  division  in 
Landon  Associates.  The  2  firms  were 
acquired  for  an  undisclosed  amount  of 
cash. 

Landon,  48,  is  president  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  the  company.  Jack 
Kent,  previously  board  chairman  of 
Ward-Griffith  is  chairman  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  committee,  a  group  comprised  of  the 
operating  heads  of  the  company's  six  re¬ 
gions,  retail  divisions,  and  a  syndication 
subsidiary,  MSC  Features. 

Theodore  W.  Rath  bone,  formerly  in 
charge  of  MS&C’s  retail/development 
operation,  is  executive  vicepresident  of 
Landon  Associates. 

James  H.  Laughridge,  W-G’s  presi¬ 
dent,  continues  as  a  senior  vicepresident 
with  Atlantic  Coast  and  Southern  Reg¬ 
ional  responsibilities.  Laughridge  will 
work  out  of  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Sharing  regional  management  respon¬ 
sibilities  as  vicepresidents  are  Arthur 
Wright  (New  England);  Robert  Bair 
(Middle  Atlantic);  Mel  Freeman  (South¬ 
ern);  and  George  Shannon  (Central). 
Kent  will  be  responsible  for  national 
sales  on  the  West  Coast. 

The  retail  division  will  continue  under 
Rod  Keeney  and  the  finance  division  will 
be  headed  by  Bill  Anderson,  both  vice- 
presidents. 

Joe  Bogner  and  Bob  Matthei  will 
handle  national  sales  direction  in  New 
York  and  Chicago  respectively. 

Landon  Associates  will  employ  54 
salesmen  from  17  offices  and  field  loca¬ 
tions. 

Owen  Landon  acquired  the  Julius 
Mathews  Special  Agency  in  1963  when  it 
was  representing  about  90  newspapers, 
primarily  in  the  New  England  region. 

In  1%9,  the  Mathews  agency  acquired 
through  merger  Shannon  &  Cullen  Inc., 
a  division  of  Story  &  Kelly-Smith  Inc. 
and  formed  Mathews,  Shannon  &  Cullen 
Inc.  with  Landon  as  president  and  John 
W.  Cullen  Jr.,  chairman  of  a  five  man 
committee. 

Both  MS«&C  and  Ward-Griffith  have 
specialized  in  the  network  selling  con¬ 
cept.  Landon  said  the  idea  will  be 
“greatly  escalated  through  this  expan¬ 
sion.” 
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“From  our  present  50  networks,  we 
will  be  selling  75  to  100  in  the  next  two 
years  .  .  .  networks  of  the  top  25  mar¬ 
kets;  35  in  the  top  50.  We  have  worked 
hand-in-hand  with  Ward-Griffith  in  a 
number  of  network  sells,”  he  said,  “and 
our  joint  efforts  are  benefitting  news¬ 
papers.  It  is  time  to  harness  our  strength 
in  company,  sell  the  industry  as  a  whole, 
be  more  innovative  and  more  aggressive 
promotionally,  and  sell  our  medium  as 
the  marketer  wants  to  buy  it.” 

• 

$61  raise  given 
to  Toronto  Star  Guild 

Members  of  the  Toronto  Newspaper 
Guild  voted  to  accept  a  two-year  con¬ 
tract  with  the  Toronto  Star. 

The  agreement  affects  1,400 
employees  in  the  editorial,  circulation, 
promotion,  advertising,  delivery  and 
administrative  departments. 

The  agreement,  when  signed  by  the 
Star,  will  give  a  $61  wage  increase  over 
two  years  to  those  at  the  key  rate  of 
$31 1 .50.  Over-all  increases  amount  to  1 1 
per  cent  with  a  maximum  of  $33  at  the 
key  rate  the  first  year  and  to  8.13  per 
cent  the  second  year  up  to  $28. 

Raises  are  retroactive  to  January  1 
when  the  last  contract  expired. 


Tribune  ups 
benefit  plan 
to  $9  million 

Earlier  profit  sharing  participation  and 
increased  pension  and  survivorship 
payments  have  been  instituted  at  the 
Chicago  Tribune. 

In  addition,  dental  care  has  become  a 
part  of  the  newspaper’s  health  insurance 
program.  Joseph  Barletta,  director  of 
operations  for  the  Chicago  Tribune 
Company,  said  “our  offer  of  dental  in¬ 
surance  plus  the  combination  of  noncon¬ 
tributory  pension  and  profit  sharing  pro¬ 
grams  puts  us  in  a  leadership  position  in 
the  newspaper  industry.” 

Barletta  said  the  improvements  boost 
to  approximately  $9  million  the  amount 
of  money  now  being  spent  each  year  on 
benefits  paid  to  Tribune  salaried 
employees.  That  averages  about  $4,500 
for  each  of  the  company’s  salaried 
employees. 

“Some  of  these  changes  were  required 
by  law,  and  others  represent  improve¬ 
ments  we’ve  long  wanted  to  imple¬ 
ment,”  Barletta  said.  “Together  they 
add  up  to  a  ‘hidden  paycheck’  that  isn’t 
adversely  affected  by  inflationary  pres¬ 
sures.” 

The  Tribune’s  new  dental  insurance 
coverage  pays  up  to  80^  of  covered  ex¬ 
penses  for  diagnostic,  preventative  and 
restorative  dentistry,  as  well  as  for  en¬ 
dodontic  care  and  oral  surgery.  For  or¬ 
thodontic,  denture  and  bridgework,  the 
plan  pays  up  to  50%  of  the  cost  with  an 
$800  maximum. 

Improvements  inspired  by  federal  reg¬ 
ulation,  according  to  the  Tribune,  in¬ 
clude  those  in  the  profit  sharing  plan 
where  participation  has  been  broadened 
from  employees  with  3  years  of  service 
to  those  with  only  one  year  and  where 
vesting  is  now  provided  at  10%  per  year 
of  employment. 

Federal  regulation  also  affected  the 
pre-retirement  pension  death  benefit 
program.  However,  the  improvements 
made  by  the  Tribune  far  exceed  those 
required,  it  was  said. 

The  redesigned  pension  program, 
which  now  provides  up  to  50%  of  an 
employee’s  final  5-year  average  salary, 
and  the  increased  disability  retirement 
income  payment  program,  were  volun¬ 
tary  improvements  on  the  part  of  the 
Tribune. 

The  benefit  plan  improvements  are 
being  provided  at  no  cost  to  the 
employee.  They  have  been  added  to  a 
salaried  employee  benefit  package  which 
already  includes  a  sick  pay  program  that 
provides  payments  up  to  an  employee’s 
full  salary;  a  long  term  disability  plan 
that  pays  up  to  50%  of  salary;  a  par¬ 
ticipatory  group  life  insurance  program; 
business  and  personal  accident  insur¬ 
ance. 
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In  CONGRESS,  July  4,  1776. 

A  Declaration  by  the  Reprefentatives 
of  the  United  States  of  America, 
in  General  Congrefs  afFembled. 

WHEN,  ia  ibe  ccurfe  of  buoian  eveatt,  it  ba> 
comr*  acceflarr  for  oec  people  to  diffolec  tke 
political  baad*  which  have  cooneAcd  them  wiUi 
another,  aad  to  affiime,  araoeg  the  poo-ert  of 
thr  earth,  the  Separate  aad  equal  iatioa  to  which  the  laws  of 
rature  ard  cf  aaiore*i  Ood  ieiide  them,  a  decent  refpeA  to 
the  opir  ions  of  asankir.d  requires  that  tbejr  Ihould  declare 
:he  caaf.-s  which  iaipel  then  to  the  reparation. 

We  bold  theic  truths  to  be  felf-evident.  That  all  nea  are 
creatro  equal ;  that  they  are  endou-ed,  by  their  Creator,  sfitk 
certain  unalienable  rights  ;  that  among  ihefe  are  life,  liberty, 
and  the  purfuit  of  happinefs.  That  to  fecurc  thefe  rights, 
goieromeats  are  inlUtuted  anong  men,  deriving  their  ja^ 
po«era.rrom  theconfentof  the  governed  {  that  whenever  any 
lorm  of  government  becomes  deIrnAive  of  thefe  ends,  it  is 
the  right  of  the  people  to  alter  or  to  abolilh  it,  aad  to  iaii- 
tuie  new  goverameat,  leyvng  its  foundation  oa  fuck  priaci* 
pies,  and  organizing  iu  powers  ia  fuch  form,  as  to  them 
lhall  feem  mod  likely  to  cSeA  their  lafety  aad  happiaefs. 
Trudence,  indeed,  will  diAatc  that  governments  long  eda- 
blifhed  ih'iu'd  not  be  changed  for  fight  and  traafieat  caolcs: 
and  accordingly  all  ex|  eriecce  hath  menu,  that  saankind  are 
more  difpofed  to  fuilkr,  while  evils  arc  faferable,  than  to 
right  thtmfelvcs  by  aboliihing  the  forms  to  which  they  are 
accudooieJ.  But  when  a  long  train  of  abufes  and  ofurpa* 
tiors,  purluing  invariably  the  fame  objeA,  evinces  a  dekgn 
to  rriiwcethem  under  ablolute  defpotifm,  it  is  their  right,  it 
is  their  doty,  to  throw  off  fuch  government,  and  to  provide 
new  guards  for  their  future  Iccurity.  Such  has  been  the  pa¬ 
tient  lofferance  of  thefe  o-lonirs,  and  fuch  is  now  the  acM- 
fity  whieh  condrains  them  to  alter  their  former  fydems  of  gt- 
vrrnment.  Thehidoryof  the  preCrat  King  of  Great-Briiaia 
is  a  hitio  y  of  repeated  ir.juiies  and  uiurpations,  all  having 
in  direA  objeA  the  cllaMilbment  of  an  ablolute  tyranny  over 
tkeic  Cates.  To  prove  tnis,  let  fads  be  fnbmiticd  to  a  caadid 
world. 

He  hu  refufed  his  affent  to  laws,  the  mod  wholefome  aad 
neceffary  for  the  public  good. 

He  ha*  forbidden  his  Gcvrrnon  to  pafi  laws  of  immediate 
and  prcCng  imponancr,  unlefs  fufpeoded  in  their  operahon 
I  II  bis  alUni  ihould  be  obtained  ;  and,  when  fo  fufpended, 
he  has  utierly  crgleAcd  to  attend  to  them. 

He  has  refufed  to  pals  other  Is'vs  for  ths  accommodation  of 
Icrge  diil’iAi  cf  people,  unlel's  thofc  people  would  relinqnilh 
the  right  rf  repieieniation  in  the  Icgdlature,  a  right  iaeAi- 
mable  to  them,  and  formidable  to  tyrants  only. 

He  has  called  together  legiilative  bodies  at  places  uaufual, 
oncomfortablc,  and  dillaiit  from  ths  depofitorjpof  their  pab- 
lic  records,  for  the  Jole  purpcle  of  faugutng  them  into  com* 
pliance  with  his  mcafare.-. 


He  has  diffoived  Reprerentative  Haufes  repeatedly,  for  op- 
-poCng  with  macly  firmnefs  his  iavafion  on  the  rights  of  the 
people. 

lie  hu  rehfsi  for  a  long  timr,  after  fork  difToIntioos,  to 
caufe  others  to  be  elcAed  ;  whereby  the  legiCatisc  powers, 
incapable  cf  annihilation,  have  returoed  to  the  poofle  at 
large  for  their  cxercife  ;  the  date  remaining  in  the  mean  time 
ezpolcd  to  all  the  dangers  of  savahoa  from  srithout,  and  con- 
vulCoas  v.'ithin.- 

He  hu  cadeayoare4  to  prcvcwc  the  popalation  of  theic 
■ftates;  for  that  pnrpofe  obdraAiog  the  laws  for  aatoralita* 
tioa  of  forcigwers ;  refafiag  to  pafs  othevs  <o  cacourage  their 
migrarioas  hither,  and  raifiog  the  ctmditioas  of  new  appro- 
•priatioas  of  lands. 

He  has  obfiraAed  the  admiaiffradoa  of  jufice,  by  refuSag 
his  affcat  to  laws  for  cikablifhiag  jadkiary  poners. 

He  hu  made  jndgu  dbpeodaat  aa  his  will  alone,  for  the 
reaurc  of  their  t^ccs,  aad  the  amooat  aad  payiaeat  of  their 
falaries. 

lie  hm  creAed  a  asaltitade  of  aaw  aCces,  aa4  kat  hither 
fwarms  of  odicers  to  harrafs  ov  pao^la*  and  cat  out  their 
fubSaace. 

He  hu  keptaaioaghs,  ia  times  af  peace,  ibading  armies, 
mitkoat  the  coaCeat  «  oar  Icgifatavcs* 

He  hu  aScAcd  to  reader  the  militafj  iadepeadaat  of  aad 
faperior  to  the  civil  power. 

He  hu  combined  with  others  to  fnl^cA  u  to  a  jariidiAioa 
foreign  toour  conflitution,  and  unacknowledged  by  our  laws; 
giving  his  affect  to  tbetr  aAs  of  nretended  legillation : 

For  quartering  large  bodies  cf  armed  troops  aoMng  u : 

For  proicAing  them,  by  a  mock  trial,  from  paaifkaaeat  for 
aay  murders  which  they  Ihould  '  Ommit  on  the  iohabiumts  of 
thefe  ftates : 

For  cutting  off  our  trade  with  all  pans  of  the  world  : 

For  impoling  tazes  oa  ns  without  our  confent : 

For  depriving  us,  ia'mxa^  cafes,  of  the  bectfiu  of  trial 
by  jury; 

For  traafporung  at  beyond  feu  to  be  tried  for  pretended 
offences :  * 

For  aboliihing  the  free  fyftem  of  EngliCi  laws  ia  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  province,  efiablifhing  therein  an  arbitrary  govern¬ 
ment,  and  enlarging  its  boundaries,  fo  as  to  render  it  at  once 
an  example  and  it  laftrumnt  for  introducing  the  fame  ablb- 
Iwie  ru:e  into  thefe  colonies' : 

For  taking  away  our  chaiic.-;,  aboliftiing  our  moll  .'aloable 
laws,  and  altering  fundameatally  the  forms  of  ou'  govero- 
mcnit; 

For  fufpending  our  owa  legiflatorcs,  aad  declari  g  them- 
felvet  invcikd  with  power  to  Icglftate  for  us  in  all  calcs 
whatfoever. 

He  has  abdicated  geyernttent  here,  by  declcriag  us  eat  of 
his  proteAion  and  waging  wuagainfl  us. 

He  hu  plundered  our  fras,  ravaged  oor  coaft*,  burat  our 
towns,  and  deftroyed  the  lives  of  our'pcoplr. 

He  is,  at  tn.s  time,  tranfporting  large  armies  of  forciga 
mereeraiies  to  complete  the  works  of  death,  defolatioa,  and 
tyranny,  already  begun  with  urtumftaaocs  cf  cruelty  aad 
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ffrfiiy  fcarcely  p araltelrd  ta  the  moft  barbaroat  a|es,  and 
foully  uawurthy  tne  nead  of  a  civiliztd  nation. 

He  kat  conftraioed  o\u  fellow  ciiizcnc  :akcn  captive  on  the 
high  feas  .to  bear  arms  ugainft  their  country,  to  become  the 
executioners  of  their  friends  and  bfaihren,'  or  to  fall  them- 
ftlves  by  their  hands. 

He  has  excited  domeftic  infurrcAioni  amongft  us,  and  -has 
cpdeaeoured  to  bring  on  the  inhabitants  of  our  frontiers  the 
inercilefs  Inoian  Savages,  whofe  known  rule  of  warfare  is  an 
U*<!idinguilhed  dellruAion  of  all  ages,  fwces  and  conditions. 

In  every  dage  of  theie  oppreffions  we  have  petitioned  for  re  • 
drefs  in  the  moft  bumble  terms  :  Our  repeated  petitions  have 
been  anlivered  only  by  repeated  injury.  A-^nee,  whole 
ckanAtr  is  thus  mark^  by  every  a£t  wihich  may  define  a  ty* 
raat,  is  naftt  to  be  the  ruler  of  a  free  people. 

Nor  bave-we  been  wanting  in  attentions  to  our  Britids  bre- 
ihiea.  We  have  waroed  them  from  time  to  time  ot  attempu 
by  their  Imflature  to  extend  an  unwarrantabU  jurifdiAioo 
ovCT  as.  We  have  reminded  them  of  the  circomftaaces  of  our 
cakigmeion  and  (ettlemcnt  here.  W  e  have  appealed  to  their  na- 
tiim  Jodke  and  magaaaimicy,  aad  we  have  conjured  thorn  by 
tht  tics  of  our  commoo  kindred  to  difavow  ibete  ulurpatiooa, 
which  would  inevitably  interrupt  our  councxions  and  cor- 
vcfipondcocc.  They  too  have  bAn  deaf  to  the  voice  of  jolice 
and  of  confinguinity.  We  mnft,  therefore,  acqoialbe  so  the 
Bccefity,  vfhich  denounces  our  feparation,  ana  hold  them, 
as  we  hold  the  reft  of  mankind,  enemies  ta  war,  ia  paaca, 
friends. 

We,  therthir^,  the  Reprefentntivet  of  the  UNITED 
STATES  OF  America,  »  GtnaaAi.  Coaemsa 
aflcmblcd,  appealing  to  the  Supreme  Jud;<«  of  the  world  tor 
the  rrfUtade  of  our  lauations,  do,  in  the  aamp,  aad  by  au¬ 
thority  of  the  good  people  of  thefe  colonies,  (bl^aly  poblift 
aad  declare,  that  tbefc  Uaited  ColoDict  are,  aad  of  eight 
oD|bt  to  b^  Fata  ana  jKDEriKD.tKT  St.stcs  ; 
they  are  abfvlved  from  4tU  allegiance  to  the  Briuli  Chowa, 
and  that  all  political  conncxioa  betweeo  them  aad  tha  Bate 
of  Great-Britain  is  and  ought  to  be  totally  diiblved  )  ood 
that,  is  Fail  Ann  iNDirxMDAKT  bTAras,  ibeyhavcfdll 
power  to  levy  war,  concinde  peace,  coniraAal(iaoces,cBabliOi 
cannerce,  aad  to  do  all  other  aAs  and  things  which  Iwoi* 
riwoAKT  States  may  of  right  do.  Aad  for  the  fapport 
of  this  declaration,  with  a  firm  rcliaacc  on  the  prouAion  cf 
Divine  Providence,  we  sautually  pledge  to  each  other  our 
lives,  our  fortunes,  and  onr  facred  honor. 

Signed  by  oeoee  and  ia  behalf  of  CoKcatss, 

JOHN  HANCOCK,  Hjtlidcnt. 

Atteft.  CHARLES  THOMSON,  Sec. 


A  FEW  Hoglhcads  and  Barrels  of  J.^M.-\ICA 
SUGAR,  of  the  bell  quality,  to  be  fjld  by 
DAVID  SPKO.^T. 

HYNS  TAYLOR,  UrMOtiTEEBa,  ia  Second  dreei 
between  Maiket  and  Arch  ftree;s  fUie  from  haint 
James’s,  London)  begs  leave,  by  this  method,  to  inform  his 
l.ncnds  and  the  public  in  general,  that  he  makes  up  -II 
kind  of  furniture  io'ibe  neweft  fadiioo,  vix.  d.me,  teafVer  ; 
drapery  .Venetian,  Gothic,  canopy,  lour- poll  and  couch  bed;, 
alto*  lieid  and  camp  beds,  all  forts  of  manreCes,  Venetian 
and  teftoon  window  curtains,  aad  every  other  article  cf 
houfehoid  furaiioic,  on  the  moft  rcafonable  terms. 

AMELIA  T.AYLOR,  Mila^eu  and  Maxtua  M.sats, 
makes  up  all  forts  of  miianery  goods,  vix.  childbed  linen, 
childrens  robes,  jams,  liockr,  wefts  and  tunics,  genticmrn; 
fkiits,  ftpeks,  gloves,  aud  all  kiud  of  needlework,  in  the 
very  aealeft  manner.-^For  fair,  Ibmc  fine  Holkiod  fkirts  full 
trimmed. 

N,  B.  Past  of  n  konfeto  be  let,  w  ith  good  cellars.  Set. 

TO  be  LET,  a  Lot  of  good  Graft  Ground,  in  Spring- 
garden,  containing  near  four  acres,  with  a  ct'mmo- 
diottS  firKk.  Hoofe,  iwu  Kories  high,  four  rooms  on  n  floor. 
Barns,  Subics,  Soioak  H  wife.  Garden,  and  two  Pumps  of 
good  Water,  lately  occupied  by  Wiiliam  ohir.ey.  Fur  far¬ 
ther  parrikOlan  inquire  of  Divid  Paacoaft,  in  Fourth- ftrecc, 
iMtwcen  Race  ami  Vioc-ftreet*. 

ISAAC  HAZLEHURST  has  for  fair,,  at  his  ftore  ir. 

WMer-ftrcct,  the  hfth  door  above  Markci-ftrcri,  COF¬ 
FEE  of  the  beft  quality,  Mufeovado  SUGARS  in  b-glkeads, 
tierces  and  barrels,  MOLASSES,  CINNAMON,  POW. 
DER  BLUE,  aad  a  few  bogiheadt  of  eicecding  good  Ja¬ 
maica  SPIRITS  ire  years  old.  Jane  15,  177b. 

A  SILVER  FACED  WATCH,  larger  than  the  common 
fiac.  maker’s  name  James  Gerrard,  London,  No.  1919, 
was  LUST  out  of  the  iubicriber’*  boufe  on  the  r.  ntn  ieft.  ft 
is  fhppofed  to  be  llolcn  by  a  perfbn  in  compaby  with  two 
others,  who  were  known  to  pafs  by  early  that  morning.  Any 
perf  iB  who  fbail  have  it  oftered  t  >  him  for  fale,  is  dcfired  10 
flop  it,  and  on  delivering  it  to  Jofeph  Steward  in  Hanover 
towalhip,  Burlington  conoty,-  New-jerfey,  or  to  the  phntcr, 
lhaU  have  FOUR  DOLLARS  Rward. 


T9  be  SOLD,  the  brigantine  TWO  FRIENDS.  She 
it  a  prime  Cailor,  but  fhrcc  years  old,  and  carries 
mine  hundred  and  fifty  or  s  thqurand  barrels  of  floor. 

The  febooner  MARY  ANN-  She  it  a  prime  failor,  but 
four  ydan  Old,  and  carrier  four  hpndRd  iM  £fty  bamls  of 
ftouL 

'^e  fchooaer  it  loaded  and  ready  to  go,  aad  will  be  fold 
brita  her  cargo,  or  alone.  She  hat  an  ieventt^  foitabhr  aad 
coBpIdlr.  The  brig  may  be  fitted  for  fea  with  a  very  fioall 
expener^  aad  the  fchoouer  Rqnirrt  none.  Both  vcCels  arc 
very  |0M.  but  aiy  gentleman  iiiclining  to  purckafe-may  have 
them  viewed  by  proper  perfoos.  Inquire  for  Mr.  JOHN 
PARFRY,  OB  board  the  brig,  at  Vine  ftreet  wharf. 

TO  be  SOLD,  *  Quantity  of  very  fiac  TIMOTHY 
HAV  of  this-ycai’s  growth.  Inquire  of  the  primer. 


TO  be  SOLD,  by  Attmore  and  Hcllings,  at  their  Acre 
on  the  wharf,  a  few  doors  below  Ch^not-ftrect,  Bar 
Iron,  Amartcaa  bliflrr,  fpring,  and  fquafc  Steel,  fticet  and 
rod  Iron,  Bake  Piatev,  lion  Taa  Krtdev.  Dutch  Ovens, 
Poca,  Kcttlea,  and  bkcliets.  Tea.  at  the  price  limiwd  by 
Congrefs,  loaf  and  bruwn  Sugars,  Molafles,  French  Brandy, 
Fyal  Wine,  Nutm^s,  Spcrmqceti  and'W  hale  Oil,  Mack- 
suel,  Ac.  fsc.  &c. 

MUoCCVADQ.  sugar  and  COFFEE  ia  hogfheadi. 

cxccllcot  HYSO.n  TE.4  in  quanei  chefts,  PlMKN- 
'iU,  CHOCOIAIE  and  1 EPPLK.  Madeira  WlNE.  in 
pipes  aad  quarter  c«fk>,  and  a  few  q  lancr  calk  of  cho*ce 
FRBch  BRANDY,  tube  fo'd  by  S-muel  Canii'uev,  jun. 
and  Co.  iu  Market- ftreet,  near  the  London  LOfec-houfe. 


lagher,  in  Froot-lliect,  iliccurucrot  Spiuce-llrcct. 
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The  10  advertisers  that  day  enjoyed  adjacencies  that  wool 
surely  enrapture  the  media  directors  of  our  modern  a 
agencies.  (These  pages  reproduced  from  the  original  files 
the  New  York  Public  Library.) 
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AMENDMENTS 

T)  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
Ratified  according  to  the  Provisions 
of  the  Fifth  Article  of  the 
Foregoing  Constitution. 

AMENDMENT  I 

Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting 

an  establishment  of  religion, 
or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof; 
or  abridging  the  freedom  of  speech. 

or  of  the  press; 

or  the  right  of  the  people  peaceably  to 

assemble,  and  to  petition  the  government 
for  redress  of  grievances. 


I 


INTRODUCTION 

By  Jerome  H.  Walker 

Our  nation  was  100  years  old  before 
the  Supreme  Court  had  an  occasion  to 
adjudicate  issues  pertinent  to  the  First 
Amendment's  command  that  “Congress 
shall  make  no  law  .  .  .  abridging  the  free¬ 
dom  of  speech  or  of  the  press."  In  that 
initial  comment  on  the  unconstitutional¬ 
ity  of  a  state  law  infringing  upon  personal 
freedom  of  expression,  the  Court  poin¬ 
tedly  reminded  the  country  that  the  Bill 
of  Rights  spelled  out  attributes  of  na¬ 
tional  citizenship.  This  statement  was 
significant  in  1876  since  the  14th 
.Amendment  (due  process)  had  been 
ratified  only  eight  years  earlier. 

The  Sedition  Act  of  1798  had  self- 
destructed  in  1801  and  Congress  had 
voted  reparations  to  its  victims,  adhering 
to  the  view  s  of  the  Founding  Fathers  that 
it  was  obnoxiously  inconsistent  with  the 
First  Amendment.  Even  John  Marshall, 
before  he  became  Chief  Justice,  spon¬ 
sored  a  resolution  in  Congress  to  repeal 
the  hated  law.  It  would  be  the  1920s  be¬ 
fore  the  highest  court  had  to  pass  on  the 
validity  of  numerous  state  statutes  de¬ 
signed  to  throttle  and  punish  es¬ 
pionage — organized  efforts  to  over¬ 
throw  the  government  or  impede  defense 
efforts — in  time  of  war.  This  was  perhaps 
the  busiest  First  Amendment  era  of  the 
court,  until  the  wave  of  arrests  for  draft 
resistance,  demonstrations  and  other 
acts  alleged  to  be  disloyal  during  the 
Vietnam  war. 

Through  all  of  the  136  cases  relating  to 
freedom  of  expression  (speech  and 
press)  the  Court’s  majority,  which  has 
changed  many  times,  has  remained 
steadfast  in  one  line  of  decision:  the  First 
Amendment  rights  are  not  absolute.  Jus¬ 
tice  Hugo  Black  and  William  O.  Douglas 
insisted  they  were,  but  their  views  gen¬ 
erally  fell  into  the  pool  of  Great  Dissents. 

The  compilation  of  excerpts  from  pre¬ 
vailing  and  dissenting  opinions  in  First 
Amendment  cases,  exclusive  of  those  re¬ 
lating  to  establishment  of  religion,  is  in¬ 
tended  to  spark  a  dynamic  defense  of 
press  freedom  at  a  time — in  this  Bicen¬ 
tennial  Year. 

Justice  Robert  H.  Jackson  set  the  tone 
for  this  review.  He  wrote  in  a  1945  opin¬ 
ion:  "The  very  purpose  of  the  First 
Amendment  is  to  foreclose  public  au¬ 
thority  from  assuming  a  guardianship  of 
the  public  mind  through  regulating  the 
press,  speech  and  religion.  Every  person 
must  be  his  own  watchman  for  truth,  be¬ 
cause  the  forefathers  did  not  trust  any 
government  to  separate  the  true  from  the 
false.” 


This  compilation  of  Supreme  Court 
cases  involving  the  First  Amendment 
was  compiled  exclusively  for  Eoijok  & 
PuBLiSHtK  by  Jerome  H.  Walker,  re¬ 
tired  executive  editor  of  E&P. 
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136  Supreme  Court  cases  adjudicating 
Freedom  of  Speech  and  Press  issues 

1  great  privileges  and  advantages  at  the 


CIVIL  RIGHTS 

U.S.  V  Cruikshunk  92  U.S.  542  1876 
The  earliest  mention  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  First  Amendment  rights  and 
privileges  came  in  this  case  which  in¬ 
volved  an  alleged  conspiracy  of  several 
persons  in  Louisiana  to  intimidate  Ne¬ 
groes. 

Chief  Justice  Morrison  R.  Waite  wrote: 

“Freedom  of  speech  and  freedom  of 
the  press  (are)  rights  .  .  .  deemed  attri¬ 
butes  of  national  citizenship  of  the  Un¬ 
ited  States.  The  very  idea  of  a  govern¬ 
ment.  republican  in  form,  implies  a  right 
on  the  part  of  its  citizens  to  meet  peace¬ 
ably  for  consultation  in  respect  to  public 
affairs  and  to  petition  for  a  redress  of 
grievances." 

*  ♦  * 

2 

CIRCULATION 

Ex  parte  Jackson  96  U.S.  727  1878 
While  this  case  settled  the  right  of 
Congress  to  put  limits  on  the  use  of  the 
mails  (A.  Orlando  Jackson  had  been  ac¬ 
cused  of  sending  lottery  material  to  a 
client  in  Gloversville.  N.Y.).  it  provided 
the  Supreme  Court  with  its  first  occasion 
to  express  an  opinion  on  the  business 
aspect  of  publishing. 

Justice  Stephen  E.  EieUl  wrote  for  the 
court: 

“Liberty  of  circulating  is  as  essential 
to  that  freedom  (of  the  press)  as  liberty  of 
publishing;  indeed,  without  the  circula¬ 
tion,  the  publication  would  be  of  little 
value.  In  excluding  various  articles  from 
the  mails,  the  object  of  Congress  has  not 
been  to  interfere  with  the  freedom  of  the 
press,  or  with  any  other  rights  of  the 
people,  but  to  refuse  its  facilities  for  the 
distribution  of  matter  deemed  injurious 
to  the  public  morals  (such  as  information 
on  abortion,  contraceptives,  etc.)!! 

*  *  * 

3 

CONTEMPT  OF  COURT 

Patterson  v  Colorado  205  U.S.  453  1907 
The  conviction  of  fhomas  M.  Patter¬ 
son  for  contempt  of  court  for  publishing 
articles  and  a  cartoon  reflecting  on  the 
motives  of  the  court  in  a  pending  case 
was  upheld.  He  argued  that  he  wrote 
only  the  truth  and  it  was  his  public  duty. 

Justice  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  wrote 
in  the  majority  opinion: 

“The  publication  likely  to  reach  the 
eyes  of  a  jury,  declaring  a  witness  in  a 
pending  cause  a  perjurer,  would  be  none 
the  less  a  contempt  that  it  was  true.  It 
would  tend  to  obstruct  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  justice  because  even  a  correct 
conclusion  is  not  to  be  reached  or  helped 
that  way,  if  our  system  of  trials  is  to  be 
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Chief  Justice  Morrison  R.  Waite 
.  .  .  presided  over  the  first  decision 


maintained.  The  theory  of  our  system  is 
that  the  conclusions  to  be  reached  in  a 
case  will  be  induced  only  by  evidence 
and  argument  in  open  court,  and  not  by 
any  outside  influence,  whether  of  private 
talk  or  public  print.” 

Dis.sentinfi,  Justice  John  Marshall  Har¬ 
lan  wrote: 

“1  think  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  of 
liberty,  as  secured  by  the  Constitution 
against  hostile  action  .  .  .  which  does  not 
embrace  the  right  to  enjoy  free  speech 
and  the  right  to  have  a  free  press  .  .  .  The 
public  welfare  cannot  override  constitu¬ 
tional  privileges  that  are  attributes  of  na¬ 
tional  citizenship." 

*  *  * 

4 

OWNERSHIP  DATA 

Lewis  Pah.  Co.  v  Morgan  229  U.S.  301 
1913 

Journal  of  Commerce  i'  Burleson 

Two  publishing  companies  challenged 
the  validity  of  the  1912  Postal  Act  which 
required  publication  of  sworn  circulation 
figures,  names  of  owners,  etc.  to  obtain 
second-class  mailing  privileges.  It  was 
upheld. 

Chief  Justice  Edward  Douglass  White 
wrote  for  the  Court: 

“Was  the  provision  intended  simply  to 
supplement  the  existing  legislation  rela¬ 
tive  to  second-class  matter,  or  was  it 
enacted  as  an  exertion  of  legislative 
power  to  regulate  the  press?  .  .  .  The 
exclusion  from  the  mails  ...  is  not  an 
exclusion  from  the  mails  generally,  but 
only  from  the  right  to  participate  in  and 
enjoy  the  privileges  accorded  by  the 
second-class  classification  .  .  .  We  are 
concerned  solely  with  the  right  on  behalf 
of  the  publishers  to  continue  to  enjoy 


public  expense — a  right  giver  them  by 
Congress  upon  condition  of  compliance 
with  regulations  deemed  by  that  body 
incidental  and  necessary  to  the  complete 
fruition  of  the  public  policy  lying  at  the 
foundation  of  the  privileges  accorded." 

5 

CONTEMPT  OF  COURT 

Toledo  Newspaper  Co.  v  U.S.  247  U.S. 

401  1918 

The  loledo  (O.)  News-Bee  was  found 
guilty  of  contempt  of  court  for  publishing 
a  “vociferous  expression"  that  chal¬ 
lenged  court  action  in  a  pending  utility 
rate  case.  The  newspaper  advised  its 
readers  not  to  pay  the  3c  fare  for  a  trolley 
ride  which  the  court  decreed. 

Chief  Justice  Edward  Doiif’las  White 
wrote: 

The  safeguarding  and  fructification  of 
free  and  constitutional  institutions  is  the 
very  basis  and  mainstay  upon  which  the 
freedom  of  the  press  rests,  and  that  free¬ 
dom.  therefore,  does  not  and  cannot  be 
held  to  include  the  right  virtually  to  de¬ 
stroy  such  institutions.  However  com¬ 
plete  is  the  right  of  the  press  to  state 
public  things  and  discuss  them,  that 
right,  as  every  other  right  enjoyed  in 
human  society,  is  subject  to  the  re¬ 
straints  which  separate  right  from 
wrongdoing." 

In  dissent.  Justice  Holmes  wrote: 

“I  cannot  find  anything  that  would 
have  affected  a  mind  of  reasonable  for¬ 
titude.  A  judge  of  the  United  States  is 
expected  to  be  a  man  of  ordinary  firm¬ 
ness  of  character.  1  would  go  as  far  as 
any  man  in  favor  of  the  sharpest  and 
most  summary  enforcement  of  order  in 
court  and  obedience  to  decrees,  but 
when  there  is  no  need  for  immediate  ac¬ 
tion  contempts  are  like  any  other  breach 
of  law  and  should  be  dealt  with  as  the  law 
deals  with  other  illegal  acts.  Action  like 
the  present  is  wholly  unwarranted  by 
even  color  of  law.” 

*  *  ♦ 

6 

ESPIONAGE 

Schenck  v  U.S.  249  U.S.  51  1919 

The  conviction  of  Charles  T.  Schenck 
and  others  for  publishing  a  document  de¬ 
signed  to  obstruct  the  military  draft  in 
World  War  1  was  affirmed  as  a  violation 
of  the  Espionage  Act  of  1917.  “Com¬ 
rade”  Schenck  was  general  secretary  of 
the  Socialist  Party. 

Justice  Holmes  wrote  for  the  court: 

“We  admit  that  in  many  places  and  in 
ordinary  times  the  defendants,  in  saying 
all  that  was  said  in  the  circular,  would 
have  been  within  their  constitutional 
rights.  But  the  character  of  every  act  de- 

19 


Justice  John  Hessin  Clark 


ponds  upon  the  oircumslances  in  which  it 
is  done.  The  most  stringent  protection  of 
free  speech  would  not  protect  a  man  in 
falsely  shouting  fire  in  a  theater,  and 
causing  a  panic  .  .  .  The  question  in  every 
case  is  whether  the  words  used  are  used 
m  such  circumstances  and  are  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  create  a  clear  and  present 
danger  that  they  will  bring  about  the  sub¬ 
stantive  evils  that  Congress  has  a  right  to 
prevent.  .  .  .  When  a  nation  is  at  war 
many  things  that  might  be  said  in  time  of 
peace  are  such  a  hindrance  to  its  efforts 
that  their  utterance  will  not  be  endured 
so  long  as  men  fight,  and  that  no  court 
could  regard  them  as  protected  by  any 
constitutional  right.” 

7 

ESPIONAGE 

Ahrani.s  cl  cil  v  U  S.  250  U  S.  616  1910 

I.ower  courts  imposed  a  sentence  of  20 
years  m  jail  on  Jacob  Abrams  and  several 
other  persons,  all  natives  of  Russia,  foi 
"disloyal,  scurrilous  and  abusive  Ian 
guage  about  the  form  of  government  ot 
the  United  States."  Iheir  publications 
calling  for  workers  of  the  world  to 
“awake"  and  destroy  capitalism  con 
tained  a  definite  threat  of  armed  rebell¬ 
ion.  said  Justice  John  Hersin  Clarke  in 
the  Supreme  Court  decision  that  af¬ 
firmed  the  convictions. 

Jn.siicc.s  Hohnc.s  di.s.\ci}t.s. 

"Congress  certainly  cannot  forbid  all 
eftoi  t  to  change  the  mind  ot  the  country 
Nobody  can  suppose  that  the  surreptiti¬ 
ous  publishing  of  a  silly  leaflet,  by  an 
unknown  man.  without  more,  would  pie- 
sent  any  immediate  danger  that  its  opin 
ions  would  hinder  the  success  of  the 
gov  eminent  arms  or  have  any  appreci 
able  tendency  to  do  so.  .  .  .  1  he  best  test 
of  ti  uth  is  the  power  of  the  thought  to  get 
itself  accepted  in  the  competition  of  the 
market  ;  and  that  truth  is  the  only  ground 
upon  which  theii  wishes  safely  can  be 
earned  out.  Ihat  is  the  theory  of  oui 
20 


Constitution.  It  is  an  experiment,  as  all 
life  is  an  experiment.” 

*  sje 


8 

ESPIONAGE 

Frohnerk  v  U.S.  249  U  S  204  1919 
Jacob  Frohwerk  and  Carl  Gleeser  pub¬ 
lished  12  articles  in  the  Missouri  Sluuts 
Zeitung  urging  young  men  to  refuse  to 
serve  in  the  military.  Iheir  sentence  to 
lU  years  in  prison  on  each  of  seven 
counts  was  upheld. 

Jtisluc  Holmes  w  rote  for  the  eoioi: 

"On  the  record  it  is  impossible  to  say 
that  it  might  not  have  been  found  that  the 
ciiculation  of  the  papei  was  in  quarteis 
where  a  little  breath  would  be  enough  to 
kindle  a  flame  " 


9 

SECOND-CLASS  MAIl. 

Milwuukei.  Social  Denuuraiie  Fiih  Co. 

1  Burleson  255  U.S  407  1921 
1  he  publisher  of  the  Milw  aukee 
Leader  sought  an  older  directing  Fost- 
mastei  Cieneral  Albert  S  Burleson  to  re¬ 
store  the  second-class  mailing  permit. 
The  Post  Office  ruled  that  the  news¬ 
paper's  editorials  urging  non-support  of 
the  war  against  Germany  violated  the 
Hspionage  Act  of  1917  and  therefore 
should  be  denied  the  privilege  of 
second-class  rates.  I'he  Court  agreed 
C  hie!  Justice  John  Hessin  Clarke  wrote: 

"f-ieedom  of  the  press  may  piotect 
criticism  and  agitation  for  modification 
or  repeal  of  law  s.  but  it  does  not  extend 
to  piotection  of  him  who  counsels  and 
encourages  the  violation  of  the  law  as  it 
exists  1  he  Constitution  was  adopted  to 
pieserve  our  government,  not  to  serve  as 
a  protecting  screen  foi  those  who.  while 
claiming  its  piivileges.  seek  to  destroy 
It." 

Justice  I.itias  I)  Hrandeis  dissents 
“How  dangerous  to  liberty  of  the 
press  would  be  the  holding  that  the 
second  class  mail  service  is  merely  a 
privilege,  which  Congiess  may  deny  to 
those  w  hose  views  it  deems  to  be  against 
public  policy  ." 

Justue  Holmes  dissents: 

“Ihe  refusal  to  allow  the  l.eadei  the 
rate  to  which  it  was  entitled,  whenever 
its  newspapei  was  cariied.  on  the  ground 
that  the  papei  ought  not  to  be  ^allied  at 
all.  was  unjustified  by  statute,  and  was  a 
serious  attack  upon  the  liberties  that  not 
even  the  wai  induced  Congiess  to  in 
fringe." 


10 

CRIMINAL  ANARC  HV 

Ciitlon  V  New  York  266  U.S  652  1925 
The  State  of  New  Yoik  piosccuted 
Benjamin  Gitlovv.  business  man.igci  of 
the  .Socialist  Party  newspapei.  and  three 


Justice  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 


othei  pel  soils  foi  publishing  a  Left  Wing 
Manifesto  which  declaied.  “Ihe  old 
ordei  IS  in  decay.  Civilization  is  m  col 
lapse.  Ihe  pioletaiian  levolution  and  the 
Communist  reconsti  uction  of  society  - 
the  struggle  foi  these  is  now  indispens¬ 
able.  '  Ihe  defendants  aigued  that  the 
liberties  piotected  by  the  Uth  .Amend¬ 
ment  included  those  of  speech  and  the 
press.  Iheir  convictions  weie  affirmed. 
Justice  hdwatd  lerry  Sanjord  wrote  lor 
the  majority. 

(New  York  law  making  criminal  anaieliy 
a  felony  ( 

“It  was  not  an  aibitiaiy  or  unreasona¬ 
ble  exercise  of  the  police  powei  of  the 
state,  unwaiiantably  infringing  the  fiee- 
dom  of  speech  or  press.  We  must  and  do 
sustain  Its  constitutionality  '■ 

Juslues  Holmes  dissents: 

“P.loqueiice  may  set  file  to  reason. 
But  whatevei  may  be  thought  of  the  le 
dundaiit  discouise  oeloie  us.  it  had  no 
chance  ol  starting  a  piesent  contlagia- 
tion  It  m  the  long  run  the  beliefs  ex¬ 
pressed  111  pioletaiiaii  dictatoiship  are 
destined  to  be  accepted  by  the  dominant 
foieesot  the  commuuity.  the  only  mean¬ 
ing  of  tiee  speech  is  that  they  should  be 
given  then  chance  and  have  then  way  " 


II 

CRIMINAL  .SY  NDICALISM 

Whitney  \  Cahioinia  274  I  S  J57  1927 
A  state  law  making  a  conspiiaey  to 
commit  seiious  ciiiiics  a  felony  was  held 
not  to  be  an  imieasonable  exeicise  of 
police  power  infiinging  on  the  I  list 
Amendment. 

C  om  in  ring  in  tin  majont  r  Dpituon.  Jus- 
tne  Brandeis  wioti 

“No  daiigei  flowing  Iroin  sjKeeh  can 
Ik‘  deemed  clear  and  i  icseni  unless  the 
incidence  i)l  the  evil  apprehended  is  so 
iinmmenl  thai  it  m.iv  ixtall  betore  there 
IS  opportunity  toi  lull  disc  tissiou  '  In  the 
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Phil  Kerby 
worries  about 
freedom. 

Everybody's. 

Phil  Kerby,  a  member  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  editorial  page 
staff,  doesn't  need  the  Bicentennial 
to  get  him  thinking  about  freedom. 

It's  always  on  his  mind. 

He  won  the  1976  Pulitzer  Prize 
for  distinguished  editorial 
writing  with  his  eloquent  pleas 
in  support  of  a  free  press,  open 
government,  individual  privacy. 

The  Times  would  have  preferred 
not  having  to  publish  them. 

But  with  threats  posed  by  judges, 
lawmakers,  and  law  enforcers, 
the  need  was  clear — just  as  it 
had  been  in  the  early  1940s  when 
The  Times'  vigorous  defense  of 
press  freedoms  earned  the  Pulitzer 
Gold  Medal,  the  first  of  nine 
Pulitzer  Prizes  to  be  awarded 
to  The  Times. 

While  mindful  of  the  necessity  for 
an  unfettered  press,  our  greater 


concern  always  has  been  a  free 
people.  Kerby  stated  The  Times' 
position  succinctly  in  an  editorial 
criticizing  judicial  gag  orders: 

"This  issue  is  not  between  the 
courts  und  priinurily  the  press.  It 
is  between  the  censorious  judges 
und  the  public.  Secrecy  lays  no 
burden  upon  the  press,  which  is  only 
the  intermediury,  the  messenger. 

The  censorship  that  is  imposed  is 
censorship  on  the  public.  It  is 
the  public  that  the  ministers  of 
justice  hold  in  contempt.” 

Like  us,  Kerby  would  like  to  stop 
worrying  about  threats  to  freedom. 

But  as  long  as  they  exist,  we'll 
care,  and  so  will  he.  We  think 
that's  good  news  for  everyone 
because  even  though  Phil  Kerby 
is  on  our  payroll,  he's  working  for 
every  newspaper,  and  everybody. 

LosAngelesTinies 


present  case,  he  said,  testimony  tended 
to  establish  the  existence  of  a  conspiracy 
by  the  International  Workers  of  the 
World  to  commit  serious  crimes. 
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SEDITION 

St'omher^  v  California  283  U.S.357 1931 

Yetta  Stromberg.  a  member  of  the 
Young  Communist  League,  was  found 
guilty  of  violating  a  state  law  when  she 
displayed  a  red  flag,  as  an  emblem  of 
opposition  to  organized  government  and 
stimulus  to  anarchistic  action,  at  a  camp 
where  the  library  contained  literature  in¬ 
citing  to  violence  and  armed  uprisings. 
The  verdict  was  set  aside  by  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court. 

Chief  Justice  Charles  Evans  Hughes 
wrote: 

"The  maintenance  of  the  oppc^rtunity 
for  free  political  discussion  to  the  end 
that  government  may  be  responsive  to 
the  will  of  the  people  and  that  changes 
may  be  obtained  by  lawful  means,  an 
opportunity  essential  to  the  security  of 
the  Republic,  is  a  fundamental  principle 
of  our  constitutional  system.  A  statute 
which,  upon  its  face,  and  as  authori¬ 
tatively  construed,  is  so  vague  and  inde¬ 
finite  as  to  permit  the  punishment  of  the 
fair  use  of  this  opportunity  is  repugnant 
to  the  guaranty  of  liberty  contained  in  the 
14th  Amendment." 


Chief  Justice  Edward  Douglass  White 


NATURALIZATION  OATH 

U.S.  V  Macintosh  283  U.S.  605  1931 

Douglas  C.  Macintosh,  a  Canadian, 
was  denied  U.S.  citizenship  because  he 
refused  to  take  an  oath  that  he  would 
support  and  defend  the  U.S.  The 
Naturalization  Act  was  held  to  be 
constitutional. 

Justice  George  Sutherland  wrote  for  the 
court: 

"There  are  few  finer  or  more  exalted 
sentiments  than  that  which  finds  expres¬ 
sion  in  opposition  to  war.  Peace  is  a 
sweet  and  holy  thing,  and  war  is  hateful 
and  an  abominable  thing  to  be  avoided 
by  any  sacrifice  or  concession  that  a  free 
people  can  make.  But  thus  far  mankind 
has  been  unable  to  devise  any  method  of 
indefinitely  prolonging  the  one  or  of  en¬ 
tirely  abolishing  the  other.  ...  To  the 
end  that  war  may  not  result  in  defeat, 
freedom  of  speech  may.  by  act  of  Con¬ 
gress.  be  curtailed  or  denied  so  that  the 
morale  of  the  people  and  the  spirit  of  the 
army  may  not  be  broken  by  seditious 
utterances;  freedom  of  press  curtailed  to 
preserve  our  military  plans  and  move¬ 
ments  from  the  knowledge  of  the 
enemy." 


PREVIOUS  RESTRAINT 

Near  i  Minnesota  283  U.S.  697  1931 
This  is  one  of  the  landmark  cases 
touching  on  the  vital  issues  of  press  free¬ 
dom.  A  Minnesota  law.  aimed  specifi¬ 
cally  at  the  Saturday  Press,  successor  to 
the  Twin  City  Reporter,  declared  a 
"malicious,  scandalous  and  defamatory 
newspaper"  to  be  a  public  nuisance.  J. 
M.  Near  and  a  colleague  published  at¬ 
tacks  on  the  integrity  of  the  police,  the 
courts  and  local  newspapers. 

Holding  the  law  unconstitutional.  Chief 
Justice  Hughes  wrote  for  the  majority: 

"Charges  of  reprehensible  conduct, 
and  in  particular  of  official  malfeasance, 
unquestionably  create  a  public  scandal, 
but  the  theory  of  the  constitutional 
guaranty  is  that  even  a  more  serious  pub¬ 
lic  evil  would  be  caused  by  authority  to 
prevent  publication.  .  .  .  Nor  can  it  be 
said  that  the  constitutional  freedom  from 
previous  restraint  is  lost  because  charges 
are  made  of  derelictions  which  constitute 
crimes.  .  .  .  1  he  freedom  of  the  press 
from  previous  restraint  has  never  been 
regarded  as  limited  to  such  animadver¬ 
sions  as  lay  outside  the  range  of  panel 
enactments." 


Justice  George  J.  Sutherland  wrote  for 
the  court: 

"It  is  not  intended  by  anything  we 
have  said  to  suggest  that  the  owners  of 
newspapers  are  immune  from  any  of  the 
ordinary  forms  of  taxation  for  support  of 
the  government.  But  this  not  an  ordinary 
form  of  tax,  but  one  single  in  kind,  with  a 
long  history  of  hostile  misuse  against  the 
freedom  of  the  press.  ...  It  is  a  deliber¬ 
ate  and  calculated  device  in  the  guise  of  a 
tax  to  limit  the  circulation  of  information 
to  which  the  public  is  entitled  in  virtue  of 
the  constitutional  guaranties.  A  free 
press  stands  as  one  of  the  great  inter¬ 
preters  between  the  government  and  the 
people.  To  allow  it  to  be  fettered  is  to 
fetter  ourselves." 


CRIMINAL  SYNDICALISM 

DeJonge  v  Oregon  299  U.S.  353  1937 
Oregon's  statute  restricting  protests 
against  the  government  was  declared 
void  and  the  conviction  of  Dirk  deJonge 
was  reversed. 

Chief  Justice  Hughes  wrote: 

"The  right  of  peaceful  assembly  is  a 
right  cognate  to  those  of  free  speech  and 
free  press  and  is  equally  fundamental. 
.  .  .  These  rights  may  be  abused  by  using 
speech  or  press  or  assembly  in  order  to 
incite  to  violence  and  crime.  The  people 
through  their  legislatures  may  protect 
themselves  against  that  abuse.  But  the 
legislative  intervention  can  find  constitu¬ 
tional  justification  only  by  dealing  with 
the  abuse.  The  rights  themselves  must 
not  be  curtailed." 


LICENSE  TAX 

Grosjean  v  American  Press  Co. 

297  U.S.  233  1936 

Under  a  Louisiana  statute  of  July  12. 
1934  imposing  a  tax  on  advertising  in 
newspapers  which  had  more  than  20,000 
weekly  circulation,  Alice  L.  Grosjean. 
supervisor  of  public  accounts,  sought  to 
collect  from  13  newspaper  publishers. 
The  Supreme  Court  invalidated  the  tax 
law. 


COLLECTIVE  BARGAINING 

Associated  Press  v  NLRB  301  U.S.  103 
1937 

The  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
ordered  the  AP  to  stop  discouraging  its 
employees  from  joining  a  union  and  di¬ 
rected  the  reinstatement  of  Morris  Wat¬ 
son.  a  writer,  who  had  been  active  in 
Guild  organizing.  The  Supreme  Court 
voted  5  to  4  to  affirm  the  lower  court 
rulings. 

Justice  Owen  J.  Roberts  wrote  for  the 
majority: 

“The  business  of  the  Associated  Press 
is  not  immune  from  regulation  because  it 
is  an  agency  of  the  press.  The  publisher 
of  a  newspaper  has  no  special  immunity 
from  the  application  of  general  laws.  He 
has  no  special  privilege  to  invade  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  others.  He  must 
answer  for  libel.  He  may  be  punished  for 
contempt  of  court.  He  is  subject  to  the 
antitrust  laws.  Like  others  he  must  pay 
equitable  and  non-discriminatory  taxes 
on  his  business. 

"The  regulation  here  has  no  relation 
whatever  to  the  impartial  distribution  of 
news.  The  order  of  the  Board  in  no  way 
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SOCIETY 

185  Salisbury  Street,  Worcester,  Massachusetts  01609  Tel.  (617)  755-5221 


Much  Of  America’s  great  journalism  required  first  an  abundance  of  research 

THE 

American  Antiquayian  Society 

is  the  nation’s  most  important  repository 
of  early  American  newspapers. 


•  Over  three  million  separate 
issues  are  stored  on  five 
miles  of  Library  shelves. 

•  Over  1500  different  news¬ 
papers  from  1690  to  1820. 

•  Largest  collection  in  the 
country. 

•  First  national  historical  soci¬ 
ety  in  the  U.S. 

•  Last  year  the  American  Anti¬ 
quarian  Society  recorded 
3500  research  visits  by  schol¬ 
ars,  researchers,  and  histor¬ 
ians. 


Last  year  over  3000  visitors 
were  served  and  more  than 
2000  inquiries  processed. 

Twelve  U.S.  presidents  were 
members  and  Calvin  Coolidge 
was  the  American  Antiquarian 
Society  president  from  1929 
until  his  death  in  1933. 


Justice  George  Sutherland 


circumscribes  the  full  freedom  and  lib¬ 
erty  of  the  AP  to  publish  the  news  as  it 
desires  it  published  or  to  enforce  policies 
of  its  own  choosing  with  respect  to  the 
editing  and  rewriting  of  new  s  for  publica¬ 
tion.  and  the  AP  is  free  at  any  time  to 
discharge  .  .  .  any  editorial  employee 
who  fails  to  comply  with  the  policies  it 
may  adopt." 

Justice  Sutherland  dissents: 

"It  would  seem  to  be  an  exercise  of 
only  reasonable  prudence  for  an  associa¬ 
tion  engaged  in  supplying  the  public  with 
fair  and  accurate  information  with  re¬ 
spect  to  contests  between  labor  and  capi¬ 
tal  to  see  that  those  whose  activities  in¬ 
clude  that  service  are  free  from  either 
extreme  sympathy  or  extreme  prejudice 
one  way  or  the  other.  ...  It  is  our  very 
definite  view  that  the  application  of  the 
Act  here  has  resulted  in  an  unconstitu¬ 
tional  abridgement  of  the  freedom  of  the 
press.  .  .  .  The  saddest  epitaph  w  hich  can 
be  carved  in  memory  of  a  vanished  lib¬ 
erty  is  that  it  was  lost  because  its  posses¬ 
sors  failed  to  stretch  forth  a  saving  hand 
while  yet  there  was  time." 

^  ^  * 
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CENSORSHIP 

Lovell  V  City  of  Griffin  303  U.S.  444  1938 
A  Griffin.  Georgia,  ordinance  forbade 
the  distribution  of  literature  without  a 
permit.  Alma  Lovell,  who  went  door  to 
door  selling  Jehovah's  Witness  religious 
tracts,  was  sentenced  to  50  days  in  jail 
and  fined  $50.  The  ordinance  was  uncon¬ 
stitutional.  the  Supreme  Court  ruled. 
Chief  Justice  Hufihes  wrote  for  the 
court: 

“The  ordinance  strikes  at  the  very 
foundation  of  the  freedom  of  the  press  by 
subjecting  it  to  license  and  censorship. 
The  struggle  for  the  freedom  of  the  press 
was  primarily  directed  against  the  power 


of  the  licensor.  .  .  .  Legislation  of  the 
type  of  the  ordinance  would  restore  the 
system  of  license  and  censorship  in  its 
baldest  form.  The  liberty  of  the  press  is 
not  confined  to  newspapers  and  periodi¬ 
cals.  It  necessarily  embraces  pamphlets 
and  leaflets.  .  .  .  The  press  in  its  historic 
connotation  comprehends  every  sort  of 
publication  which  affords  a  vehicle  of  in¬ 
formation  and"  opinion.  The  ordinance 
cannot  be  saved  because  it  relates  to 
distribution  and  not  to  publication." 

^  Jk  * 
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LITTERING 

Schneider  v  Irviiifiton  308  U.S.  147  1939 
This  case  consolidated  appeals  from 
convictions  under  the  laws  of  four  states 
(New  Jersey.  California.  Wisconsin  and 
Massachusetts)  designed  to  restrict  the 
distribution  of  handbills  to  pedestrians 
on  a  public  sidewalk,  picketing  informa¬ 
tion.  an  unemployment  insurance  protest 
and  canvassing  without  a  permit.  All  of 
the  convictions  were  reversed. 

Justice  Owen  J.  Roberts  wrote  for  the 
court: 

"The  purpose  to  keep  the  streets  clean 
and  of  good  appearance  is  insufficient  to 
justify  an  ordinance  which  prohibits  a 
person  rightfully  on  a  public  street  from 
handing  literature  to  one  willing  to  re¬ 
ceive  it.  Any  burden  imposed  upon  the 
city  authorities  in  cleaning  and  caring  for 
the  streets  as  an  indirect  consequence  of 
such  distribution  results  from  the  consti¬ 
tutional  protection  of  freedom  of  speech 
and  press.  This  constitutional  protection 
does  not  deprive  a  city  of  all  power  to 
prevent  street  littering.  There  are  obvi¬ 
ous  methods  of  preventing  littering. 
Amongst  these  is  the  punishment  of 
those  who  actually  throw  papers  on  the 
streets." 

*  * 
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BANNERS 

Carlson  v  California  310  U.S.  102  1940 

An  ordinance  prohibiting  picketers 
from  carrying  banners  was  declared 
void. 

Justice  Frank  .Murphy  wrote: 

"The  carrying  of  signs  and  banners,  no 
less  than  the  raising  of  a  flag,  is  a  natural 
and  appropriate  means  of  conveying  in¬ 
formation  on  matters  of  public  concern." 
*  *  * 
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BREACH  OF  THE  PEACE 

Cantwell  r  Coniu\  ticut 
310  U.S.  296  F  40 

A  member  of  the  Jehovah’s  Witnesses 
was  found  guilty  of  inciting  a  breach  of 
the  peace  by  soliciting  contributions  to  a 
religious  cause  and  playing  a  phonograph 
record.  The  ordinance  was  declared 
void. 

Justice  Roberts  wrote: 

“The  First  Amendment  embraces  two 


Justice  Owen  J.  Roberts 


concepts — freedom  to  believe  and  free¬ 
dom  to  act.  The  first  is  absolute,  but.  in 
the  nature  of  things,  the  second  cannot 
be.  .  .  .  Cantwell's  communication  raised 
no  clear  and  present  menace  to  public 
peace  and  order." 

*  *  * 
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PICKETING 

Thornhill  v  Alabania  310  U.S.  87  1940 

An  Alabama  statute  under  which 
Byron  fhornhill  was  convicted  for  loiter¬ 
ing  and  picketing  in  a  labor  dispute  was 
declared  unconstitutional. 

Justice  Murphy  wrote  for  the  court: 

“Those  who  won  our  independence 
had  confidence  in  the  power  of  free  and 
fearless  reasoning  and  communication  of 
ideas  to  discover  and  spread  political  and 
economic  truth.  Noxious  doctrines  in 
those  fields  may  be  refuted  and  their  evil 
averted  by  the  courageous  exercise  of 
the  right  of  free  discussion.  .Abridgement 
of  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press 
impairs  those  opportunities  for  public 
education  that  are  essential  to  effective 
exercise  of  the  power  of  correcting  error 
through  the  process  of  popular  govern¬ 
ment.  ...  It  is  not  merely  the  sporadic 
abuse  of  power  by  the  censor  but  the 
pervasive  threat  inherent  in  its  very  exis¬ 
tence  that  constitutes  the  danger  to  free¬ 
dom  of  discussion.  .  .  .  The  danger  of 
injury  to  an  industrial  concern  is  neither 
so  serious  nor  so  imminent  as  to  justify 
the  sweeping  proscription  of  freedom  of 
discussion." 
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PICKETING 

AFL  V  Swin}>  312  U.S.  319  1941 
Charges  that  Ross  W.  Swing  and 
others  were  flaunting  libelous  placards 
outside  a  beauty  shop  to  persuade 
employees  to  join  a  union  resulted  in  a 
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Unfimtuiiately, 
the  first  amendment 
does  not  guarantee 
financial  success  fcnr 
any  newspaper. 


The  strength  of  Harte-Hanks  lies  in  the 
capabilities  of  3500  professionals  who  publish 
newspapers  in  27  markets  in  nine  states.  Our 
64  dailies  and  weeklies  reach  over  1.75  million 
households  every  week. 

Each  Harte-Hanks  newspaper  has  its 
own  editorial  policy  tailored  to  the  unique 
informational  needs  of  the  communities  it 
serves.  Each,  therefore,  plays  a  responsive  and 
responsible  role  in  its  respective  community. 

In  1975,  for  example,  Harte-Hanks  news¬ 
papers  won  significantly  more  awards  for  jour¬ 
nalistic  excellence  in  state,  regional  and  na¬ 
tional  competition  than  in  any  previous  year. 

However,  even  though  the  quest  for 


editorial  excellence  is  an  appropriate  goal  for 
every  publisher,  nothing  compromises  the  first 
amendment  structure  of  a  newspaper  faster 
than  erosion  of  its  economic  strength. 

Over  the  long  run  there  can  be  no 
editorial  independence  without  financial  inde¬ 
pendence  —  a  business  fact  of  life  that  is  a 
working  credo  for  Harte-Hanks  newspapers. 

For  17  consecutive  quarters  since 
Harte-Hanks  became  a  public  company,  earn¬ 
ings  per  share  have  improved  over  the  same 
period  the  previous  year. 

Harte-Hanks  has  a  big  responsibility.  To 
our  readers.  To  our  shareholders.  And  to  the 
first  amendment 


HARTE'HANks  Newspapers,  Inc.  NAiiONwidE 
PO,  Box  269,  San  AntonIo,  Texas  78291 


legal  test  of  an  Illinois  law  that  restricted 
picketing.  The  Supreme  Court  voided  an 
injunction. 

Justice  Felix  Frankfurter  wrote  for  the 
majority: 

"The  right  to  free  discussion  is  to  he 
guarded  with  a  jealous  eye.  The  right  of 
free  communication  cannot  be  mutilated 
by  denying  it  to  workers  in  a  dispute  with 
an  employer,  even  though  they  are  not  in 
his  employ.” 

*  * 
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VIOLENT  PICKETING 

Milk  Wafton  Drivers  Union  of  Chicago 
V  Meadowmoor  Dairies  Inc.  312  U.S.  286 
1941 

The  Supreme  Court  divided  sharply  in 
this  case  in  which  the  majority  upheld  an 
injunction  to  stop  picketing  with  acts  of 
violence. 

Justice  Frankfurter  wrote  for  the  major¬ 
ity: 

"It  must  never  be  forgotten  that  the 
Bill  of  Rights  was  the  child  of  En¬ 
lightenment.  Back  of  the  guaranty  of  free 
speech  lay  faith  in  the  power  of  an  appeal 
to  reason  by  all  the  peaceful  means  for 
gaining  access  to  the  mind.  .  .  .  But  ut¬ 
terance  in  a  context  of  violence  can  lose 
its  significance  as  an  appeal  to  reason 
and  become  part  of  an  instrument  of 
force." 

Justice  Hugo  Black  dissents: 

"Freedom  to  speak  and  write  about 
public  questions  is  as  important  to  the 
life  of  our  government  as  is  the  heart  to 
the  human  body.  In  fact,  this  privilege  is 
the  heart  of  our  government.  If  that  heart 
be  weakened,  the  result  is  debilitation;  if 
it  be  stilled,  the  result  is  death." 

Justice  Stanley  Reed  wrote: 

"Free  speech  may  be  absolutely  pro¬ 
hibited  only  under  the  most  pressing  na¬ 
tional  emergencies." 

*  *  sk 
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CONTEMPT  OF  COURT 

Bridges  v  California  Times-Mirror  Co.  v 
Superior  Court  of  Los  Angeles 
314  U.S.  252  1941 

Two  cases  involving  punishment  for 
contempt  of  court  were  consolidated  for 
the  appeal.  The  Los  Angeles  Times  and 
its  editor.  L.  D.  Hotchkiss,  were 
penalized  for  publishing  comment — one 
editorial  was  titled  "Probation  for 
Gorillas?” — on  a  trial  that  had  not  been 
concluded.  Harry  Bridges,  a  labor  union 
chief,  was  held  in  contempt  for  criticiz¬ 
ing  a  judge's  decision  in  a  telegram  he 
wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  which 
contained  a  threat  of  a  strike.  Both  con¬ 
victions  were  reversed. 

Justice  Black  wrote: 

"Free  speech  and  fair  trials  are  two  of 
the  most  cherished  policies  of  our  civili¬ 
zation.  and  it  would  be  a  trying  task  to 
choose  between  them.  .  .  .  The  word 


'trial'  connotes  decisions  on  the  evi¬ 
dence  and  arguments  properly  advanced 
in  open  court.  Legal  trials  are  not  like 
elections,  to  be  won  through  the  use  of 
meeting-hall,  radio,  and  the  newspaper. 

(It  was  the  unanimous  view  of  the 
court  that  the  Times  editorials  had  a  neg¬ 
ligible  influence  on  the  course  of  justice 
and  the  fine  for  contempt  was  an  "im¬ 
permissible  exercise  of  the  state's 
power.”) 

Justice  Frankfurter,  who  dissented  in  the 
Bridges  case,  wrote: 

"Our  whole  history  repels  the  view 
that  it  is  an  exercise  of  one  of  the  civil 
liberties  secured  by  the  Bill  of  Rights  for 
a  leader  of  a  large  follow  ing  or  for  a  pow¬ 
erful  newspaper  to  attempt  to  overawe  a 
judge  in  a  matter  immediately  pending 
before  him.  .  .  .  Because  freedom  of  pub¬ 
lic  expression  alone  assures  the  unfold¬ 
ing  of  trujh.  it  is  indispensable  to  the 
democratic  process.  But  even  that  free¬ 
dom  is  not  absolute  and  is  not  predeter¬ 
mined.” 
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CONTEMPT  OF  COURT 

Nye  V  U.S.  313  U.S.  33  1941 
In  this  case  the  .Supreme  Court  re¬ 
viewed  the  Act  of  18.^1  which  empo¬ 
wered  judges  to  punish  for  contempt  of 
court.  R.  H.  Nye  was  being  punished  for 
an  alleged  obstruction  of  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  justice  by  trying  to  persuade  a 
plaintiff  to  withdraw  a  civil  suit  involving 
an  estate. 

Justice  Douglas  wrote  in  the  prevailing 
opinion  that  the  Supreme  Court  had  mis¬ 
read  the  language  and  history  of  the 
Congressional  act  in  its  ruling  against  the 
Toledo  News-Bee  in  1918.  "That  deci¬ 
sion  must  be  overruled.  .  .  .  The  con¬ 
demned  conduct  (of  Nye)  was  not  within 
the  vicinity  of  the  court  in  any  normal 
meaning  of  the  term." 


Justice  Felix  Frankfurter 


Justice  Harlan  Fiske  Stone,  dissenting, 
wrote: 

"I  can  hardly  believe  that  Congress, 
by  the  use  of  the  phrase  ‘so  near  there¬ 
to.'  intended  to  lay  down  a  different  rule 
if  the  contemptuous  acts  took  place  ac¬ 
ross  the  corridor,  the  street,  in  anothc. 
block,  or  a  mile  away.” 
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‘FIGHTING  WORDS’ 

Chaplinskv  v  New  Hampshire 
3 15  ' U.S.  568  1942 

A  Jehovah's  Witness  who  used  offen¬ 
sive  and  derisive  language  in  a  public 
place  was  found  guilty  of  violating  a  state 
law.  Its  constitutionality  was  upheld. 
Justice'  Murphy  wrote  for  the  court: 

"There  are  certain  well  defined  and 
narrowly  limited  classes  of  speech,  the 
prevention  and  punishment  of  which 
have  never  been  thought  to  raise  any 
constitutional  problem.  These  include 
the  lewd  and  obscene,  the  profane,  the 
libelous,  and  the  insulting  or  'fighting' 
words — those  which  by  their  very  utter¬ 
ance  inflict  injury  or  tend  to  incite  an 
immediate  breach  of  the  peace.  .  .  .  Ar¬ 
gument  is  unnecessary  to  demonstrate 
that  the  appellations  ‘damned  racketeer' 
and  ‘damned  Fascist'  are  epithets  likely 
to  provoke  the  average  person  to  retalia¬ 
tion.  and  thereby  cause  a  breach  of  the 
peace.  .  .  .  The  English  language  has  a 
number  of  words  and  expressions  which 
by  general  consent  are  ‘fighting  words' 
when  said  without  a  disarming  smile.” 

2k  *  * 
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ADVERTISING 

Valentine  vChrestensenJ  16  U.S.  52  1942 
Acting  under  a  New  York  City  ordi¬ 
nance.  Police  Commissioner  Lewis  J. 
Valentine  obtained  a  court  order  stop¬ 
ping  F.  J.  Chrestensen  from  distributing 


Justice  Frank  Murphy 
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he  First  Amendment 


presupposes  that  right  conclusions 
are  more  likely  to  be  gathered  out  of 
a  multitude  of  tongues, 
than  through  any  kind  of  authoritative 
selection, 

to  many  this  is,  and  always  will  be,  folly, 
but  we  have  staked  upon  it  our  all.” 

—Judqe  Learned  Hand 
.hneriean  Jurist 


ADVOCATE  STATE  TIMES  SUNDAY  ADVOCATE 


S2S  LArAYtTTE  STREET 


RATON  ROUGE.  LOUISIANA 


handbills  advertising  a  submarine 
exhibit.  Chrestensen  then  printed  a  pro¬ 
test  against  the  police  action  on  one  side 
of  his  handbill  and  gave  them  out.  His 
contempt  conviction  was  upheld. 

Justice  Roberts  wrote: 

“The  Court  imposes  no  restraint  on 
the  government  as  respects  purely  com¬ 
mercial  advertising.  .  .  .  The  affixing  of 
the  protest  against  official  conduct  to  the 
advertising  circular  was  with  the  intent 
of  evading  the  prohibition  of  the  ordi¬ 
nance.  If  that  evasion  were  successful, 
every  merchant  w  ho  desires  to  broadcast 
advertising  leaflets  in  the  streets  need 
only  append  a  civic  appeal,  or  a  moral 
platitude,  to  achieve  immunity  from  the 
law's  command." 

*  *  * 
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ADVERTISING  IN  HANDBILLS 

Jamison  v  Texas  318  U.S.  413  1943 
A  Jehovah's  Witness.  Mrs.  Ella  Jami¬ 
son.  was  convicted  under  a  Dallas  ordi¬ 
nance  forbidding  the  distribution  of 
handbills,  which  contained  commercial 
advertising,  in  public  streets.  Reversed. 
Justice  Black  wrote  for  the  court: 

“One  who  is  rightfully  on  a  street 
which  the  State  has  left  open  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  carries  with  him  there  as  elsewhere 
the  constitutional  rights  to  express  his 
views  in  an  orderly  fashion.  .  .  .  The 
State  may  not  prohibit  the  distribution  of 
handbills  in  the  pursuit  of  a  clearly  religi¬ 
ous  activity  merely  because  the  handbills 
invite  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  im¬ 
proved  understanding  of  the  religion  or 
because  the  handbills  seek  in  a  lawful 
fashion  to  promote  the  raising  of  funds 
for  religious  purposes." 
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LICENSING 

Jones  V  Opelika  319  U.S.  103  1943 

Ordinances  requiring  payment  of  taxes 
on  literature  sold  from  door  to  door  in 
Alabama.  Arkansas.  Arizona  and 
Pennsylvania  were  outlawed. 

Justice  William  O.  Douglas  wrote  for  the 
majority: 

“Freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  the 
press  and  freedom  of  religion  are  avail¬ 
able  to  all.  not  merely  to  those  who  can 
pay  their  own  way.  ...  It  is  a  license 
tax — a  flat  tax  imposed  on  the  exercise  of 
a  privilege  granted  by  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

.  .  .  The  taxes  imposed  by  this  ordinance 
can  hardly  help  but  be  as  severe  and 
telling  in  their  impact  on  the  freedom  of 
the  press  and  religion  as  the  ‘taxes  on 
knowledge'  at  which  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment  was  partly  aimed." 

Justice  Reed  dissents: 

“This  withdraw  al  of  the  power  of  taxa¬ 
tion  over  the  distribution  activities  of 
those  covered  by  the  First  Amendment 
fixes  what  seems  to  us  an  unfortunate 


Chief  Justice  Charles  Evans  Hughes 

principle  of  tax  exemption,  capable  of 
indefinite  extension." 
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LICENSE  TO  CANVASS 

Murdoch  v  Jeannette.  Pa. 

319  U.S.  105  1943 

One  of  a  series  of  cases  involving 
municipal  efforts  to  ban  or  restrict  the 
Jehovah's  Witnesses  in  propagandizing, 
this  resulted  in  nullifying  an  ordinance 
which  required  the  pay  ment  of  a  license 
fee  to  solicit  from  home  to  home. 
Justice  Doufilas  wrote  for  the  court: 

“Plainly  a  community  may  not  sup¬ 
press.  or  the  state  tax.  the  dissemination 
of  views  because  they  are  unpopular, 
annoying,  or  distasteful." 

Justice  Reed  dissents: 

“This  withdrawal  of  the  power  of  taxa¬ 
tion  over  the  distribution  activities  of 
those  covered  by  the  First  Amendment 
fixes  an  unfortunate  principle  of  tax 
exemption,  capable  of  indefinite  exten¬ 
sion." 

sf!  *  * 
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HOUSE  CALLS 

Martin  v  Cits'  of  Struthers 

319  U.S.  141  1943 

The  Ohio  city's  ordinance  barring  vis¬ 
itors  from  ringing  doorbells  to  distribute 
leaflets  advertising  a  religious  meeting 
was  declared  void. 

Justice  Black  wrote: 

“Freedom  to  distribute  information  to 
every  citizen  wherever  he  desires  to  re¬ 
ceive  it  is  so  clearly  vital  to  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  a  free  society  that,  putting  aside 
reasonable  police  and  health  regulations 
of  time  and  manner  of  distribution,  it 
must  be  freely  preserved." 
fustice  Minphy  wrote: 

“The  fact  that  some  regulation  may  be 


permissible,  however,  does  not  mean 
that  the  First  Amendment  may  be  abro¬ 
gated." 

Justice  Frankfurter  wrote  in  a  separate 
opinion: 

“Neither  the  First  nor  the  14th 
Amendment  is  to  be  treated  by  judges  as 
though  it  were  a  mathematical  abstrac¬ 
tion.  an  absolute  having  no  relation  to 
the  lives  of  men.  ...  It  would  be  fantastic 
to  suggest  that  a  city  has  power,  in  the 
circumstances  of  modern  urban  life,  to 
forbid  house-to-house  canvassing  gener¬ 
ally.  but  that  the  Court  prohibits  the  in¬ 
clusion  in  such  prohibition  of  door  to 
door  vending  of  phylacteries  or  rosaries 
or  of  any  printed  matter." 

Justice  Reed  wrote  a  dissent: 

"It  is  impossible  for  me  to  discover  in 
this  trivial  town  police  regulation  a  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  First  Amendment.  .  .  .  Assur¬ 
ance  of  privacy  falls  far  short  of  an  ab¬ 
ridgment  of  freedom  of  the  press." 

*  *  sk 
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FLAG  SALUTE 

West  Viiftinia  Board 
of  Education 
V.  Barnette 
319  U.S.  624  1943 

The  State  may  not  require  pupils  in 
public  school  to  salute  the  Flag  and  re¬ 
cite  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  country. 
Justice  Jackson  wrote  for  the  court: 

“One's  right  to  life,  liberty,  and  prop¬ 
erty.  to  free  speech,  a  free  press,  free¬ 
dom  of  worship  and  assembly,  and  other 
fundamental  rights  may  not  be  submitted 
to  vote;  they  depend  on  the  outcome  of 
no  elections.  The  action  of  the  local  au¬ 
thorities  in  compelling  the  flag  salute  and 
pledge  transcends  constitutional  limita¬ 
tions  on  their  power  and  invades  the 
sphere  of  intellect  and  spirit  which  it  is 
the  purpose  of  the  First  Amendment  to 
reserve  from  all  official  control." 
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UNION  RECRUITMENT 

Thomas  e  Collins 
323  U.S.  516  1945 

Sheriff  H.W.  Collins  of  Travis  County. 
Texas,  arrested  R.J.  Thomas,  an  au¬ 
tomobile  workers'  union  agent,  of  violat¬ 
ing  a  Texas  law  by  addressing  a  meeting 
to  recruit  members  without  having  regis¬ 
tered  as  an  organizer.  The  law  was  in¬ 
validated. 

Justice  Wiley  Rutledge  wrote: 

“The  First  Amendment  gives  freedom 
of  mind  the  same  security  as  freedom  of 
conscience  .  .  .  And  the  rights  of  free 
speech  and  a  free  press  cannot  be  con¬ 
fined  to  any  field  of  human  interest.  The 
idea  is  not  sound  that  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment's  safeguards  are  wholly  inapplica¬ 
ble  to  business  and  economic  activity  .  .  . 
When  served  with  the  order  (Thomas) 
had  three  choices;  (I)  to  stand  on  his 
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Stuart  A.  Dunham,  Executive  Editor  Gannett  Rochester  Newspapers 

The  Democrat  and  Chronicle  and  The  Times-Union 
in  Rochestei;  N.Y  keep  saying  "no  ". 

We  have  said  it  to  prosecutors,  grand  juries,  defense  attorneys, 
credit  managers,  political  candidates  and  government  agents.  They 
were  asking  for  our  notes,  photographs,  files  and  reporters’  recollec¬ 
tions. 

The  reason  for  our  refusal?  We  don’t  want  to  be  policemen.  We 
don’t  want  to  keep  dossiers  for  use  outside  the  newspapers.  We  don’t 
want  to  be  an  arm  of  the  government. 

When  we  explore  corruption  in  government,  failures  in  penology, 
inefficiency  in  public  works,  we  do  so  with  a  set  of  credentials.  One  of 
those  credentials  is  detachment.  And  that  is  what  we  think  our  read¬ 
ers  expect  of  us. 

GANNETT  ROCHESTER  NEWSPAPERS 

55  Exchange  Street,  Rochester,  New  York  14614 
Democrat  and  Chronicle  (mornings  and  Sunday)  The  Times-Union  (evenings)  (716)  232-7100 


Justice  Hugo  Black 


right  and  speak  freely;  (2)  to  quit,  refus¬ 
ing  entirely  to  speak;  (3)  to  trim,  and 
even  risk  the  penalty.  He  chose  the  first 
alternative  .  .  .  We  think  he  was  within 
his  rights  in  doing  so." 

Jiistii  C  Doii^’lds  wrote: 

"No  one  may  be  required  to  obtain  a 
license  in  order  to  speak." 

Justice  Roberts  dissents: 

Union  organizing  "is  in  essence  a  bus¬ 
iness  one.  Labor  unions  are  business  as¬ 
sociations."  It  was  a  proper  state  policy 
to  regulate  union  organizing. 
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MONOPOLY 

Assoeiataed  Press  r  L..S 
326  I  .S.  I  1945 

The  by-laws  of  the  AP  which  prohi¬ 
bited  members  from  selling  news  to 
non-members  and  gave  them  veto  power 
over  admission  of  competitors  as  mem¬ 
bers  were  held  to  violate  the  Sherman 
Antitrust  Act. 

Justice  Black  wrote  for  the  majority: 

"The  First  Amendment,  far  from  pro¬ 
viding  an  argument  against  application  of 
the  Sherman  .Act.  here  provides  power¬ 
ful  reas»ms  to  the  contrary  .  .  ,  Surely  a 
command  that  the  government  itself  shall 
not  impede  the  free  flow  of  ideas  does 
not  afford  non-governmental  combina¬ 
tions  of  a  refuge  if  they  impose  restraints 
upon  that  constitutionally  guaranteed 
freedom.  Freedom  to  publish  means 
freedom  for  all  and  not  for  some.  Free¬ 
dom  to  publish  is  guaranteed  by  the  Con¬ 
stitution.  but  freedom  to  combine  to 
keep  others  from  publishing  is  not .  Free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  from  governmental  in¬ 
terference  under  the  First  Amendment 
does  not  sanction  repression  of  that  free¬ 
dom  by  private  interests." 

Justice  hrankfurter  eonears: 

"Truth  and  understanding  are  not 
wares  like  peanuts  or  potatoes  .  .  .  The 
short  of  the  matter  is  that  .  .  .  the  (by¬ 
law)  restrictions  are  unreasonable  be¬ 
cause  they  offend  the  basic  functions 
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which  a  constitutionally  guaranteed  free 
press  services  in  our  nation." 

Justice  Roberts  dissents: 

"The  decree  may  well  result  not  in 
freer  competition  hut  in  a  monopoly  in 
the  .Associated  Press  or  United  Press,  or 
in  some  resulting  agency,  and  thus  force 
full  and  complete  regimentation  of  all 
news  services  to  the  people  of  the  nation. 
The  decree  .  .  .  may  well  he  but  a  first 
step  in  the  shackling  of  the  press,  w  hich 
will  subvert  the  constitutional  freedom  to 
print  or  to  withhold,  to  print  as  and  how 
one’s  reason  or  one’s  interest  dictates." 
Justice  Murphy  dissents: 

"Today  is  the  first  time  that  the  Sher¬ 
man  Act  has  been  used  as  a  vehicle  for 
aft'irmative  intervention  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  the  realm  of  dissemination  of 
information  .  .  .  WT*  stand  at  the 
threshold  of  a  previously  unopened  door. 
We  should  pause  long  before  opening  it. 
lest  the  path  be  made  clear  for  dangerous 
governmental  interference  in  the  future.  . 
.  .  The  blueprint  w  ill  have  been  draw  n  for 
the  use  of  the  despot  of  tomorrow  .’’ 
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COMPANY  TOWN 

Marsh  v.  Alabama 
326  I'.S.  501  1946 

Refusing  to  leave  a  company-owned 
town  (Chickasaw.  .Ala.)  where  she  was 
distributing  Jehovah’s  W'itness  litera¬ 
ture.  Grace  Marsh  was  convicted  for 
trespass.  Reversed. 

Justice  Black  wrote  for  the  Court: 

"Ownership  dix's  not  mean  absolute 
dominion.  The  more  an  owner,  for  his 
own  advantage,  opens  up  his  property 
for  use  by  the  public  in  general,  the  more 
do  his  rights  become  circumscribed  by 
the  statutory  and  constitutional  rights  of 
those  who  use  it.  .  .  .  Whether  a  com¬ 
pany  or  a  municipality  owns  or  possesses 
the  town  the  public  in  either  case  has  an 
identical  interest  in  the  functioning  of  the 
community  in  such  manner  that  the 
channels  of  communication  remain 
free” 

Justice  Reed  dissents: 

"The  rights  of  the  owner,  which  the 
Constitution  protects  as  well  as  the  right 
of  free  speech,  are  not  outweighed  by  the 
interests  of  the  trespasser,  even  though 
he  trespasses  in  behalf  of  religion  or  free 
speech." 

:ftt  ^  ^ 
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L.S.-OVVNED  TOWN 

Tucker  v.  Texas 
326  U.S.  517  1946 

A.  R.  Tucker,  a  Jehovah’s  Witness, 
was  charged  with  violating  the  Texas 
Penal  Code  when  he  refused  to  leave 
Hondo  Navigation  Village  which  was 
owned  by  the  United  States.  Reversed. 
Justice  Black  wrote: 

"Certainly  neither  Congress  nor  Fed¬ 
eral  agencies  may  abridge  freedom  of 


Justice  Stanley  Reed 


press  and  religion  safeguarded  by  the 
First  .Amendment." 
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SFXOND-CLASS  MAIL 

fianncftan  r.  Esquire  fne. 

327  U.S.  146  1946 

Postmaster  General  Robert  E.  Hann;- 
gan  revoked  the  second-class  mailing 
permit  for  Esquire  on  the  ground  the 
magazine  contained  indecent  material. 
Order  reversed. 

Justice  Douttlas  wrote  for  the  Court: 

"The  controversy  is  not  whether  the 
magazine  publishes  "information  i>f  a 
public  character’  or  is  devoted  to  "litera¬ 
ture’  or  to  the  "arts.’  It  is  whether  the 
contents  are  ’giHKi’  or  "bad  ’  To  uphold 
the  order  of  revocation  would,  therefore, 
grant  the  Postmaster  General  a  power  of 
censorship." 
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WAGES  AND  HOURS 

Oklahoma  Press  Publishing  Co.  v.  \V<d- 
lini; 

327  IS.  IS6  1946 
News  Printiuii  Co.  v.  Wallini’ 

A  court  order  requiring  newspaper 
publishers  to  comply  with  the  Fair  I  abor 
Standards  .Act  was  sustained.  Metcalfe 
Walling  was  administrator  of  the 
Wage- Hour  Division. 

Justice  Rutledge  wrote  for  the  court: 

"Coloring  almost  all  of  the  publishers’ 
positions  is  a  primary  misconception  that 
the  First  Amendment  knocks  out  any 
possible  application  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  to  the  business  of  publish¬ 
ing  and  distributing  news¬ 
papers.  .  .  .  The  .Amendment  does  not 
forbid  this  or  other  regulation  w  hich  ends 
in  no  restraint  upon  expression  or  in  any 
other  evil  outlawed  by  its  terms  and  pur¬ 
poses.  .  .  .  The  Act’s  purpose  was  to 
place  publishers  of  newspapers  upon  the 
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SLA  DEMANDS  ALL 

COMMUNICATIONS 


forms  of  media  publish 
,N  full,  omitting  nothing 


February  22,  1974 


“As  editor,  I  have  issued  a  policy  directive  to  The  Tribune  nullifying  the  SLA  demand  to 
The  Tribune  and  other  media... 


“A  Free  Press  is  the  keystone  of  all  your  other  basic  freedoms  granted  by  God  and 
preserved  and  protected  by  our  Constitution... 

“The  ‘Power  of  the  Press'  and  the  ‘Freedom  of  the  Press,'  carry  with  them  ‘Respon.s- 
ibilitv.'  One  of  the  primary  responsibilities  of  the  press  is  to  PROTECT  your  remaining 
freedoms  from  any  and  all  tyrants,  be  they  governmental  agencies,  foreign  powers  or 
revolutionary  organizations... 

“To  my  colleagues  in  the  news  media.  1  say:  NOW  is  the  time  to  protect  our  country's 
freedoms,  not  tomorrow;  for  if  not  now,  there  will  be  no  free  tomorrows." 

Front  Page  Editorial 
March  10,  1974 


ACTIVIST  GROUP 


SPftoE  IN 


OPPOSITION 


demandt  equal 

PMD  advert ISLMENTS 


TO 


May  26,  1976 


“It  is  reported  that  the  university's  publication  board  (at  Cal-State,  Hayward)  issued  a 
policy  directive  requiring  the  editors  oi  the  campus  newspaper  to  provide  free  space  in  op¬ 
position  to  paid  advertisements. 


“We  are  greatly  disturbed  to  learn  that  tho.se  courageous  editors  found  themselves  forced 
to  resign  rather  than  permitting  the  subjugation  of  the  primary  principles  written  into  our 
Constitution:  Freedom  of  the  Press... 


“The  Oakland  Tribune  is  a  major  newspaper  whose  future  is  dependent  on  the  proper 
academic  training  of  our  future  journalists,  and  whose  own  published  policies  pledge  us  to 
the  basic  principles  of  a  free  and  responsible  press." 

Front  Page  Editorial 
May  29,  1976 


THE  RECORD  SPEAKS  FOR  ITSELF 

Joseph  W.  Knowland,  named  1975  Publisher  of  the  Year  by  the 
California  Press  Association,  publishes  the  following  editorial 
policy  in  The  Tribune:  “We  shall  use  and  safeguard  our  consti¬ 
tutional  right  of  freedom  of  the  press,  and  therefore  shall  assume 
the  journalistic  responsibilities  that  go  with  that  right." 

The  Oakland  Tribune  created  an  enlightened  new  image,  resulting  in  larger  circulation  gain  this 
past  year  than  any  other  ABC  California  newspaper. 

OaManb  (Tribune 

Represented  nationally  by  Cresmer.  Woodward.  O'Mara  &  Ormsbee. 


Source  ABC  Six  Months*  PuNishcrs'  Statement.  .T/Tl  /7b 


Justice  Wiley  Rutledge 

same  plane  with  other  businesses.” 

(In  Courtney  M.  Mahee  v.  White 
Plains  Publishing  Co. — 327  U.S.  178 
1946 — the  court  held  that  exemption  of 
small  weeklies  and  semi-weeklies  was 
not  a  device  to  penalize  a  certain  group 
of  newspapers.) 
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FAIR  TRIAL 

Pennekamp  i'.  Florida 
328  U.S.  331  1946 

The  Miami  Flerald  was  fined  SI. 000 
and  its  editor.  John  D.  Pennekamp.  was 
fined  S250  for  contempt  of  court  after 
publishing  editorials  and  a  cartoon  cas¬ 
tigating  the  judge  in  a  pending  non-jury 
rape  case  for  being  too  protective  of  the 
defendants.  The  contempt  citations  were 
dismissed. 

Justice  Stanley  Reed  wrote  for  the  court: 

“Freedom  of  discussion  should  be 
given  the  widest  range  compatible  with 
the  essential  requirement  of  the  fair  and 
orderly  administration  of  jus¬ 
tice.  .  .  .  The  danger  under  the  record 
(in  this  case)  to  fair  judicial  administra¬ 
tion  has  not  the  clearness  and  immediacy 
necessary  to  close  the  door  of  permissi¬ 
ble  public  comment.  When  that  door  is 
closed,  it  closes  all  doors  behind  it.” 
Justice  Frankfurter  concurs: 

“A  free  press  is  not  to  be  preferred  to 
an  independent  judiciary,  nor  an  inde¬ 
pendent  judiciary  to  a  free  press.  Neither 
has  primacy  over  the  other;  both  are  in¬ 
dispensable  to  a  free  society.  The  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  in  itself  presupposes  an 
independent  judiciary  through  which  that 
freedom  may.  if  necessary,  be  vindi¬ 
cated.  And  one  of  the  potent  means  for 
assuring  judges  of  their  independence  is 
a  free  press.  ...  If  men.  including 
judges  and  journalists,  were  angels,  there 
would  be  no  problems  of  contempt  of 


court.  Angelic  judges  would  be  undis¬ 
turbed  by  extraneous  influences  and 
angelic  journalists  would  not  seek  to  in¬ 
fluence  them.  .  .  .  The  petitioners 
could  not  have  disturbed  the  trial  court  in 
its  sense  of  fairness  but  only  in  its  sense 
of  perspective.” 

Justice  Murphy  concurs: 

“Freedom  of  the  press  includes  the 
right  to  criticize  and  disparage,  even 
though  the  terms  be  vitriolic,  scurrilous 
or  erroneous." 

Justice  Rutledfte  concurs: 

“There  must  be  some  room  for  mis¬ 
statement  of  fact,  as  well  as  for  mis- 
judgment.  if  the  press  and  others  are  to 
function  as  critical  agencies  in  our  demo¬ 
cracy  concerning  courts  as  for  all  other 
instruments  of  government.” 


POLITICAL  ACTION 

United  Piihlic  Workers  of  America 
V.  Mitchell 
330  U.S.  75  1947 

Employees  of  the  federal  civil  service 
were  restrained  by  the  Hatch  Act  of  1940 
from  working  for  particular  candidates. 
The  law'  was  held  to  be  constitutional. 
Justice  Reed  wrote: 

“The  essential  rights  of  the  First 
Amendment  in  some  instances  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  elemental  need  for  order  with¬ 
out  which  the  guarantees  of  civil  rights  to 
others  would  be  a  mockery.  ...  It  is 
only  partisan  political  activity  that  is  in¬ 
terdicted.” 

Justice  Black  dis.sents: 

“The  First  Amendment  includes  a 
command  that  the  Government  must,  in 
order  to  promote  its  own  interest,  leave 
the  people  at  liberty  to  speak  their  own 
thoughts  about  government,  advocate 
their  own  favored  governmental  causes, 
and  work  for  their  own  political  candi¬ 
dates  and  parties.” 
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FAIR  TRIAL 

Craifi  V.  Harnev 
331  U.S.  367  1947 

Three  Corpus  Christi  newspaper 
people — Conway  C.  Craig.  Bob 
McCracken  and  Tom  Mulvany— were 
found  guilty  of  constructive  criminal 
contempt\^of  court  after  publishing  edito¬ 
rials  and  news  stories  which  criticized  a 
judge  (who  was  a  layman)  for  insisting 
that  a  jury  return  an  instructed  verdict  in 
a  civil  suit.  They  were  committed  to 
Sheriff  John  B.  Harney  to  serve  three 
days  in  jail.  The  court  reversed  the  con¬ 
viction. 

Justice  DoufiUis  wrote  for  the  court: 

“A  trial  is  a  public  event.  What  trans¬ 
pires  in  the  court  room  is  public  prop¬ 
erty.  .  .  .  There  is  no  special  perquisite 
of  the  judiciary  which  enables  it,  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  other  institutions  of 


Justice  William  O.  Douglas 

democratic  government,  to  suppress, 
edit,  or  censor  events  which  transpire  in 
proceedings  before  it.  .  .  .  The  news 
articles  were  by  any  standard  an  unfair 
report  of  what  transpired.  But  inac¬ 
curacies  in  reporting  are  commonplace. 
Certainly  a  reporter  could  not  be  laid  by 
the  heels  for  contempt  because  he  mis¬ 
sed  the  essential  point  in  a  trial  or  failed 
to  summarize  the  issues  to  accord  with 
the  views  of  the  judge  who  sat  on  the 
case.  .  .  .  (The  editorials)  contained 
strong,  interperate  language,  unfair  criti¬ 
cism.  but  a  judge  may  not  hold  in  con¬ 
tempt  one  who  ventures  to  publish  any¬ 
thing  that  tends  to  make  him  unpopular 
or  to  belittle  him.  .  .  .  The  fires  which 
it  kindles  must  constitute  an  imminent, 
not  merely  a  likely,  threat  to  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  justice.  .  .  .  There  was 
no  demand  that  the  judge  reverse  his 
position — or  else.” 

Justice  Murphy  concurs: 

“In  my  view,  the  Constitution  forbids 
a  judge  from  summarily  punishing  a 
newspaper  editor  for  printing  an  unjust 
attack  upon  him  or  his  method  of  dispens¬ 
ing  justice.” 

Justice  Frankfurter  dissents: 

“Changes  are  rung  on  the  remark  of 
Mr.  Justice  Holmes  in  the  Toledo  Case 
that  ‘a  judge  of  the  United  States  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  a  man  of  ordinary  firmness 
of  character  .  .  .'  But  it  is  pertinent  to 
observe  that  that  was  said  by  an  Olym¬ 
pian  who  was  so  remote  from  the  com¬ 
mon  currents  of  life  that  he  did  not  read 
newspapers.” 

Justice  Robert  FI.  Jackson  dissents: 

“The  blasts  of  these  little  papers  in 
this  small  community  do  not  jolt  us,  but 
I  am  not  so  confident  that  we  would  be 
indifferent  if  a  news  monopoly  in  our 
entire  jurisdiction  should  perpetrate  this 
kind  of  an  attack  on  us  .  .  .  This  might 
be  a  good  occasion  to  demonstrate  the 
fortitude  of  the  judiciary.” 
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The  Plain  Dealer  has 
douhled  its  circulation  lead 

in  Cleveland. 


newspaper  in  the  vital  paid-circulation  race. 

That’s  right.  We’ve  more  than  doubled  it. 

On  March  31,  1975,  we  were  in  front  of 
our  afternoon  competitor  by  an  already- 
commanding  21,241  in  daily  paid  circulation. 
By  March  31,  1976,  our  lead  had  mushroomed 
to  47,741.  Quite  simply,  we  think  this  growing 
preference  reflects  our  acceptance  as  a  better 
newspaper,  as  a  better  editorial  product. 

None  of  this  has  been  lost  on  advertisers, 
of  course.  In  1975,  we  were  number-one  in 
Cleveland  in  all  advertising  linage 
classifications.  By  a  significant  margin. 


Companies  doing  business  in  Cleveland- 
Northeast  Ohio  have  made  the  startling 
discovery  that  it  pays  to  buy  the  newspaper 
that  gives  them  more  for  less. 

So  join  the  leader 
and  take  dead  aim  at 
becoming  number 
one  in  your  field.  Get 
in  the  habit  with  The 
Plain  Dealer. 


PUIN  DEALS 


Source:  Media  Records,  Inc,  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations.  March  31, 1976  —  publishers’  reports,  subject  to  audit. 

The  Plain  Dealer  Is  represented  nationally  by  Creamer,  Woodward,  O'Mara  &  Ormsbee,  Inc.,  with  offices  In  principal  cities. 
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CIRCULATION  FRAUD 

Donaldson  v  Read  Mafiazine 
333  U.S.  178  1948 

Postmaster  General  Donaldson 
cracked  dov\  n  on  a  newspaper  magazine 
puzzle  contest  which  required  particip¬ 
ants  to  pay  an  entrance  fce.  Upheld. 
Justice  Black  wrote  for  the  court: 

"None  of  our  recent  cases  provide  the 
slightest  support  fora  contention  that  the 
constitutional  guarantees  of  freedom  of 
speech  and  freedom  of  press  include 
complete  freedom,  uncontrollable  by 
Congress,  to  use  the  mails  for  perpetra¬ 
tion  of  swindling  schemes  ...  A  conten¬ 
tion  cannot  be  seriously  considered 
which  assumes  that  the  freedom  of  the 
press  includes  the  right  to  raise  money  to 
promote  circulation  by  deception  of  the 
public.” 
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CRIME  NEWS 

Winters  v.  New  York 

333  U.S.  507  1948 

New  York  law'  made  it  a  misdemeanor 
for  Murray  Winters,  a  bookdealer.  to  dis¬ 
tribute  publications  (newspapers,  etc.) 
that  featured  crime  news  and  pictures  of 
bloodshed,  lust  and  crime. 

Justice  Reed,  writing  for  the  court, 
held  that  the  statute  was  void  because  it 
was  vague  and  indefinite. 

Justice  hrankfurter  dissents: 

"New  York,  in  the  legislation  before 
us.  has  not  exceeded  its  constitutional 
power  to  control  crime.” 

Jj:  *  ^ 
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LOUD  SOUND 

Saia  y.  New  York 

334  U.S.  558  1948 

A  Lockport.  N.Y.  ordinance  forbid¬ 
ding  sound  amplifiers  except  with  police 
permission  violated  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment. 

Justice  Doufilas  wrote  for  the  court: 

"Annoyance  at  ideas  can  be  cloaked  in 
annoyance  at  sound.  The  power  of  cen¬ 
sorship  inherent  in  this  type  of  ordinance 
reveals  its  vice.” 

Justice  hrankfurter  wrote: 

"To  the  Founding  Fathers  it  would 
hardly  seem  a  proof  of  progress  in  the 
development  of  our  democracy  that  the 
blare  of  sound  trucks  must  be  treated  as 
a  necessary  medium  in  the  deliberative 
process.” 

Justice  Jackson  dissents: 

"I  think  the  Court  is  overconcemed 
about  danger  to  political  candidates.” 

*  *  sic 
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SOUND  AMPLIFIERS 

Kovacs  \’.  Cooper 

336  U.S.  77  1949 

Police  judge  Albert  Cooper  found 
Charles  Kovacs  guilty  of  violating  a 


Chief  Justice  Harland  Fiske  Stone 


Trenton.  N.J.  ordinance  outlawing  "loud 
and  raucous  noises'"  by  a  sound 
amplifier  on  his  truck.  The  conviction 
was  upheld. 

Justice  Reed  wrote  for  the  court: 

"There  is  no  restriction  upon  the 
communication  of  ideas  or  discussion  of 
issues  by  the  human  voice,  by  newspap¬ 
ers.  by  pamphlets,  by  dodgers.  We  think 


that  the  need  for  reasonable  protection  in 
the  homes  or  business  houses  from  the 
disturbing  noises  of  vehicles  equipped 
with  such  sound  amplifying  devices  jus¬ 
tifies  the  ordinance.” 

Justice  Frankfurter  dissents: 

"Without  opportunities  (for  serenity 
and  reflection)  freedom  of  thought  be¬ 
comes  a  mocking  phrase,  and  without 
freedom  of  thought  there  can  be  no  free 
society.” 

Justice  Black  dissents: 

“It  is  no  reflection  on  the  value  of 
preserving  freedom  for  dissemination  of 
the  ideas  of  publishers  of  newspapers, 
magazines,  and  other  literature,  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  transmission  of  ideas  through 
public  speaking  is  also  essential  to  the 
sound  thinking  of  a  fully  informed 
citizenry." 

Justice  Rutledize  dis.\ents: 

"That  the  First  Amendment  limited  its 
protections  of  speech  to  the  natural 
range  of  the  human  voice  as  it  existed  in 
1790  would  be  like  saying  that  the  com¬ 
merce  power  remains  limited  to  naviga¬ 
tion  by  sail  and  travel  by  the  use  of 
horses  and  oxen  in  accordance  with  the 
principal  modes  of  carrying  on  com¬ 
merce  in  1789.  The  Constitution  was  not 
drawn  with  any  such  limited  vision  of 
time,  space  and  mechanics.” 
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In  the  history  of  journalism^ 
only  one  newspaper  has  won  more 
Pulitzer  Prizes  for  National  Reporting 
than  The  Des  Moines  Register. 

Our  Congratulations  to  the  New  York  Times 


And  our  congratulations,  too,  to  the  Register's  James 
Risser,  winner  of  the  1976  Pulitzer  for  National  Reporting; 
and  the  first  reporter  ever  to  win  the  Pulitzer,  the  Raymond 
Clapper,  the  Sigma  Delta  Chi  Award  and  the  Worth  Bingham 
Award  in  the  same  year.  His  stories  on  the  grain  export 
scandal  also  won  for  the  Register  the  Public  Service  Award  of 
the  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  Association. 


The  Des  Moines  Register 


Nationally  represented  by  Cresmer,  Woodward,  O’Mara  &  Ormsbee,  Inc. 
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PICKETING 

Gihoney  Empire  Storage 
and  Ice  Co. 

336  U.S.  490  1949 

A  group  of  ice  peddlers  led  by  Joseph 
Giboney  was  restrained  from  picketing  a 
Missouri  firm  to  stop  sales  to  non-union 
peddlers. 

Justice  Black  wrote  for  the  Court: 

“Nothing  in  the  constitutional  guaran¬ 
ties  of  speech  or  press  compels  a  state  to 
apply  or  not  to  apply  its  anti-trade  re¬ 
straint  law  to  groups  of  workers, 
businessmen,  or  others  .  .  .  We  reject  the 
contention  that  the  constitutional  free¬ 
dom  for  speech  and  press  extends  its 
immunity  to  speech  or  writing  used  as  an 
integral  part  of  conduct  in  violation  of  a 
valid  criminal  statute.” 

*  *  * 
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LOYALTY  OATH 

American  Communications 
Association  Inc.  v.  Donds 
339  U.S.  382  1950 

The  Labor  Management  Relations  Act 
denied  its  facilities  to  unions  whose  of¬ 
ficers  did  not  sign  a  non-Communist  af¬ 
fidavit.  The  validity  of  the  law'  was  up¬ 
held. 

Chief  Justice  Fred  M.  Vinson  wrote  for 
the  court: 

“It  has  long  been  established  that 
freedoms  (in  the  First  Amendment)  are 
dependent  upon  the  power  of  constitu¬ 
tional  government  to  survive  .  .  .  The 
right  of  the  public  to  be  protected  from 
evils  of  conduct,  even  though  the  First 
Amendment  rights  of  persons  or  groups 
are  thereby  in  some  manner  infringed, 
has  received  frequent  and  consistent 
recognition  by  this  Court .  .  .  The  legisla¬ 
tive  judgment  that  interstate  commerce 
must  be  protected  from  a  continuing 
threat  of  strikes  is  a  permissible  one  in 
this  case." 

Justice  Black  dissents: 

“Not  the  least  of  the  virtues  of  the 
First  Amendment  is  its  protection  of 
each  member  of  the  smallest  and  most 
unorthodox  minority." 

^  iffi 
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STREET  PERMIT 

Kunz  y  New  York 
340  U.S.  290  1951 

New  York  City's  ordinance  requiring  a 
street  preacher  to  obtain  a  police  permit 
was  voided. 

Chief  Justice  Fred  Vinson  wrote  for  the 
Court: 

“An  ordinance  which  gives  an  ad¬ 
ministrative  officer  discretionary  power 
to  control  in  advance  the  right  of  citizens 
to  speak  on  religious  matters  on  the 
streets  of  New  York  .  .  is  clearly  invalid 
as  a  prior  restraint  on  the  exercise  of 
First  Amendment  rights." 

36 


Justice  John  Marshall  Harlan 

Justice  Robert  Jack.son  dissents: 

“Written  words  are  less  apt  to  incite  or 
provoke  to  mass  action  than  spoken 
words,  speech  being  the  primitive  and 
direct  communication  with  the  emotions. 
Few  are  the  riots  caused  by  publication 
alone,  few  are  the  mobes  that  have  not 
had  their  immediate  origin  in  harangue  .  . 
My  hope  is  that  few  will  take  advantage 
of  the  license  permitted  by  today's  deci¬ 
sion.  But  life  teaches  one  to  distinguish 
between  hope  and  faith.” 
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INFLAMMATORY 

SPEECH 

Feiner  v  New  York 

340  N.S.  315  1951 

In  a  street  rally  in  Syracuse,  student 
Irving  Feiner  stirred  crowd  emotions  by 
making  surcharged  comments  about 
President  Truman  and  other  public  fi¬ 
gures  and  institutions.  His  arrest  for  dis¬ 
orderly  conduct  was  upheld. 

Chief  Justice  Fred  Vinson  wrote  for  the 
Court: 

“This  Court  respects,  as  it  must,  the 
interest  of  the  community  in  maintaining 
peace  and  order  on  its  streets.” 

Justice  Black  Dissents: 

“Hereafter,  despite  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment.  the  policeman's  club  can  take 
heavy  toll  of  a  current  administration's 
public  critics.” 

*  *  * 
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COMMUNISM 

Dennis  r.  U.S. 

341  U.S.  494  1951 

Eugene  Dennis  and  several  associates 
were  convicted  of  violating  the  Smith 
Act  which  outlawed  conspiracies  to 
overthrow  the  government  by  force  or 
violence.  The  majority  of  the  court  found 
“a  clear  and  present  danger”  and  upheld 
the  constitutionality  of  the  act. 


The  Providence  Daily  Journal,  Nov.  22, 1837 

The  liberty  of  the  Press  is  one  of  the  dearest  rights 
that  we  enjoy;  one  that  we  should  never  willingly  see 
abridged  or  suffered  to  be  infringed  upon.  It  should  be 
defended  to  the  very  last:  we  should  maintain  it 
“peaceably  if  we  can — forcibly  if  we  must.”  Rather 
than  surrender  it.  we  should  spill  the  last  drop  of 
blood  that  flows  in  our  veins. 

We  are  no  advocate  for  the  corruptions  of  the  Press; 
we  deprecate  the  base  and  sordid  uses  to  which  it  is 
often  put;  we  scorn  the  low  and  pitiful  purposes  for 
which  it  is  sometimes  used;  and  regret  to  see  it  so 
frequently  made  the  medium  of  vile,  contemptible, 
and  infamously  scandalous  attacks  upon  private  char¬ 
acter.  But  however  baneful  its  abuses,  we  would  never 
countenance  a  resort  to  mobocracy  to  abate  the  evil; 
knowing  that  thereby  a  greater  evil  would  inevitably 
ensue.  Still  less  would  we  approbate  a  resort  to  foul 
and  brutal  outrages  in  order  to  prevent  a  citizen  from 
exercising  the  rights  guaranteed  to  him  by  the 
constitution  and  laws  of  the  land. 

\\c  can  do  no  better  than  to  repeat  this  early  editorial 
statement  .  .  .  it  is  as  signifieant  and  timely  today  as  it 
was  then  ...  it  guides  us  as  completely  today  as  it  did 
then. 
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We  are  in  danger  of  forgetting  that  a  strong 
public  desire  to  improve  the  public  condition  is 
not  enough  to  warrant  achieving  the  desire  by  a 
shoijipr  cut  than  the  constitutional  way  of  paying 
for  a  change. 


—  Justice  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 


** ' 


THE  CINCINNATI  ENQUIRER 

A  COMBINED  COMMUNICATIONS  CORPORATION  NEWSPAPER 

CCC  also  opertiles  l{'n  oiildoor  advertising  companies  in  the  Unitc’d  Slates  and 
C'anada;  sevcm  network  tc'levision  st.Uions;  nine  r«\dio  st.itions;  ivco  elec  trie  sign  m.in- 
ulac  luring  eoinp<nuc's;  .nul  <i  snpc'rmarkc't  mere  hanclising  c ompanv. 


Justice  hrankfurtlier,  for  the  court: 

"There  was  power  in  Congress  to 
enact  this  statute.” 

Justice  Black  dissents: 

"1  cannot  agree  that  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment  permits  us  to  sustain  laws  suppres¬ 
sing  freedom  of  speech  and  press  on  the 
basis  of  Congress'  or  our  own  notions  of 
mere  ‘reasonableness.*  Such  a  doctrine 
waters  down  the  First  Amendment  so 
that  it  amounts  to  little  more  than  an 
admonition  to  Congress.” 

Justice  Douglas,  in  dissent: 

"If  this  were  a  case  where  those  who 
claimed  protection  under  the  First 
Amendment  were  teaching  the 
techniques  of  sabotage,  the  assassination 
of  the  President,  the  filching  of  docu¬ 
ments  from  public  files,  the  planting  of 
bombs,  the  art  of  street  warfare,  and  the 
like,  1  would  have  no  doubts  .  .  .  The 
First  Amendment  makes  confidence  in 
common  sense  of  our  people  and  in  the 
maturity  of  judgment  the  great  postulate 
of  our  democracy  .  .  .  Our  faith  should  be 
that  our  people  will  never  give  support  to 
these  advocates  of  revolution,  so  long  as 
we  remain  loyal  to  the  purposes  for 
which  our  Nation  was  founded." 
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HOUSE-TO-HOUSE 

SALES 

Breard  v.  Alexandria 
341  U.S.  622  1951 

A  magazine  subscription  salesman. 
Jack  H.  Breard.  ran  afoul  of  an  Alexan¬ 
dria.  Va.  ordinance  which  required  sol¬ 
icitors  to  be  invited  into  homes.  This  was 
held  not  to  be  a  violation  of  the  First 
Amendment. 

Justice  Reed  wrote  for  the  court: 

"Subscriptions  may  be  made  by  any¬ 
one  interested  in  receiving  the  magazines 
without  the  annoyances  of  house-to- 
house  canvassing.  We  think  the  com¬ 
munities  that  have  found  these  methods 
of  sale  obnoxious  may  control  them  by 
ordinance  .  .  It  would  be  a  misuse  of  the 
great  guarantees  of  free  speech  and  free 
press  to  use  these  guarantees  to  force  a 
community  to  admit  the  solicitors  of  pub- 


100  Years  of 
Reporting 
the  News 


THE  YORK  DISPATCH 

1876-1976 

YORK,  PENNSYLVANIA 
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MONOPOLY 

Lorain  Journal  Co.  v.  U.S. 

342  U.S.  143  1951 

The  court  sustained  an  injunction  for¬ 
bidding  the  publishers  of  the  Lorain 
Journal  in  Ohio  to  refuse  to  accept  adver¬ 
tising  from  customers  who  also  adver¬ 
tised  on  a  local  radio  station. 

Justice  Harold  H.  Burton  wrote  for  the 
court: 

"The  publisher  suggests  that  the  in¬ 
junction  amounts  to  a  prior  restraint 
upon  what  it  may  publish.  We  find  in  it 
no  restriction  upon  any  guaranteed  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press.  The  injunction  applies 
to  a  publisher  what  the  law  applies  to 
others." 

*  *  * 
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GROUP  LIBEL 

Beauharnais  i’.  Illinois 

343  U.S.  250  1952 

A  violation  of  the  1917  criminal  libel 
code  for  Illinois  was  charged  against 
Joseph  Beauharnais  who  published  vari¬ 
ous  material  that  was  contemptuous  of 
the  Negro  race.  The  law  was  upheld. 
Justice  Frankfurter  wrote  for  the  Court: 

"Libelous  utterances  not  being  within 
the  area  of  constitutionally  protected 
speech  ...  we  find  no  warrant  in  the 
Constitution  for  denying  to  Illinois  the 
power  to  pass  the  law  here  under  attack 


Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren 


lications  to  the  home  premises  of  its  resi¬ 
dents." 

Justice  Black  dissents: 

“The  constitutional  sanctuary  for  the 
press  must  necessarily  include  liberty  to 
publich  and  circulate  .  .  The  First 
Amendment  .  .  bars  laws  like  the  present 
ordinance  which  punish  persons  who 
peacefully  go  from  door  to  door  as  agents 
of  the  press.” 
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The  1976  Crop  of 

NEW  MONEY 


Is  Flowing  Into  Kansans’  Pockets! 

Based  on  conservative  estimates  of  a  280,000,000 
bushel  wheat  crop,  at  the  current  market  price  of 
$3.58,  Kansans  can  anticipate  a  harvest  of . . . 

$1,002,400,000 

New  Spendable  Income 

.  .  .  and  billions  more  from  cattle,  corn,  soy  beans  and  other  farm 
products. 


This  influx  of  more  than  one  billion  dollars  of 
“new  money”  will  be  a  tremendous  boost  to  the 
economy  of  already  prosperous  Kansas.  The 
marketplaces  will  be  humming  as  Kansans  buy 
the  necessities  and  the  luxuries  to  maintain  a 
standard  of  living  above  the  national  average. 

Kansas  has  a  worldwide  reputation  for  its  wheat¬ 


growing  accomplishments.  As  testimony  to  that 
fact,  only  recently  Topeka  and  North  Central 
Kansas  were  visited  by  Major  General  Jafar 
Muhammed  Nimeiri,  President  of  Sudan*,  and 
24  of  his  countrymen.  They  recognize  our  leader¬ 
ship  in  wheat  production  and  wanted  to  learn 
first  hand  something  about  our  methods. 


Kansas  . . .  Wheat  Country,  U.S.A.  . . .  Served  by 

Topeka  Capital 'Journal 


Morning  —  Evening  — Sunday 
Topeka,  Kansas 

A  Stauffer  Publications  Newspaper 


Represented  by  Branham /Newspaper  Sales 


*  Sudon  is  thr«e  times  the 
size  of  Texos  with  o 
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...  It  would  be  arrant  dogmatism  ...  for 
us  to  deny  that  the  Illinois  legislature 
may  warrantably  believe  that  a  man’s  job 
and  his  educational  opportunities  and  the 
dignity  accorded  him  may  depend  as 
much  on  the  reputation  of  the  racial  and 
religious  group  to  which  he  willy  nilly 
belongs,  as  on  his  own  merits.” 

Justice  Black  dissents: 

"I  reject  the  holding  that  either  state 
or  nation  can  punish  people  for  having 
their  say  in  matters  of  public  concern  .  . . 
The  First  Amendment  ‘absolutely’  for¬ 
bids  such  laws  without  any  ‘ifs’  or  ‘buts’ 
or  whereases.’  ” 

♦  4: 
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COMMERCIALISM 

Burstyn  v.  New  York 
343  ' U.S.  495  1952 

New  York’s  commissioner  of  educa¬ 
tion  denied  a  license  to  Joseph  Burstyn 
to  show  a  “sacrilegious”  movie.  “The 
Miracle.”  The  action  was  struck  down. 
Justice  Tom  C.  Clark  wrote  for  the  court: 

“That  books,  newspapers,  and 
magazines  are  published  and  sold  for 
profit  does  not  prevent  them  from  being 
a  form  of  expression  whose  liberty  is 
safeguarded  by  the  First  Amendment. 
We  fail  to  see  why  operation  for  profit 
should  have  any  different  effect  in  the 
case  of  motion  pictures  .  .  .  We  conclude 
that  expression  by  means  of  motion  pic¬ 
tures  is  included  within  the  guaranty  of 
the  First  Amendment.” 

*  *  * 
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READER  IDENTITY 

U.S.  v.  Rumely 
345  U.S.  41  1953 

A  congressional  committee  investigat¬ 
ing  lobbying  activities  held  Edward  A. 
Rumely  in  contempt  for  refusing  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  list  of  subscribes  to  literature  is¬ 
sued  by  the  Committee  for  Constitu¬ 
tional  Government.  The  Court  majority 
voided  the  citation  without  passing  on 
the  First  Amendment  issue. 

Justice  Douglas,  concurring,  wrote: 

“A  requirement  that  a  publisher  dis¬ 
close  the  identity  of  those  who  buy  his 
books,  pamphlets  or  papers  is  indeed  the 
beginning  of  surveillance  of  the  press  .  . . 
If  the  lady  from  Toledo  can  be  required 
to  disclose  what  she  read  yesterday,  and 
what  she  will  read  tomorrow,  fear  will 
take  the  place  of  freedom  in  the  libraries, 
bookstores,  and  homes  of  the  land.” 

♦  ♦  * 
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CONGRESSIONAL 

INQUIRY 

Watkins  v.  U.S. 

354  U.S.  178  1957 

When  John  T.  Watkins,  officer  of  a 
labor  union,  was  called  before  the  House 
Un-American  Activities  Committee  he 
declined  to  identify  members  of  the 
Communist  Party  and  was  held  in  con- 
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tempt  of  Congress.  The  conviction  was 
reversed. 

Chief  Justice  Earl  D.  Warren  wrote  for 
the  majority: 

“Clearly,  an  investigation  is  subject  to 
the  command  of  the  First  Amendment 
.  .  .  The  First  Amendment  may  be  in¬ 
voked  against  infringement  of  the  pro¬ 
tected  freedoms  by  law  or  by  law-making 
.  .  .  There  is  no  congressional  power  to 
expose  for  the  sake  of  exposure.  The 
public  is,  of  course,  entitled  to  be  in¬ 
formed  concerning  the  workings  of  its 
Government.  That  cannot  be  inflated 
into  a  general  power  to  expose  where  the 
predominant  result  can  only  be  an  inva¬ 
sion  of  the  private  rights  of  individuals.” 
Justice  Clark  dissents: 

“While  there  may  be  no  restraint  by 
the  Government  of  one’s  beliefs,  the 
right  of  free  belief  has  never  been  ex¬ 
tended  to  include  the  withholding  of 
knowledge  of  past  events  or  transac¬ 
tions.  There  is  no  general  privilege  of 
silence.The  First  Amendment  does  not 
make  speech  of  silence  permissible  to  a 
person  in  such  measure  as  he  chooses  . . . 
Remote  and  indirect  disadvantages 
such  as  ‘public  stigma,  scorn  and  ob¬ 
loquy’  may  be  related  to  the  First 
Amendment,  but  they  are  not  enough  to 
block  investigation.” 

*  *  * 
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POLITICAL  EXPRESSION 

Sweezy  v.  New  Hampshire 
354  U.S.  234  1957 

A  committee  of  the  New  Hampshire 
Legislature  held  Paul  M.  Sweezy  in  con¬ 
tempt  for  refusing  to  answer  questions 
concerning  the  Progressive  Party’s  ac¬ 
tivities  and  membership.  The  conviction 
was  reversed. 


Chief  Justice  Warren  wrote  for  the  court: 

“Our  form  of  government  is  built  on 
the  premise  that  every  citizen  shall  have 
the  right  fo  engage  in  political  expression 
and  association.  This  right  was  enshrined 
in  the  First  Amendment  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights  .  .  .  Any  interference  with  the 
freedom  of  a  party  is  simultaneously  an 
interference  with  the  freedom  of  its 
adherents.” 

*  *  * 
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LOYALTY  OATH 

Speiser  v.  Randall 
357  U.S.  513  1958 

The  tax  assessor  for  Contra  Costa 
County,  California  (Justin  A.  Randall) 
denied  a  war  veterans’  property  tax 
exemption  to  Lawrence  Speiser  who 
failed  to  comply  with  a  state  law  requir¬ 
ing  a  loyalty  oath.  The  Court  held  that 
the  statutory  procedures  infringed  free¬ 
dom  of  speech. 

Justice  Black  wrote: 

“California,  in  effect,  has  imposed  a 
tax  on  belief  and  expression.  A  levy  of 
this  nature  is  wholly  out  of  place  in  this 
country.  1  believe  it  constitutes  a  palpa¬ 
ble  violation  of  the  First  Amendment .  .  . 
Loyalty  oaths  .  .  .  tend  to  stifle  all  forms 
of  unorthodox  or  unpopular  thinking  or 
expression — the  kind  of  thought  and  ex¬ 
pression  which  has  played  such  a  vital 
and  beneficial  role  in  the  history  of  this 
Nation.” 

Justice  Douglas  added: 

“1  know  of  no  power  that  enables  any 
government  under  our  Constitution  to 
become  the  monitor  of  thought,  as  this 
statute  would  have  it  become.” 
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CENSORSHIP 

Kinglsex  v.  New  York 

360  O.S.  684  1959 

The  Education  Department  of  the 
State  of  New  York  refused  to  grant  a 
license  to  Kingsley  International  Pic¬ 
tures  Corp.  to  show  “Lady  Chatterly’s 
Lover"  because  its  theme  was  sexual 
immorality.  The  ruling  was  voided. 
Justice  Potter  Stewart  wrote: 

“The  First  Amendment  guarantee  is 
not  confined  to  the  expression  of  ideas 
that  are  conventional  or  shared  by  a 
majority.  It  protects  advocacy  of  the 
opinion  that  adultery  may  sometimes  be 
proper,  no  less  than  advocacy  of 
socialism  or  the  single  tax.  And  in  the 
realm  of  ideas  it  protects  expression 
which  is  eloquent  no  less  than  that  which 
is  unconvincing." 

Justice  Douglas  concurs: 

“I  can  find  in  the  First  Amendment  no 
room  for  any  censor  whether  he  is  scan¬ 
ning  an  editorial,  reading  a  news  broad¬ 
cast,  editing  a  novel  or  a  play,  or  pre¬ 
viewing  a  movie." 

*  *  * 
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SELF-CENSORSHIP 

Smith  V.  California 

361  U.S.  147  I960 

A  Los  Angeles  ordinance  placed  the 
responsibility  on  the  bookseller  to  with¬ 
hold  obscene  materials  from  sale.  Void. 
Justice  Brennan  wrote  for  the  court: 

“If  the  bookseller  is  criminally  liable 
without  knowledge  of  the  contents,  he 
will  tend  to  restrict  the  books  he  sells  to 
those  he  has  inspected;  and  thus  the 
State  will  have  imposed  a  restriction 
upon  the  distribution  of  constitutionally 
protected  as  well  as  obscene  literature  .  . . 
The  booksellers’  self-censorhip,  com¬ 
pelled  by  the  State,  would  be  a  censor¬ 
ship  affecting  the  whole  public,  hardly 
less  virulent  for  being  privately  adminis¬ 
tered." 

Justice  Black  concurs: 

“The  First  Amendment’s  language 
leaves  no  room  for  an  inference  that  ab¬ 
ridgments  of  speech  and  press  can  be 
made  just  because  they  are  slight  .  .  . 
Censorship  is  the  deadly  enemy  of  free¬ 
dom  of  progress.  The  plain  language  of 
the  Constitution  forbids  it." 

*  *  * 
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ANONYMITY 

Tallex  V.  California 
362' U.S.  60  I960 

A  Los  Angeles  city  ordinance  required 
that  handbills  distributed  to  the  public 
contain  the  names  and  addresses  of  those 
preparing  them.  Leaflets  handed  out  by 
Manuel  D.  Talley  called  for  a  boycott 
against  employers  who  did  not  offer 
equal  opportunity  to  minorities.  The  or¬ 
dinance  was  invalidated. 


Justice  Black  wrote  for  the  Court: 

“Anonymity  has  sometimes  been  as¬ 
sumed  for  the  most  constructive  pur¬ 
poses  .  .  .  Identification  and  fear  of  re¬ 
prisal  might  deter  perfectly  peaceful  dis¬ 
cussions  of  public  matters  of  importance. 
The  ordinance  is  void  in  its  face." 
Justice  Clark  dissents: 

“The  Constitution  says  nothing  about 
freedom  of  anonymous  speech  ...  Is 
Talley’s  anonymous  handbill,  designed 
to  destroy  the  business  of  a  commercial 
establishment,  passed  out  at  its  very 
front  door,  and  attacking  its  then  lawful 
commercial  practices,  comportable  with 
First  Amendment  freedoms?  I  think 
not.” 

*  *  * 
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CENSORSHIP 

Times  Film  Corp.  v.  Chicago 
365  U.S.  43  1961 

An  ordinance  requiring  the  submission 
of  motion  pictures  to  a  city  agency  for 
examination  before  an  exhibit  permit 
would  be  issued  was  held  constitutional. 
Justice  Clark  wrote  for  the  court: 

“Petitioner  would  have  us  hold  that 
the  public  exhibition  of  motion  pictures 
must  be  allowed  under  any  cir¬ 
cumstances  .  .  .  That  position  is  founded 
upon  the  claim  of  absolute  privilege 
against  a  prior  restraint  under  the  First 
Amendment — a  claim  without  sanction. 
Chief  Justice  Warren  dissents: 

“The  decision  presents  a  real  danger 
of  eventual  censorship  for  every  form  of 
communication,  be  it  newspapers,  jour¬ 
nals,  books,  magazines,  television,  radio 
or  public  speeches  ...  1  am  aware  of  no 
constitutional  principle  which  permits  us 
to  hold  that  the  communication  of  ideas 
through  any  medium  may  be  censored 


while  other  media  are  immune  .  . .  Yet  as 
long  as  the  First  Amendment  survives 
the  censor,  no  matter  how  respectable 
his  cause,  cannot  have  the  support  of 
government  .  .  .  The  First  Amendment 
.  .  .  aim  was  to  unlock  all  ideas  for  argu¬ 
ment,  debate  and  dissemination.  No 
more  potent  force  in  defeat  of  that  free¬ 
dom  could  be  designed  than  censorship. 
It  is  a  weapon  that  no  minority  or  major¬ 
ity  group,  acting  through  government, 
should  be  allowed  to  wield  over  any  of 
us.” 

*  *  * 
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COMMUNIST  PARTY 

Konigsberg  v.  State  Bar  of  California 
366  U.S.  36  1961 

Raphael  Konigsberg  was  denied  ad¬ 
mission  to  the  Bar  because  he  refused  to 
answer  questions  on  a  character  certifi¬ 
cate  as  to  his  Communist  Party  affilia¬ 
tion.  Upheld. 

Justice  Harlan  wrote  for  the  Court: 

“We  reject  the  view  that  freedom  of 
speech  and  association,  as  protected  by 
the  First  Amendment,  are  absolute.  This 
Court  has  consistently  recognized  ways 
in  which  constitutionally  protected 
speech  is  narrower  than  an  unlimited 
license  to  talk  .  .  .  This  Court  has  recog¬ 
nized  the  legitimacy  of  a  statutory  find¬ 
ing  that  membership  in  the  Communist 
Party  is  not  unrelated  to  the  danger  of 
use  for  such  illegal  ends  of  powers  given 
for  limited  purposes.” 

Justice  Black  dissents: 

“The  idea  of  ‘balancing’  away  First 
Amendment  freedoms  appears  to  be 
wholly  inconsistent  with  the  view, 
strongly  espoused  by  Holmes  and  Bran- 
deis,  that  the  best  test  of  truth  is  the 
power  of  the  thought  to  get  itself  ac- 
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The  first  free  press  was  printed  in  1690. 

It  lasted  one  dw. 


It  all  started  in  this  country  when  Benjamin 
Harris  printed  a  small  paper  in  Boston. 

He  called  it  Puhlick  Occurrences  Both 
Forreign  and  Domes  tick. 

You  see,  Harris  thought  collecting  the 
news,  printing  it  carefully  and  responsibly 
and  selling  it  to  the  community  could  be  a 
respectable  business.  One  that  both  he  and 
the  people  in  hiscommunity  could  prof  it  from. 

But  he  ran  into  trouble  on  his  first  issue. 
Not  for  printing  libels,  but  for  printing 
the  truth.  Because  printing  anything  without 
the  authority  and  approval  of  the  Crown 
was  forbidden. 

His  paper  was  immediately  suppressed 


and  the  remaining  copies  destroyed. 

But  the  idea  of  a  free  press  didn’t  die. 
Time  after  time  new  newspapers  were  born. 
And  snuffed  out.  Until  a  Revolution, 
a  Constitution  and  finally  a  Bill  of  Rights 
would  make  freedom  of  the  press,  and  the  right 
to  know,  a  legal  business  in  this  land. 

The  33  newspapers  that  make  up 
Knight-Ridder  are  d^icated  to  the  business 
of  a  free  press. 

We  are  dedicated  to  using  this  freedom 
responsibly,  and  defending  it  when  necessary. 

We  believe  that  each  one  of  our 
newspapers  should  be  free  to  serve  the  needs 
of  its  community  in  its  own  way.  All  working 


to  promote  and  preserve  the  highest  editorial 
and  reportorial  standards. 

Most  people  have  forgotten  Benjamin 
Harris.  But  they  should  never  forget  what 
he  tried  to  do.  Wfe  haven’t. 

Philadelphia  Inquirer  •  Philadelphia  Daily  News  • 
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Boulder  Daily  Camera  •  Aberdeen  American  News  • 

Boca  Raton  News  •  Niles  Daily  Star 


Kn^t-Ridder  New^^rs 


cepted  in  the  competition  of  the  market. 
The  ‘clear  and  present  danger  test’  pro¬ 
tected  speech  in  all  cases  except  those  in 
which  danger  was  so  imminent  that  there 
was  no  time  for  rational  discussion  .  .  . 
Here  the  majority  permits  the  State  of 
California  to  adopt  measures  calculated 
to  suppress  the  advocacy  of  views  about 
governmental  affairs.” 

*  *  * 
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FAIR  TRIAL 

Irvin  V.  Dowd 
366  U.S.  717  1961 

Leslie  Irvin,  a  convicted  killer, 
brought  action  against  warden  A.  F. 
Dowd  in  Gibson  County,  Indiana,  to  be 
released  because  of  prejudicial  publicity 
at  his  trial.  The  conviction  was  reversed. 
Justice  Clark  wrote  for  the  majority: 

“It  is  not  required  that  the  jurors  be 
totally  ignorant  of  the  facts  and  issues 
involved  .  .  .  Here  the  buildup  of  pre¬ 
judice  is  clear  and  convincing.” 

Justice  Frankfurter  concurs: 

"This  is  unfortunately  not  an  isolated 
case  that  happened  in  Evansville.  Ind., 
nor  an  atypical  miscarriage  of  justice  due 
to  anticipatory  trial  by  newspapers  in¬ 
stead  of  trial  in  a  court  before  a  jury  .  .  . 
This  court  has  not  yet  decided  that  the 
fair  administration  of  criminal  justice 
must  be  subordinated  to  another 
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safeguard  of  our  constitutional  system — 
freeom  of  the  press,  properly  conceived. 
The  Court  has  not  yet  decided  that,  while 
convictions  must  be  reversed  and  mis¬ 
carriages  of  justice  result  because  the 
minds  of  jurors  or  potential  jurors  were 
poisoned,  the  poisoner  is  constitutionally 
protected  in  plying  his  trade.” 

*  *  * 
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CAPITAL  MARCH 

Edwards  v.  South  Carolina 
372  U.S.  229  1963 

First  Amendment  rights  of  Negroes 
who  participated  in  a  peaceful  march  on 
the  Capitol  grounds  in  Columbia  were 
infringed. 

Justice  Stewart  wrote  for  the  Court: 

“The  14th  Amendment  does  not  per¬ 
mit  a  State  to  make  criminal  the  peaceful 
expression  of  unpopular  views.” 

Justice  Clark  dissented: 

“The  priceless  character  of  First 
Amendment  freedoms  cannot  be  gain¬ 
said,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  they  are 
absolutes  immune  from  necessary  state 
action  reasonably  designed  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  society.” 

*  *  * 
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LEGAL  RIGHTS 

NAACP  V.  Button 
371  U.S.  415  1963 

An  action  brought  by  the  National  As¬ 
sociation  for  the  Advancement  of  Col¬ 
ored  People  against  a  sheriff  in  Virginia 
resulted  in  voiding  a  law  that  made  it  a 
crime  for  a  group  to  advise  on  legal 
rights. 

Justice  Brennan  wrote  for  the  Court: 

“The  First  Amendment  protects  vig¬ 
orous  advocacy,  certainly  of  lawful  ends. 


against  governmental  intrusion  .  .  .  Liti¬ 
gation,  a  means  for  achieving  the  lawful 
objectives  of  equality  of  treatment  by  all 
governments  for  members  of  the  Negro 
community  ...  is  a  form  of  political 
expression  .  .  .  Chapter  33  (Virginia  Sta¬ 
tutes)  limits  First  Amendment  free¬ 
doms.” 

*  *  * 
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LIBEL 

Times  Sullivan 
376  U.S.  254  1964 

An  “editorial”  advertisement  in  the 
New  York  Times  in  behalf  of  the  Negro 
right  to  vote  movement  criticized  some 
actions  taken  by  L.  B.  Sullivan,  an  elected 
commissioner  of  the  City  of  Montgom¬ 
ery,  Alabama.  A  verdict  of  $500,000  was 
returned  by  a  jury  against  the  Times  and 
others.  The  court  invalidated  Alabama's 
libel  law. 

Justice  William  J.  Brennan  wrote: 

“The  allegedly  libelous  statement  do 
not  forfeit  First  Amendment  protection 
because  they  were  published  in  the  form 
of  a  paid  advertisement  .  .  .  Whether  or 
not  a  newspaper  can  survive  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  such  judgments,  the  pall  of  fear 
and  timidity  imposed  upon  those  who 
would  give  voice  to  public  criticism  is  an 
atmosphere  in  which  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment  freedoms  cannot  survive  .  .  .  We 
consider  this  case  against  the 
background  of  a  profound  national  com¬ 
mitment  to  the  principle  that  debate  on 
public  issues  should  be  uninhibited, 
robust,  and  wide-open,  and  that  it  may 
well  include  vehement,  caustic,  or  some¬ 
times  unpleasantly  sharp  attacks  on  gov¬ 
ernment  and  public  officials  ...  It  would 
give  public  servants  an  unjustified  pre¬ 
ference  over  the  public  they  serve,  if  cri- 


As  the  original  newspaper  in  The  Gannett  Group,  The 
Star-Gazette  has  been  a  leader  in  the  battle  to  preserve 
Freedom  of  the  Press  as  the  foundation  of  our  free 
society.  We  shall  not  falter. 

For  marketing  information  call  Robert  A.  Christoffel 
(607)  734-5151,  Elmira,  NY. 
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What  does  a  Senior  Otizens 
Arts  and  Crafts  E^ibit 
have  in  common 
With  a  Kids  fishing  Derfaiy? 

The  same  thing  that  the  NCAA  Indoor  Track  Championships 
have  in  common  with  Pony  Rides  for  Children. 

The  Detroit  News. 

The  News  is  sponsor  in  common  to  67  Metropolitan 
Detroit  area  community  services.  Services  that  run  the  gamut 
from  maintaining  hiking  trails  in  Michigan’s  Isle  Royale  Park, 
to  Armed  Forces  Week  Awards.  From  Industrial 
Education  Awards  to  Intercollegiate  Ski  Meets. 

Back  in  1946  The  News  first  sponsored  the  Scholastic 
Writing  Awards,  a  competition  that  has  grown  to 
attract  thousands  of  students  every  year.  In  1921  the  annual 
Metropolitan  Detroit  Spelling  Bee  was  started  by 
The  News  in  cooperation  with  the  Detroit  Public  Schools. 

Today  it  involves  every  fifth  through  eighth  grade 
student  in  the  City. 

The  annual  fund  raising  section  for  the  Detroit  Symphony 
Orchestra  is  an  important  contribution  of  The  News 
to  Detroit’s  cultural  life.  The  News  also  formally  honors 
Detroit’s  policemen  and  firemen  with  monthly  awards. 

Through  the  Metropolitan  Detroit  Science  Fair, 

The  News  gives  special  recognition  every  year  to  the  imagina¬ 
tion  and  talents  of  thousands  of  Detroit  area  youngsters. 

And  at  some  time  or  other  since  the  first  “All  aboard’’ 
was  sounded  in  1 931 ,  virtually  every  child  and  parent  in  the 
Detroit  area  has  taken  at  least  one  ride  on 
The  News’ miniature  railroad  at  the  Detroit  Zoo. 

Few  papers  in  the  nation  are  as  involved  with  their 
communities  as  The  News  is  with  Detroit.  In  the 
arts,  education,  science,  sports,  industry  and  public  service. 

Which  is  part  of  the  reason  why  The  News  has  grown  to 
be  the  paper  it  is  today. 

The  Detroit  News 

Laigest  Evening  Novspaper  Circulation  in  America. 


tics  of  official  conduct  did  not  have  a  fair 
equivalent  of  the  immunity  granted  to  the 
officials  themselves.  Such  a  privilege  is 
required  by  the  First  Amendment.” 
Justice  Black  concurs: 

“The  half-million  dollar  verdict  does 
give  dramatic  proof  that  state  libel  laws 
threaten  the  very  existence  of  an  Ameri¬ 
can  press  virile  enough  to  publish  un¬ 
popular  views  on  public  affairs  and  bold 
enough  to  criticize  the  conduct  of  public 
officials.” 

Justice  Arthur  J.  Goldberg  concurs: 

“The  Court  announces  a  constitu¬ 
tional  standard  which  prohibits  a  public 
official  from  recovering  damages  for  a 
defamatory  falsehood  relating  to  his  offi¬ 
cial  conduct  unless  he  proves  that  the 
statement  was  made  with  actual  malice 
.  .  .  that  is,  with  knowledge  that  it  was 
false  or  with  reckless  disregard  of 
whether  or  not  it  was  false  or  not  ...  In 
my  view,  the  First  Amendment  affords 
to  the  citizen  and  to  the  press  an  abso¬ 
lute,  unconditional  privilege  to  criticize 
official  conduct  despite  the  harm  which 
may  flow  from  excesses  and  abuses  .  .  . 
Such  criticism  cannot,  in  my  opinion,  be 
muzzled  or  deterred  by  the  courts  at  the 
instance  of  public  officials  under  the 
label  of  libel  .  .  .  This  is  not  to  say  that 
the  Court  protects  defamatory  state¬ 
ments  directed  against  the  private  con¬ 
duct  of  a  public  official  or  private  citi¬ 
zen.” 

*  *  * 
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LEGAL  ADVICE 

Railroad  Trainmen  v.  Virginia  Bar 
377  U.S.  I  1964 

An  injunction  issued  under  Virginia 
Law  barring  solicitation  of  legal  business 
by  a  labor  union  was  invalidated. 


Justice  Black  wrote  for  the  Court: 

“The  First  Amendment  guarantees  .  . . 
give  railroad  workers  the  right  to  gather 
together  for  the  lawful  pupose  of  helping 
and  advising  one  another.  The  right  to 
advise  concerning  the  need  for  legal  as¬ 
sistance  is  an  inseparable  part  of  this 
constitutionally  guaranteed  right. 

Justice  Clark  dissents: 

“By  its  decision  the  Court  overthrows 
state  regulation  of  the  legal  profession 
and  relegates  the  practice  of  law  to  the 
level  of  a  commercial  enterprise.” 

*  ♦  5K 
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PUBLIC  OFFICIALS 

Garrison  v.  Louisiana 
379  U.S.  64  1964 

New  Orleans  district  attorney  Jim 
Garrison  was  convicted  of  violating  a 
state  law  on  criminal  defamation  after  he 
held  a  press  conference  where  he  ac¬ 
cused  the  judiciary  of  inefficiency,  lazi¬ 
ness,  excessive  vacations  and  catering  to 
racketeer  influences.  The  law  was  held 
unconstitutional. 

Justice  Brennan  wrote  for  the  Court: 

“The  New  York  Times  rule  (on  libel)  is 
not  rendered  inapplicable  merely  be¬ 
cause  an  official's  private  reputation,  as 
well  as  his  public  reputation,  is  harmed 
.  .  .  Anything  which  might  touch  on  an 
official's  fitness  for  office  is  relevant.” 
Justice  Black  concurs: 

“Fining  men  or  sending  them  to  jail  for 
criticizing  public  officials  not  only 
jeopardizes  the  free,  open  discussion 
which  our  Constitution  guarantees,  but 
can  wholly  stifle  it.” 

Justice  Douglas  concurs: 

“We  now  hold  that  proof  of  malice  is 
relevant  to  seditious  libel — that  seditious 
libel  will  lie  for  a  knowingly  false  state- 
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Freedom  of  the  ^ 
press  is  a  right,  but  it  is 
also  a  responsibility. 

Faced  with  closed 
meetings  and  hidden 
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ment  or  one  made  with  reckless  disre¬ 
gard  of  the  truth  .  .  .  While  the  First 
Amendment  remains  the  same,  the  gloss 
which  the  Court  has  written  on  it  in  this 
field  of  discussion  of  public  issues  robs  it 
of  much  vitality.  Why  does  ‘the  freedom 
of  the  press'  that  the  Constitution  is  wil¬ 
ling  to  protect  turn  out  to  be  so  pale  and 
tame?” 

+  *  * 
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COURTHOUSE  PICKET 

Cox  i'.  Louisiana 
379  U.S.  536  1965 

The  Rev.  B.  Elton  Cox,  a  civil  rights 
leader,  led  2,000  Negro  students  in  a  pro¬ 
test  outside  a  courthouse  in  Baton 
Rouge.  His  conviction  for  disturbing  the 
peace  was  reversed  because  the  law  was 
vague  but  a  statute  forbidding  picketing 
at  or  near  a  courthouse  was  declared 
valid. 

Justice  Goldberg  wrote  for  the  Court: 

“There  can  be  no  doubt  that  (constitu¬ 
tional  safeguards)  embrace  the  funda¬ 
mental  conception  of  a  fair  trial,  and  they 
exclude  influence  or  domination  by 
either  ahostile  or  friendly  mob.  There  is 
no  room  at  any  stage  of  judicial  proceed¬ 
ings  for  such  intervention;  mob  law  is  the 
very  antithesis  of  due  process.  We  hold 
that  this  statute  on  its  face  is  a  valid  law 
dealing  with  conduct  subject  to  regula¬ 
tion.” 


FIRST  newspaper 
in  the  nation 
to  win  the  Sigma 
Delta  Chi/SPJ 
FIRST  AMENDMENT 
AWARD 

Given  in  April  1976  for 
timely  action  that  prevented 
a  total  state  blackout  of 
criminal  news. 


And,  Oregon's  FIRST 
Pulitzer  Award  news¬ 
paper  ...  in  1934,  for 
Meritorious  Public  Ser- 
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For  the  latest  on  federal  flood  insurance, 
turn  to  State  Farm’s  Insurance  Backgrounder. 


The  federal  flood  insurance  program  is  in  the  news  in  hundreds  of  com¬ 
munities  these  days.  For  a  thorough  briefing  on  the  program,  ask  for  our 
Insurance  Backgrounder  on  “Federal  Flood  Insurance."  We  have 

Insurance  Backgrounders  on  other  insurance- related  topics  in 
the  news.  Once  you’re  on  our  mailing  list,  we  ll  send  new 
ones  to  you  regularly.  For  this  free  service,  call  us  at 
309-662-2625  or  write  to: 

Robert  Sasser 

Public  Relations  Department 
State  Farm  Insurance  Companies 
^  One  State  Farm  Plaza 

Bloomington.  IL 6I70I 
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Justice  Black  concurred: 

“I  have  no  doubt  that  the  State  has 
power  to  protect  judges,  jurors,  witnes¬ 
ses,  and  court  officers  from  intimidation 
by  crowds  which  seek  to  influence  them 
by  picketing,  patrolling  or  parading  in  or 
near  the  courthouses  in  which  they  do 
their  business  or  the  homes  in  which  they 
live.” 

Justice  Clark  added: 

“Goals,  no  matter  how  laudable,  pur¬ 
sued  by  mobocracy  in  the  end  must  al¬ 
ways  lead  to  further  restraints  of  free 
expression.” 

*  ♦  ♦ 
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MOVIE  CENSORSHIP 

Freedman  v.  Maryland 
380  U.S.  51  1965 

A  Maryland  statute  requiring  permis¬ 
sion  by  the  Board  of  Censors  to  exhibit  a 
movie  was  ignored  by  a  theater  owner 
showing  “Revenge  at  Daybreak.”  His 
conviction  was  reversed. 

Justice  Brennan  wrote  for  the  Court: 
that  the  licensing  procedure  must  assure  a 
prompt  final  judicial  decision,  to 
minimize  the  deterrent  effect  of  an  in¬ 
terim  and  possibly  erroneous  denial  of  a 
permit. 

Justice  Douglas  comments: 

“If  censors  are  banned  from  the  pub¬ 
lishing  business,  from  the  pulpit,  and 
from  the  public  platform — as  they  are — 
they  should  be  banned  from  the  theater 
...  1  would  put  an  end  to  all  forms  and 
types  of  censorship  and  give  full  literal 
meaning  to  the  command  of  the  First 
Amendment.” 

♦  *  ♦ 
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TRAVEL  RESTRICTION 

Zemel  v.  Rusk 
381  U.S.  I  1965 

Louis  Zemel,  claiming  he  sought  to  ob¬ 
tain  firsthand  information  on  Cuba’s  re¬ 
volution,  sued  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Rusk  for  refusing  him,  a  U.S.  citizen,  a 
passport  to  that  country.  The  Court  said 
this  action  did  not  infringe  on  his  First 
Amendment  rights. 

Chief  Justice  Warren  wrote: 

“The  prohibition  of  unauthorized 
entry  into  the  White  House  diminishes 
the  citizen's  opportunities  to  gather  in¬ 
formation  he  might  find  relevant  to  his 
opinion  of  the  way  the  country  is  being 
run,  but  that  does  not  make  entry  into 
the  White  House  a  First  Amendment 
right.  The  right  to  speak  and  publish  does 
not  carry  with  it  the  unrestrained  right 
to  gather  information.” 

Justice  Black  dissents: 

“The  right  to  know,  to  communication 
with  others,  to  consult  with  them,  to  ob¬ 
serve  social,  physical,  political  and  other 
phenomena  abroad  as  well  as  at  home 
gives  meaning  and  substance  to  freedom 
of  expression  and  freedom  of  the  press 
.  .  .  The  First  Amendment  presupposes  a 
mature  people,  not  afraid  of  ideas.” 
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PROPAGANDA  MAIL 

Lamont  v.  U.S. 

381  U.S.  301  1965 

Corliss  Lamont  challenged  the  validity 
of  a  federal  law  which  required  a  person 
wishing  to  receive  communist  prop¬ 
aganda  from  abroad  to  sign  a  reply  card 
for  the  Postoffice.  The  Court  voided  the 
law. 

Justice  Douglas  wrote: 

“The  addressee  in  order  to  receive  his 
mail  must  request  in  writing  that  it  be 
delivered.  This  amounts  to  an  uncon¬ 
stitutional  abridgement  of  the  addres¬ 
see’s  first  Amendment  rights  . .  .  The  Act 
.  .  .  requires  an  official  act  (returning  the 
reply  card)  as  a  limitation  on  the  unfet¬ 
tered  exercise  of  the  addressee’s  rights.” 

*  *  * 
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‘PUBLIC’  TRIAL 

Estes  V.  Texas 
381  U.S.  532  1965 

The  conviction  of  Billie  Sol  Estes  on  a 
swindling  charge  was  reversed  because 
the  trial  judge  allowed  television,  radio 
and  photographic  coverage  in  his  court. 
Justice  Clark  wrote  for  the  majority: 

“We  start  with  the  proposition  that  it 
is  a  ‘public  trial’  that  the  Sixth  Amend¬ 
ment  guarantees  to  the  ‘accused’  .  .  . 
While  maximum  freedom  must  be  al¬ 
lowed  the  press  in  carrying  on  this,  im¬ 
portant  function  (covering  court  pro¬ 
ceedings,  etc.)  in  a  democratic  society, 
its  exercise  must  necessarily  be  subject 
to  the  maintenance  of  absolute  fairness 
in  the  judicial  process  ...  All  (reporters) 
are  entitled  to  the  same  rights  as  the  gen¬ 
eral  public.  The  newspaper  reporter  is 
not  permitted  to  bring  his  typewriter  or 
printing  press  (to  the  courtroom).  When 


Justice  Potter  Stewart 


the  advances  in  these  arts  permit  report¬ 
ing  by  printing  press  or  by  television 
without  their  present  hazards  to  a  fair 
trial  we  will  have  another  case  .  .  .  Re¬ 
porters  of  all  media  are  plainly  free  to 
report  whatever  occurs  in  open  court 
through  their  respective  media.” 

Chief  Justice  Warren  concurs: 

“Our  condemnation  of  televised  crim¬ 
inal  trials  is  not  based  on  generalities  or 
abstract  fears.  The  record  in  this  case 
presents  a  vivid  illustration  of  the  inhe¬ 
rent  prejudice  of  televised  criminal  trials 
.  .  .  The  guarantee  of  a  public  trial  con¬ 
fers  no  special  benefit  on  the  press,  the 
radio,  or  the  television  industry  .  .  .  The 
right  of  the  communications  media  to 
comment  on  court  proceedings  does  not 


FREEDOM  of  the  PRESS 

James  Madison  wrote:  “Knowledge  will 
forever  govern  ignorance.  And,  a  people  who 
mean  to  be  their  governors,  must  arm 
themselves  with  the  power  knowledge  gives.  A 
popular  government  without  popular 
information,  or  the  means  of  acquiring  it,  is  but  a 
prologue  to  a  farce  or  a  tragedy,  or  perhaps 
both.” 


New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey 
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How  to  dial 
the  Oil  Business. 

In  New  York 

Jim  Morakis  (212)  974-3013 
Jack  Murphy  (212)  974-3014 
Blaine  Townsend  (212)  974-3016 

Public  Affairs  Department 
Exxon  Corporation 
1251  Avenue  of  the  Americas 
New  York,  N.Y.  10020 


bring  with  it  the  right  to  inject  them¬ 
selves  into  the  fabric  of  the  trial  process 
to  alter  the  purpose  of  that  process.” 
Justice  Stewart  dissents: 

“The  suggestion  that  there  are  limits 
upon  the  public's  right  to  know  what 
goes  on  in  the  courts  causes  me  deep 
concern.  The  idea  of  imposing  upon  any 
medium  of  communications  the  burden 
of  justifying  its  presence  is  contrary  to 
where  1  had  always  thought  the  presump¬ 
tion  must  lie  in  the  iu'ea  of  First  Amend¬ 
ment  freedoms." 

Justice  Brennan,  in  separate  comment: 

“Today's  decision  is  not  a  blanket 
constitutional  prohibition  against  the 
televising  of  state  criminal  trials." 

*  *  * 
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‘PUBLIC  OFFICIAL’ 

Rosenblatt  Baer 
383  U.S.  75  1966 

A  town  supervisor  (Frank  P.  Baer) 
sued  Alfred  D.  Rosenblatt,  a  columnist 
in  the  Laconie  (N.H.)  Evening  Citizen, 
for  criticizing  his  conduct  in  operation  of 
a  ski  recreation  area.  The  case  was  re¬ 
manded  for  retrial  on  the  question  of 
whether  Baer  was  a  "public  official". 
Justice  Brennan  wrote: 

“States  have  developed  definitions  of 
‘public  official'  for  local  administrative 
purposes,  not  the  purposes  of  a  national 
constitutional  protection." 

Justice  Douglas  concurs: 

“If  1  am  right  in  assuming  Congress 
could  not  constitutionally  pass  a  libel 
law,  then  the  question  is  whether  a  pub¬ 
lic  issue,  not  a  public  official,  is  involved 
...  If  free  discussion  is  the  guide  1  see  no 
way  to  draw  lines  that  exclude  the  night 
watchman,  the  file  clerk,  the  typist,  or 
anyone  on  the  public  payroll." 

Justice  Stewart  concurs: 

"The  First  and  the  14th  Amendments 
have  not  stripped  private  citizens  of  all 
means  of  redress  for  injuries  inflicted 
upon  them  by  careless  liars." 

*  *  * 
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OBSCENITY 

Ginzburg  v.  U.S. 

383  U.S.  463  1966 

Ralph  Ginzburg  was  found  guilty  of 
violating  a  federal  statute  defining 
obscenity  when  he  promoted  a  magazine 
(EROS)  and  mailed  it  from  places  named 
Intercourse  and  Blue  Ball  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  His  conviction  was  upheld. 
Justice  Brennan  wrote  for  the  majority: 

“The  fact  that  each  of  these  publica¬ 
tions  was  created  or  exploited  entirely  on 
the  basis  of  appeal  to  prurient  interests 
strengthens  the  conclusion  that  the 
transactions  were  sales  of  illicit  mer¬ 
chandise,  not  sales  of  constitutionally 
protected  matter.” 

Justice  Black  dissents: 

“1  would  follow  the  course  which  1 
believe  is  required  by  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment,  that  is,  recognize  that  sex  at  least 
50 


as  much  as  any  other  aspect  of  life  is  so 
much  a  part  of  our  society  that  its  discus¬ 
sion  should  not  be  made  a  crime." 
Justice  Stewart  dis.sents: 

“The  Constitution  protects  coarse  ex¬ 
pression  as  well  as  refined,  and  vulgarity 
no  less  than  elegance." 

*  *  * 
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POLITICS 

Mills  V.  Alabama 
384  U.S.  214  1966 

Alabama's  Corrupt  Practices  Act  was 
declared  void  in  so  f^ar  as  it  restrained  an 
editor  (James  E.  Mills  of  the  Birmingham 
Post-Herald)  from  publishing  a  campaign 
editorial  on  Election  Day. 

Justice  Black  wrote: 

“No  test  of  reasonableness  can  save  a 
state  law  from  invalidation  as  a  violation 
of  the  First  Amendment  when  that  law 
makes  it  a  crime  for  a  newspaper  editor 
to  do  no  more  than  urge  people  to  vote 
one  way  or  another  in  a  publicly  held 
election." 

Justice  Douglas  concurs: 

“The  Alabama  law  is  a  blatant  viola¬ 
tion  of  freedom  of  the  press." 

*  *  * 
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FAIR  TRIAL 

Sheppard  Maxwell 
384  U.S.  333  1966 

On  the  ground  that  massive,  persua¬ 
sive  and  prejudicial  publicity  denied  him 
a  fair  trial  on  a  charge  of  murdering  his 
wife.  Dr.  Sam  H.  Sheppard  sued  prison 
warden  E.  L.  Maxwell  for  his  release. 
The  court  granted  a  new  trial. 

Justice  Clark  wrote: 

“Bedlam  reigned  at  the  courthouse 
during  the  trial  and  newsmen  took  over 
practically  the  entire  courtroom,  hound¬ 


ing  most  of  the  participants  in  the  trial, 
especially  Sheppard  .  .  .  Collaboration 
between  counsel  and  the  press  as  to  in¬ 
formation  affecting  the  fairness  of  a  crim¬ 
inal  trial  is  not  only  subject  to  regulation, 
but  is  highly  censurable  and  worthy  of 
disciplinary  measures. 

*  *  * 
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JAIL  DEMONSTRATION 

Adderlev  Florida 
385  U.S.  39  1966 

Harriett  Louise  Adderley  and  a  score 
of  other  students  were  arrested  under 
Florida  trespass  laws  when  they  blocked 
a  jail  driveway  during  a  racial  protest 
rally  in  Tallahassee. 

Justice  Black  wrote  for  the  Court: 

“The  assumption  that  people  who 
want  to  propagandize  protests  or  views 
have  a  constitutional  right  to  do  so 
whenever  and  however  and  wherever 
they  please  ...  is  rejected.” 

Justice  Douglas  dissents: 

“The  jailhouse,  like  an  executive  man¬ 
sion,  a  legislative  chamber,  a  courthouse 
or  the  statehouse  itself,  is  one  of  the 
seats  of  government,  whether  it  be  the 
Tower  of  London,  the  Bastille  or  a  small 
county  jail.  And  when  it  houses  political 
prisoners  or  those  who  many  think  are 
injustly  held,  it  is  an  obvious  center  for 
protest  .  .  .  The  right  to  petition  is  not 
limited  to  writing  a  letter  or  sending  a 
telegram  to  a  congressman,  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  or  Governor,  or  Mayor  .  .  .  Those 
who  do  not  control  television  and  radio, 
those  cannot  afford  to  advertise  in  news¬ 
papers  may  have  only  a  more  limited 
type  of  access  to  public  officials.  Their 
methods  should  not  be  condemned  as 
tactics  of  obstruction  and  harassment  as 
long  as  the  assembly  and  petition  are 
peaceable  .  .  .  We  do  violence  to  the 


TAL-STAR  is  pleaseci  and  prouci  to  be  part 
of  an  incJustry  whose  freecJom  is  so  vital  to 
all  the  freecioms  of  our  nation. 

An  important  part  of  our  (dedication  to 
improved  services  for  the  future  is  the  rec¬ 
ognition  that  we  are  indeed  involved  in  a 
free  and  vigorous  press. 
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What  do  these  six  s^;natuxes 
have  in  common? 

Each  one  identifies  somebody.  And  only  one  somebody. 

The  first  five  identify  the  winners  of  our  recent  trademark 
contest.  (Congratulations!) 

The  last  one  identifies  us.  And  only  us  and  our  products. 

For  instance,  there  are  other  copiers  on  the  market,  but 
only  those  with  our  signature  are  Xerox  copiers. 

We’re  proud  of  our  signature.  Because,  just  like  anybody’s, 
it’s  one  of  a  kind. 

XEROX 


XEI»X*  n  a  iradenurk  of  XEROX  CXWPORATION. 


First  Amendment  when  we  permit  this 
petition  for  redress  of  grievances  to  be 
turned  into  a  trespass  action.” 

*  *  * 
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PRIVACY 

Time  v.  Hill 
385  U.S.  374  1967 

Action  was  brought  by  James  J.  Hill 
against  Time  Inc.  under  New  York’s 
civil  rights  statute  for  publishing  a  false 
report  of  a  play  (“The  Desperate 
Hours”)  as  depicting  the  experiences  of 
the  Hill  family  when  held  hostage  by 
escaped  convicts.  Large  judgments 
against  the  publishing  company  were  set 
aside. 

Justice  Brennan  wrote  for  the  Court: 

“The  constitutional  protection  for 
speech  and  press  preclude  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  New  York  statute  to  redress 
for  false  reports  of  matters  of  public  in¬ 
terest  in  the  absence  of  proof  that  the 
defendant  published  the  report  with 
knowledge  of  its  falsity,  or  in  reckless 
disregard  of  the  truth.” 

Justice  Black  concurs: 

“One  does  not  have  to  be  a  prophet  to 
foresee  that  Judgments  like  the  one  we 
here  reverse  can  frighten  and  punish  the 
press  so  much  that  publishers  will  cease 
trying  to  report  news  in  a  lively  and 
readable  fashion  as  long  as  there  is — and 
there  always  will  be — doubt  as  to  the 
complete  accuracy  of  the  newsworthy 
facts.” 

Justice  Douglas  concurs: 

“A  fictionalized  treatment  of  the  event 
is  as  much  in  the  public  domain  as  would 
be  a  water  color  of  the  assassination  of  a 
public  official.  It  seems  to  me  irrelevant 
to  talk  of  any  right  of  privacy  in  this 
context.  Here  a  private  person  is 
catapulted  into  the  news  by  events  over 
which  he  had  no  control.  He  and  his  ac¬ 
tivities  are  then  in  the  public  domain  as 
fully  as  the  matters  at  issue  in  Times  v. 
Sullivan.” 

Justice  John  M.  Harlan  dissents: 

“The  ‘freedom  of  the  press’  guaran¬ 
teed  by  the  First  Amendment  cannot  be 
thought  to  insulate  all  press  conduct 
from  review  and  responsibility  for  harm 
inflicted.” 

Justice  Ahe  Fortas  dissents: 

“This  Court  cannot  and  should  not  re¬ 
fuse  to  permit  under  state  law  the  private 
citizen  who  is  aggrieved  by  the  type  of 
assault  which  we  have  here  and  which  is 
not  within  the  specially  protected  core  of 
the  First  Amendment  to  recover  com¬ 
pensatory  damages  for  recklessly  in¬ 
flicted  invasion  of  his  rights.” 

*  *  * 
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ACADEMIC  FREEDOM 

Kevishian  v.  Regents 
385  U.S.  589  1967 

A  New  York  law  empowering  the  Re¬ 
gents  of  the  State  University  to  bar 
teachers  from  public  schools  for  “sedi- 
52 


tious”  words  or  acts  was  held  to  be  too 
vague  and  inconsistent  with  the  First 
Amendment. 

Justice  Brennan  wrote  for  the  court: 

“Our  experience  under  the  Sedition 
Act  of  1798  taught  us  that  dangers  fatal  to 
First  Amendment  freedoms  inhere  in  the 
word  ‘seditious’.  And  the  word  ‘treason¬ 
able’  if  left  undefined  is  no  less  danger¬ 
ously  uncertain  .  . .  Academic  freedom  is 
a  special  concern  of  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment,  which  does  not  tolerate  laws  that 
cast  a  pall  of  orthodoxy  on  the  class¬ 
room.” 

*  9ic  * 
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‘PUBLIC  FIGURES’ 

Curtis  v.  Butts 
388  U.S.  130  1967 
AP  v.  Walker 
(same) 

Wallace  Butts,  football  coach  at  the 
University  of  Georgia,  sued  Curtis  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  for  saying  in  a  Saturday 
Evening  Post  article  that  he  had  con¬ 
spired  to  fix  a  game.  Butts  was  employed 
by  a  private  athletic  association.  In  the 
second  case,  retired  Gen.  Edwin  A. 
Walker  sued  the  Associated  Press  for 
libel  in  a  report  that  he,  as  a  private  citi¬ 
zen,  had  led  violent  crowds  against  fed¬ 
eral  marshals  in  a  school  dispute.  The 
Supreme  Court  affirmed  the  judgment 
against  Curtis  (finally  set  at  $460,000)  but 
reversed  an  $800,000  judgment  against 
the  AP. 

Justice  Harlan  wrote: 

“In  Butts,  the  evidence  is  ample  to 
support  a  finding  of  highly  unreasonable 
conduct  constituting  an  extreme  depar¬ 
ture  from  the  standards  of  investigation 
and  reporting  ordinarily  adhered  to  by 
responsible  publishers  ...  In  contrast, 
the  dispatch  which  concerns  us  in 
Walker  was  news  which  required  im¬ 
mediate  dissemination  .  .  .  The  AP  re¬ 
ceived  the  information  from  a  corres¬ 
pondent  who  was  present  at  the  scene  of 
the  events  and  gave  every  indication  of 
being  trustworthy  and  competent.” 


Chief  Justice  Warren  concurs: 

“All  of  us  agree  that  the  basic  consid¬ 
erations  underlying  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment  require  that  some  limitations  be 
placed  upon  the  application  of  state  libel 
laws  to  ‘public  figures’  as  well  as  ‘public 
officials’  .  .  .'The  respondents  in  these 
cases  are  ‘public  figures’  for  First 
Amendment  purposes  ...  1  am  satisfied 
that  the  evidence  (in  Butts)  discloses  the 
reckless  disregard  for  the  truth  of  which 
we  spoke  in  Times  v.  Sullivan.  Freedom 
of  the  press  under  the  First  Amendment 
does  not  include  absolute  license  to  de¬ 
stroy  lives  or  careers.” 

Justice  Black  concurs  in  Butts,  dissents 
in  Walker: 

“The  Court  is  getting  itself  into  the 
same  quagmire  in  the  field  of  libel  in 
which  it  is  now  helplessly  struggling  in 
the  field  of  obscenity  ...  It  is  time  to 
abandon  7/mes- Sullivan  and  adopt  the 
rule  to  the  effect  that  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment  was  intended  to  leave  the  press  free 
from  the  harassment  of  libel  judgments.” 
*  *  * 
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RECKLESS  REPORT 

St.  Amant  v.  Thompson 
390  U.S.  727  1968 

Phil  A.  St.  Amant,  a  candidate  for 
public  office  in  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  won 
a  $5,0(X)  libel  judgment  against  Herman 
A.  Thompson,  a  deputy  sheriff,  after  a 
local  tv  station  aired  an  affidavit  con¬ 
cerning  bribery.  The  verdict  was  re¬ 
versed. 

Justice  White  wrote: 

“Reckless  conduct  is  not  measured  by 
whether  a  reasonably  prudent  man 
would  have  published,  or  would  have  in¬ 
vestigated  before  publishing.  There  must 
be  sufficient  evidence  to  permit  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  defendant  in  fact  enter¬ 
tained  serious  doubts  as  to  the  truth  of 
his  publication.  Publishing  with  such 
doubts  shows  reckless  disregard  for  truth 
or  falsity  and  demonstrates  actual  malice 
...  To  insure  the  ascertainment  and  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  truth  about  public  affairs, 
it  is  essential  that  the  First  Amendment 
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Every  day.  The  POTTSVILLE  REPUBLICAN  reminds  its  readers  of  their 
precious  heritage  in  FREEDOM  OF  THE  PRESS  with  an  historical  quote  in  a 
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NEW  THREE-COLOR  UNIT 


CHICAGO  —  A  unique  three- 
color  printing  unit  for  the  Commu¬ 
nity  press  has  been  introduced  by 
Goss.  Named  the  Universal  Offset 
unit,  it  is  intended  to  provide  out¬ 
standing  color  capability  for  Com¬ 
munity  presses,  with  minimum  loss 
of  page  capacity. 

The  Universal  unit  can  be  used  to 
print  from  one  to  three  colors  on  one 
side  of  a  web,  or  to  print  one  color  on 
one  side  and  two  colors  on  the  sec¬ 
ond  side.  It  can  be  added  to  existing 
presses  or  included  in  new  ones. 

Installed  in  conjunction  with 
standard  and  stacked  units,  the 
Universal  unit  offers  versatile  use  of 
spot,  three-color  and  four-color  pro¬ 
cess,  greatly  enhancing  the 
capabilities  of  the  press  for  news¬ 
paper  or  commercial  color  work. 

The  unit  includes  three  printing 
couples  surrounding  a  central  im¬ 
pression  cylinder.  The  impression 
cylinder  has  an  unusual  feature  in 
that  it  carries  an  offset  blanket.  In 
addition  to  printing  by  offset  from 
the  conventional  blanket  cylinders, 
a  double  offset  impression  can  be 
printed  from  the  impression  cylin¬ 
der  blanket.  This  approach  greatly 
increases  the  versatility  of  the  unit. 
No  driveline  or  cylinder  position 
changes  are  required  for  changing 
the  operation  of  the  Universal  unit. 


3  colors  on 
outside  of  web. 


2  colors  on 
outside  of  web. 

1  color  on  inside 
by  double  transfer. 

1  color  on 
outside  of  web. 

2  colors  on  inside 
by  double  transfer. 


The  new  Goss  Universal  Offset  unit.  Diagrams  on  right  side  of  drawing  show 
potential  color  combinations.  _ 


Goss  Metro-text 
system  on  edition 
at  LasTfegas 

LAS  VEGAS  —  Visitors  to  the 
ANPA/RI  Production  Management 
Conference  and  trade  show  can  view 
the  newly  installed  Goss  Metro-text 
copy  management  and  production 
system  on  edition  at  the  Las  Vegas 
Review-Journal. 

The  new  Goss  system  at  the 
67,000  circulation  Review-Journal 
produces  editorial  copy  plus  clas¬ 
sified  and  display  ads.  A  wire  entry 
sub-system  will  handle  on-line  wire 
service  input  from  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  wire,  the  UPI-B  wire,  UPI- 
financial,  AP-financial,  AP-A  and  B 
wires,  AP  race  results  and  AP  sports. 

Visitors  to  Rockwell  International’s 
booth  at  the  show  can  see  the  Goss 
Metro- set/plus  and  Metro-set/2 
phototypesetters,  including  the  logo¬ 
type  unit  and  a  film  transporter 
interfacing  with  a  Log-E  processor, 
a  Goss  Metro-reader  II,  and  Goss 
Video  Display  Tferminals. 


Ron  White  outlines 
future  focus 
for  Goss  presses 

CHICAGO  —  Speaking  before  a 
recent  printing  symposium,  Ron 
White,  president  of  Rockwell’s 
Graphic  Systems 
Group,  named 
twin  goals  for  his 
Group  and  its 
Goss  presses  and 
pre-press  equip¬ 
ment:  1)  develop 
new  equipment  to 
help  newspapers 
maintain  their 
profitability  and  Ron  White 
2)  help  publishers  fully  use  the 
productivity  inherent  in  present 
equipment. 

White  said  he  sees  evolutionary, 
rather  than  revolutionary,  equip¬ 
ment  changes  in  the  immediate 
future.  Plus  a  greater  manufac¬ 
turer  response  to  the  needs  of  news¬ 
papers  as  operating  requirements 
become  better  defined. 


2.  THE  ROCKWELL  GRAPHIC 


Satellite  plants  rely  on  Goss 


PARIS  —  Le  Parisien  Libere,  a 
leading  national  daily  here  in  France, 
is  abandoning  the  concept  of  one 
central  printing  facility.  Last  year, 
the  newspaper’s  management  took 
the  first  step  in  establishing  a  group 
of  satellite  printing  plants  through¬ 
out  France,  using  facsimile  trans¬ 
mission,  web  offset  printing,  and 
local  distribution  networks. 

First  step:  Chartres 

The  first  satellite  operation  was 
established  in  Chartres,  in  May  of 
1975.  A  5-unit  Goss  Community 
press  and  a  5-unit  Goss  Urbanite 
press  began  production  of  nearly 
200,000  copies  daily,  including  both 
spot  color  and  full  color  illustra¬ 
tions.  Since  then,  a  3/Color  unit  has 
been  ordered  for  the  Urbanite  press. 

Second  step:  Saint-Ouen 

A  second  satellite  plant  at 
Saint-Ouen  will  be  equipped  with 
one  6-unit  and  three  5-unit  Goss 
Urbanite  presses.  All  of  them  will  be  Goss  Urbanite  being  loaded  in  Chicago  for  delivery  to  Chartres,  France, 
equipped  with  Urbanite  folders  and 
Urbanite  3/Color  imits. 

Third  step:  Angers 

Angers,  site  of  a  third  plant,  will 
use  a  6-unit  Goss  Urbanite  equipped 
with  a  3/Color  unit  for  full  color  pro¬ 
duction. 

The  continuing  geographical  di¬ 
versification  of  Le  Parisien  Libere 
will  be  closely  watched  by  newspa¬ 
pers  throughout  the  world  which 
face  similar  central-plant  distribu¬ 
tion  problems. 
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Goss  offset  sales  boom  abroad 

CHICAGO 


A  report  on  recent  Lahr,  West  Germany,  ordered  a 
sales  of  Goss  offset  newspaper  5-unit  Community.  Le  Courrier 
presses  overseas  reveals  some  in-  Picard,  Amiens,  France,  ordered  a 
teresting  statistics  about  the  ac-  Metroliner  press  (2  units,  3  color 
ceptance  of  offset  outside  the  U.S.  decks,  2  f^olders).  La  Presse, 
Here’s  a  sampling  of  the  report;  Thrbres,  France,  ordered  a  1-unit, 

Emek,  publisher  in  Ankara,  1-folder  Community  for  commer- 
TVirkey,  ordered  a  6-unit  Commu-  cial  work, 
nity.  Schauenberg,  publisher  in 


Goss  press  production  starts  in  Reading,  Pa.,  piant 

READING,  PA. 


encompasses  nearly  a  million  square 
feet  which  will  accommodate  cur¬ 
rent  production,  as  well  as  provide 
space  for  future  expansion. 

The  Reading  facility  brings  to 
eight  the  number  of  plants  being  op¬ 


erated  by  Graphic  Systems  Group. 
Presses  are  manufactured  in  several 
other  plants  located  in  Cedar 
Rapids,  Iowa,  and  Rockford,  Illinois. 
Downers  Grove,  Illinois,  is  the  site 
of  production  for  Goss  pre-press 
equipment.  Locations  in  Chicago 
and  in  Pearl  River,  New  York,  are 
devoted  to  customer  parts  produc¬ 
tion,  warehousing,  and  distribution. 

Less  well  known  to  the  U.S. A. 
graphic  arts  industry  is  a  large, 
modern  plant  located  in  Preston, 
England,  where  letterpress  and  off¬ 
set  newspaper  presses  are  produced. 


■Graphic  Systems 
Group  of  Rockwell  International 
has  assumed  control  of  Rockwell’s 
Production  Equipment  Division  fa¬ 
cility  here  and  has  started  produc¬ 
tion  of  newspaper  presses.  The  plant 


Goss  presses  are  produced  in 
million-square-foot  Reading  plant. 


3.  THE  ROCKWELL  GRAPHIC 


Cosmo  buyer  sees  print  quality  boost 


MONTGOMERY,  ALA.  —  The 
Advertiser  Company  expects  their 
new  Goss  Cosmo-Offset  press  to 
improve  the  quality  of  pictures 
and  print  "by  as  much  as  50% 
said  James  Martin,  v.p.-operations. 

Installation  of  the  new  Goss 
Cosmo  9-unit  press,  scheduled  for 
July,  1977,  will  complete  a  $7.5  mil¬ 
lion  modernization  program,  giv¬ 
ing  the  Advertiser- Journal  one  of 
the  most  modern  metropolitan 
newspaper  printing  facilities  in 
the  South. 


Signing  the  contract  for  Goss  Cosmo-Offset  units  is  Harold  Martin,  president  of 
The  Advertiser  Co.  Looking  on  are  (L  to  R)  Jim  Martin,  Advertiser’s  v.p.- 
operations,  and  Graphic  Systems  Group  sales  representatives  Al  Taber  and 
Bob  Wickham. 


Miehle,Wohlenberg  begin  26th  year  together 


CHICAGO  —  Wohlenberg  Regent 
paper  cutters  and  Rapid  three-knife 
trimmers  will  continue  to  be  mar¬ 
keted  by  Graphic  Systems  Group 
through  its  Miehle  products  sales 
and  service  organization.  News  that 
the  25-year  business  relationship 
will  continue  came  recently  in  a 
joint  announcement  by  Graphic 
Systems  Group  and  H.  Wohlenberg 
K.G.  of  Hanover,  Germany. 

Miehle  v.p.  Ed  Lemanski,  who 
made  the  announcement  on  behalf 
of  his  company,  described  the  prod¬ 
ucts  involved  as  follows: 

The  Wohlenberg  Regent  cutter 
line  includes  sizes  from  35%"  to 
86"  Unitized  construction  of  the 


machines  contributes  to  reliable 
function  and  low  maintenance. Their 
high  production  capacities  are  fur¬ 
ther  enhanced  through  the  use  of 
multi-channel  magnetic  tape  mem¬ 
ory.  The  memory  control  system  aids 
in  fast  setup  while  giving  spacing 
accuracy  of  plus  or  minus  0.004." 
Clamping  functions  are  hydraulically 
operated,  while  cutting  is  pxjwered 
by  rugged  gear  drive  systems. 

The  Wohlenberg  Rapid  three- 
knife  trimmer  is  designed  for  high¬ 
speed  production  trimming  at  oper¬ 
ating  speeds  up  to  25  lifts  a  minute. 

Miehle,  primarily  known  for  its 
presses,  also  markets  MBO  folders. 


The  Goss  Metro-text  system  —  a  complete  pre-press  system  manufactured  and 
sold  by  Graphic  Systems  Group’s  Information  Products. 


Goss  reps  gather  for 
worldwide  parley 

ALPINE  VALLEY,  WISC.  —  Goss 
newspaper  products  representatives 
from  throughout  the  world  gathered 
here  on  June  1  for  a  5-day  World¬ 
wide  Marketing  Conference. 

Top  executives  from  Rockwell  and 
Goss,  along  with  international  sales 
personnel  and  agents  from  around 
the  world,  were  brought  together 
to  discuss  new  product  develop¬ 
ments  and  mar¬ 
ket  needs. 

Hal  Lowry,  Goss 
director  of  mar¬ 
keting-eastern 
hemisphere,  said, 

"This  is  the  first 
such  visit  for 
many  of  our  Goss 
agents.  They  will 
use  the  occasion  Hal  Lowry 
to  study  American  products,  sys¬ 
tems  and  sales  techniques.” 


f 


Another  feather 
in  the  Goss  hat 

CHICAGO  —  When  Goss  v.p.  Les 
Kraft  wears  this  white  Stetson, 
everyone  at  Goss  knows  it  means 
another  new  press  sale.  The  latest 
good  news;  53  Urbanite  units  sold  in 
March.  Among  the  purchasers  are 
the  Herald  and  Bulletin,  Anderson, 
Indiana  (8  units),  and  Hacker  Press, 
Ltd.,  Abbottsford,  B.C.  (5  units). 


For  more  information  about  any 
of  the  products  mentioned,  write  to 
The  Rockwell  Graphic,  Graphic  Sys¬ 
tems  Group,  Rockwell  International, 
3100  South  Central  Ave.,  Chicago, 
Illinois  60650. 

Rockwell  International 

...where  scierx^e  gets  down  to  business 


protect  erroneous  publications  as  well  as 
true  ones.” 

Justice  Fortas  dissents: 

“The  First  Amendment  does  not  re¬ 
quire  that  we  license  shotgun  attacks  on 
public  officials  in  virtually  unlimited 
open  season  ...  If  he  (the  public  official) 
is  needlessly,  heedlessly,  falsely  accused 
of  crime,  he  should  have  a  remedy  in 
law." 


SHOPPING  CENTER 

Amalgamated  Food  Employes' 
Union 

i’.  Logan  Valiev  Plaza 
391  U.S.  308  1968 

An  injunction  to  stop  union  members 
from  picketing  a  store  in  a  privately- 
owned  shopping  center  was  voided. 

Logan  Valley  Mall  is  the  functional 
equivalent  of  a  ‘business  block’  and  for 
First  Amendment  purposes  must  be 
treated  in  substantially  the  same  man¬ 
ner." 

Justice  Black  dissents: 

“These  pickets  do  have  a  constitu¬ 
tional  right  to  speak  about  Weis'  refusal 
to  hire  union  labor,  but  they  do  not  have 
a  constitutional  right  to  compel  Weis  to 
furnish  them  a  place  to  do  so  on  its  prop¬ 
erty.” 


schools  may  not  be  enclaves  of  totali¬ 
tarianism  .  .  .  We  do  not  confine  the 
permissible  exercise  of  First  Amend¬ 
ment  rights  to  a  telephone  booth  or  the 
four  comers  of  a  pamphelt,  or  to  super¬ 
vised  and  ordained  discussion  in  a 
school  classroom." 

Justice  Black  dissents: 

“This  case  .  .  .  subjects  all  the  public 
schools  in  the  country  to  the  whims  and 
caprices  of  their  loudest-mouthed,  but 
maybe  not  their  brightest,  students.  I 
disclaim  .  .  .  that  the  Federal  Constitu¬ 
tion  compels  the  teachers,  parents  and 
elected  school  officials  to  surrender  con¬ 
trol  of  the  American  public  school  sys¬ 
tem  to  public  school  students.” 


ANTITRUST  DECREE 

Citizen  Publishing  Co.  v.  U.S. 

394  U.S.  131  1969 

District  court  issued  a  decree  to  mod¬ 
ify  a  joint  operating  agreement  between 
the  Arizona  Star  and  the  Tucson  Citizen. 
Justice  Douglas  wrote: 

“Neither  news  gathering  nor  news  dis¬ 
semination  is  being  regulated  by  the  de¬ 
cree  .  .  .  The  restraints  on  competition 
with  which  the  decree  deals  comport 
neither  with  the  antitrust  laws  nor  with 
the  First  Amendment." 


‘SYMBOLIC  SPEECH’ 

U.S.  O’Brien 
391  U.S.  367  1968 

The  Court  denied  that  David  P. 
O’Brien  was  unconstitutionally  prose¬ 
cuted  for  burning  his  draft  card  as  a  war 
protest.  He  claimed  that  “symbolic 
speech"  was  protected  by  the  First 
Amendment. 

Chief  Justice  Warren  wrote: 

“When  ‘speech’  and  ‘nonspeech’  ele¬ 
ments  are  combined  in  the  same  course 
of  conduct,  a  sufficiently  important  gov¬ 
ernmental  interest  in  regulating  the 
nonspeech  element  can  justify  incidental 
limitations  on  First  Amendment  free¬ 
doms." 

Justice  Flarlan  concurs: 

“O’Brien  could  have  conveyed  his 
message  in  many  ways  other  than  by 
burning  his  draft  card.” 


SYMBOLIC  SPEECH 

Tinker  i’.  Des  Moines 
Communitv  School  Dist. 

393  U.S.  503  1969 

The  court  held  that  a  public  school 
regulation  barring  the  wearing  of  black 
armbands  to  protest  the  Vietnam  war 
infringed  on  John  F.  Tinker’s  rights. 
Justice  Fortas  wrote  for  the  court: 

“In  our  system,  state-operated 


PARADE  PERMIT 

Shuttlesworth  v.  Birmingham 
394  U.S.  147  1  969 

The  conviction  of  the  Rev.  Fred  L. 
Shuttlesworth  for  violating  an  ordinance 
requiring  a  city  permit  to  parade  was  re¬ 
versed. 

Justice  Stewart  wrote  for  the  Court  that 
the  ordinance  was  improperly  adminis¬ 
tered  to  abridge  the  right  of  assembly  and 
opportunities  for  communication  of 
thought  in  public  places. 

Justice  Flarlan  added: 

“Since  neither  the  city  nor  the  State 
provided  sufficiently  expedited  proce¬ 
dures  for  the  consideration  of  parade 
permits,  Shuttlesworth  cannot  be 
punished  for  the  exercise  of  his  constitu¬ 
tionally  protected  right  of  political  ex¬ 
pression.” 

*  ♦  * 
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OBSCENITY 
IN  PRIVATE 

Stanley  v.  Georgia 
394  U.S.  557  1969 

The  Court  reversed  the  conviction  of  a 
Georgia  man  who  viewed  obscene  films 
in  his  home. 

Justice  Marshall  wrote  for  the  court: 

“If  the  First  Amendment  means  any¬ 
thing,  it  means  that  a  State  has  no  busi¬ 
ness  telling  a  man,  sitting  alone  in  his 
own  house,  what  books  he  may  read  or 
what  films  he  may  watch." 


Justice  Byron  White 


FAIRNESS  DOCTRINE 

Red  Lion  v.  F.C.C. 

395  U.S.  367  1969 

The  validity  of  the  Fairness 
Doctrine — the  right  to  reply  to  personal 
attacks  on  radio  and  tv — was  tested  in 
this  case  which  involved  the  refusal  of  a 
Pennsylvania  station  to  give  Fred  J. 
Cook,  a  journalist,  time  to  reply  to 
charges  made  by  the  Rev.  Billy  James 
Hargis  that  he  followed  the  Communist 
line. 

Justice  Byron  White  wrote  for  the  court: 

“There  is  no  sanctuary  in  the  First 
Amendment  for  unlimited  private  cen¬ 
sorship  operating  in  a  medium  not  open 
to  all  .  .  .  We  hold  that  the  Congress  and 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis¬ 
sion  do  not  violate  the  First  Amendment 
when  they  require  a  radio  or  television 
station  to  give  reply  time  to  answer  per¬ 
sonal  attacks  and  political  editorials.” 


‘PRESENT  DANGER’ 

Brandenburg  Ohio 
395  U.S.  444  1969 

At  tv  station’s  broadcast  of  a  Ku  Klux 
Klan  meeting  where  speakers  called  for  a 
mass  demonstration  resulted  in  a  chal¬ 
lenge  to  the  constitutionality  of  Ohio’s 
criminal  syndicalism  law.  It  was  declared 
void. 

The  Court  said: 

“The  constitutional  guarantees  of  free 
speech  and  of  free  press  do  not  permit  a 
State  to  forbid  or  proscribe  advocacy  of 
the  use  of  force  or  of  law  violation  except 
when  such  advocacy  is  directed  to  incit¬ 
ing  or  producing  imminent  lawless  action 
and  is  likely  to  incite  or  produce  such 
action.” 
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Justice  Black  concurs: 

"The  “clear  and  present  danger'  doc¬ 
trine  should  have  no  place  in  the  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  First  Amendment.” 
Justice  Doitfilas  concurs: 

"World  War  1  cases  put  the  gloss  of 
“clear  and  present  danger'  on  the  First 
Amendment.  Whether  the  war  power — 
the  greatest  leveler  of  them  all — is 
adequate  to  sustain  that  doctrine  is  de¬ 
batable  .  .  .  Action  is  often  a  method  of 
expression  and  within  the  protection  of 
the  First  Amendment.  Suppose  one  tears 
up  his  own  copy  of  the  Constitution  in 
eloquent  protest  to  a  decision  of  this 
Court.  May  he  be  indicted?” 

*  sjc  * 
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UNWANTED  MAIL 

Rowan  v  P.O.  Department 
397  U.S.  728  1970 

The  Postal  Act  section  requiring  a 
mailer  to  remove  a  person's  name  from 
its  lists,  on  request,  was  upheld  in  a  case 
involving  Daniel  Rowan  as  the  owner  of 
a  mail  order  service. 

Chief  Justice  Biirper  wrote  for  the  court: 

““The  right  of  every  person  “to  be  let 
alone'  must  be  placed  in  the  scales  with 
the  right  of  others  to  communi¬ 
cate.  .  .  .  No  one  has  a  right  to  press 
even  “good'  ideas  on  an  unwilling  reci¬ 
pient.  The  asserted  right  of  a  mailer  stops 
at  the  outer  boundary  of  every  person's 
domain.” 


*  *  * 
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PUBLIC  DEBATE 

Greenhelt  v  Bresler 
398  U.S.  6  1970 

The  weekly  Greenhelt  (Md.)  News- 
Review  covered  a  public  debate  during 
which  the  term  ‘“blackmail”  was  used  to 
describe  the  negotiations  by  Charles  S. 
Bresler,  a  builder,  for  a  zoning  variance. 
Bresler  won  a  judgment  of  $5,000  com¬ 
pensatory  and  $12,500  punitive  damages 
against  Greenhelt  Cooperative  Publish¬ 
ing  Association.  The  court  reversed  the 
verdict. 

Justice  Stewart  wrote  for  the  Court: 

"The  public  debates  were  heated. 

.  .  .  The  News-Review  was  perform¬ 
ing  its  wholly  legitimate  function  as  a 
community  newspaper  when  it  published 
full  reports  of  these  public  debates. 

.  .  .  The  reports  were  accurate  and 
full.  .  .  .  The  record  is  completely  de¬ 
void  of  evidence  that  anyone  in  the  city 
of  Greenhelt  or  anywhere  else  thought 
Bresler  had  been  charged  with  a 
crime.  ...  To  permit  the  infliction  of 
financial  liability  upon  the  paper  for  pub¬ 
lishing  these  news  articles  would  subvert 
the  most  fundamental  meaning  of  a  free 
press.” 

Justice  White  concurs  (because  of  er¬ 
roneous  instruction  to  the  jury)  and 
comments: 
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Chief  Justice  Warren  Burger 


”1  see  no  reason  why  the  members  of  a 
skilled  calling  should  not  be  held  to  the 
standard  of  their  craft  and  assume  the 
risk  of  being  misunderstood — if  they 
are — by  the  ordinary  reader  of  their 
publications.  If  it  is  thought  that  the  First 
Amendment  requires  more  protection  for 
the  media  in  this  respect  in  accurately 
reporting  events  and  statements  occur¬ 
ring  at  official  meetings,  it  would  be 
preferable  directly  to  carve  out  a  wider 
Justice  Douglas  concurs: 

*  *  * 
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CANDIDATES 

Monitor  Patriot  Co.  i’  Rov 
401  U.S.  265  1971 

A  candidate  for  the  state  senate  who 
was  described  as  "a  former  small  time 
bootlegger”  in  a  syndicated  column  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Concord  (N.H.)  Monitor 
Patriot  sued  for  libel  and  won  a  $20,000 
judgment.  This  was  set  aside. 

Justice  Stewart  wrote  for  the  court: 

"Publications  concerning  candidates 
must  be  accorded  at  least  as  much  pro¬ 
tection  under  the  First  Amendment  as 
those  concerning  occupants  of  public  of¬ 
fice.  .  .  .  The  candidate  who  vaunts  his 
spotless  record  and  sterling  integrity 
cannot  convincingly  cry  ‘Foul!'  when  an 
opponent  or  an  industrious  reporter  at¬ 
tempts  to  demonstrate  the  con¬ 
trary.  ...  A  charge  of  criminal  con¬ 
duct,  no  matter  how  remote  in  time  or 
place,  can  never  be  irrelevant  to  an  offi¬ 
cial's  or  a  candidate's  fitness  for  office.” 
*  *  * 
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‘ALLEGED’ 

Time  Inc.  v  Pape 
401  U.S.  279  1  971 

A  Chicago  police  officer,  named  in  an 
official  commission's  report  on  police 
brutality,  sued  for  libel  because  Time 
omitted  the  word  "alleged”  in  describing 
his  conduct. 


Justice  Stewart  wrote  for  the  Court: 

"Time's  omission  of  the  word 
‘alleged’  amounted  to  the  adoption  of 
one  of  a  number  of  possible  rational 
interpretations  of  a  document  that  bris¬ 
tled  with  ambiguities.  .  .  .  Time's  con¬ 
duct  reflected  at  most  an  error  of  judg¬ 
ment.  .  .  .  Nothing  in  this  opinion  is  to 
be  understood  as  making  the  word 
‘alleged’  a  superfluity  in  published  re¬ 
ports  of  information  damaging  to  reputa¬ 
tion.” 

♦  ♦  * 
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FALSE  IDENTITY 

Ocala  Star-Banner  Co.  v  Damron 
401  U.S.  295  1971 

The  Ocala  (Fla.)  Star-Banner  reported 
that  the  Mayor  of  Crystal  City  (Leonard 
Damron),  who  was  a  candidate  for  tax 
assessor,  had  been  charged  with  perjury 
in  a  civil  rights  case.  Actually  it  was  his 
brother  who  had  been  so  charged. 
Justice  Stewart  wrote  for  the  Court: 

“Under  any  test  we  can  conceive,  the 
charge  that  a  local  mayor  and  candidate 
for  county  elective  post  has  been  in¬ 
dicted  for  perjury  in  a  civil  rights  suit  is 
relevant  to  his  fitness  for  office.” 
Justice  White  concurs: 

“The  First  Amendment  is  not  con¬ 
strued,  however,  to  award  merit  badges 
for  intrepid  but  mistaken  or  careless  re¬ 
porting.  .  .  .  Misinformation  has  no 
merit  in  itself.  .  .  .  The  sole  basis  for 
protecting  publishers  who  spread  false 
information  is  that  otherwise  the  truth 
would  too  often  be  suppressed.” 

*  ♦  * 
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OBSCENE 

PHOTOGRAPHS 

U.S.  I’.  37  Photographs 
402  U.S.  363  1971 

Customs  agents  seized  photographs 
being  brought  to  the  U.S.  by  a  tourist 
(Milton  Luros).  The  case  was  remanded 
for  new  trial. 

Justice  Whitt  wrote: 

“Obscenity  is  not  within  the  scope  of 
the  First  Amendment  protection.  Hence 
Congress  may  declare  it  contraband  and 
prohibit  its  importation.” 

Justice  Black  dissents: 

"The  First  Amendment  denifts  Con¬ 
gress  the  power  to  act  as  censor  and  de¬ 
termine  what  books  our  citizens  may 
read  or  what  pictures  they  may  watch.” 

*  *  * 
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PAMPHLETS 

Austin  V.  Keefe 
402  U.S.  415  1971 

The  Organization  for  a  Better  Austin 
circulated  leaflets  accusing  Jerome  M. 
Keefe,  a  real  estate  broker,  of  "panic 
peddling”  and  “blockbuster”  tactics.  An 
injunction  against  the  leaflets  was  out¬ 
lawed. 
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Chief  Justice  Warren  Burger  wrote: 

“Peaceful  pamphleteering  is  a  form  of 
communication  protected  by  the  First 
Amendment  .  .  .  Any  prior  restraint  on 
expression  comes  to  this  Court  with  a 
heavy  presumption  against  its  constitu¬ 
tional  validity.” 

*  * 
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‘OFFENSIVE  CONDUCT' 

Cohen  w  California 
403  U.S.  15  197! 

The  court  reversed  the  conviction  of 
Paul  Robert  Cohen  who  was  arrested  for 
displaying  a  four-letter  expletive  on  a 
jacket  and  disturbing  the  peace  in  a  quiet 
neighborhood. 

Justice  Harlan  wrote: 

“It  is  often  true  that  one  man's  vulgar¬ 
ity  is  another's  lyric  .  .  .  Governments 
might  seize  upon  the  censorship  of  par¬ 
ticular  words  as  a  convenient  guise  for 
banning  the  expression  of  unpopular 
views.  We  have  been  able  to  discern  lit¬ 
tle  social  benefit  that  might  result  from 
running  the  risk  of  opening  the  door  to 
such  grave  results"  .  .  .  Surely  the  State 
has  no  right  to  cleanse  public  debate  to 
the  point  where  it  is  grammatically  palat¬ 
able  to  the  most  squeamish  among  us." 
Justice  Biackmun  dissents: 

“Cohen's  absurd  and  immature  antics, 
in  my  opinion,  was  mainly  conduct  and 
little  speech.” 

*  *  J|c 
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‘PUBLIC  INTEREST' 

Rosenhioom  v.  Metromedia 
403  U.S.  29  1971 

A  jury  awarded  $25,000  general  and 
$725,000  punitive  damages  to  George  A. 
Rosenbloom  against  Metromedia  Inc., 
owner  of  radio  station  WIP;  Philadel¬ 
phia.  Maintaining  he  was  a  private  citi¬ 
zen  in  the  business  of  distributing  nudist 
magazines,  Rosenbloom  said  the  sta¬ 
tion's  report  of  a  police  campaign  against 
obscenity  libelled  him.  Reversed. 

Justice  Brennan  wrote: 

“The  police  campaign  to  enforce  the 
obscenity  laws  was  an  issue  of  public 
interest  ...  If  a  matter  is  a  subject  of 
public  or  general  interest,  it  cannot  sud¬ 
denly  become  less  so  merely  because  a 
private  individual  is  involved,  or  because 
in  some  sense  the  individual  did  not  ‘vol¬ 
untarily'  choose  to  become  involved  .  .  . 
Voluntarily  or  not,  we  are  all  'public' 
men  to  some  degree  .  .  .  (The  station) 
relied  on  information  supplied  by  police 
officials  .  .  .  There  is  no  evidence  to 
support  a  conclusion  that  (the  station) 
entertained  serious  doubts  as  to  the  truth 
of  its  reports." 

Justice  White  concurs: 

“For  public  officers  and  public  figures 
to  recover  for  damages  to  their  reputa¬ 
tions  for  libelous  falsehoods,  they  must 
prove  either  knowing  or  reckless  disre¬ 
gard  of  the  truth.  All  other  plaintiffs  must 


met  its  burden  of  showing  justification 
for  imposing  a  restraint  on  publication. 
Justice  Black  wrote: 

“Every  moment's  continuance  of  the 
injunctions  against  these  newspapers 
amounts  to  a  flagrant,  indefensible,  and 
continuing  violation  of  the  First 
Amendment  ...  It  is  unfortunate  that 
some  of  my  Brethren  are  apparently  wil¬ 
ling  to  hold  that  the  publication  of  news 
may  sometimes  by  enjoined.  Such  a 
holding  would  make  a  shambles  of  the 
First  Amendment  .  .  .  Both  the  history 
and  language  of  the  First  Amendment 
support  the  view  that  the  press  must  be 
left  free  to  publish  news,  whatever  the 
source,  without  censorship,  injunctions 
or  prior  restraint.” 

Justice  Douglas  wrote: 

“Secrecy  in  government  is  fundamen¬ 
tally  anti-democratic,  perpetuating 
bureaucratic  errors.  Open  debate  and 
discussion  of  public  issues  are  vital  to 
our  national  health." 

Justice  Brennan  wrote: 

“The  First  Amendment  tolerates  abso¬ 
lutely  no  prior  judicial  restraint  of  the 
press  predicated  upon  surmise  or  conjec¬ 
ture  that  untoward  consequences  may 
result." 

Justice  White  wrote: 

“1  do  not  say  that  in  no  circumstances 
would  the  First  Amendment  permit  an 
injunction  against  publishing  information 
about  government  plans  or  operations . . . 
Congress  has  addressed  itself  to  the 
problems  of  protecting  the  security  of  the 
country  and  the  national  defense  from 
unauthorized  disclosure  of  potentially 
damaging  information.  It  has  not,  how¬ 
ever,  authorized  the  injunctive  remedy 
against  threatened  publication." 

Chief  Justice  Burger  dissents: 

“Only  those  who  view  the  First 
Amendment  an  absolute  in  all 
circumstances — a  view  I  respect,  but 
reject — can  find  such  cases  as  these  to  be 
simple  or  easy  .  .  .  To  me  it  is  hardly 
believable  that  a  newspaper  .  .  .  would 
fail  to  perform  one  of  the  basic  and  sim¬ 
ple  duties  of  every  citizen  with  respect  to 
the  discovery  or  possession  of  stolen 
property  or  secret  government  docu¬ 
ments  .  .  .  That  duty  was  to  report  forth¬ 
with  to  responsible  public  officers.” 
Justice  Harlan  dissents: 

“I  cannot  believe  that  the  doctrine 
prohibiting  prior  restraints  reaches  to  the 
point  of  preventing  courts  from  maintain¬ 
ing  the  status  quo  long  enough  to  act 
responsibly  in  matters  of  such  national 
importance  as  those  involved  here.” 
Justice  Harry  Biackmun  dissents: 

“The  First  Amendment,  after  all,  is 
only  one  part  of  an  entire  Constitution  . . . 
Each  provision  of  the  Constitution  is 
important,  and  1  cannot  subscribe  to  a 
doctrine  of  unlimited  absolutism  for  the 
First  Amendment  at  the  cost  of 
downgrading  other  provisions.  First 
Amendment  absolutism  has  never  com¬ 
manded  a  majority  of  this  Court.” 


prove  at  least  negligent  falsehood,  but  if 
the  publication  about  them  was  in  an 
area  of  legitimate  public  interest,  then 
they  too  must  prove  deliberate  or  reck¬ 
less  error  ...  In  defamation  actions,  ab¬ 
sent  actual  malice,  the  First  Amendment 
gives  the  press  and  the  broadcast  media 
privilege  to  report  and  comment  upon 
the  official  actions  of  public  servants  in 
full  detail,  with  no  requirement  that  the 
reputation  or  the  privacy  of  an  individual 
involved  in  or  affected  by  the  official  ac¬ 
tion  be  spared  from  public  view.” 
Justice  Harlan  dissents: 

“So  long  as  the  effect  of  the  law  of 
libel  is  simply  to  make  publishers  pay  for 
the  harm  they  cause  and  the  standard  of 
care  required  is  appropriately  adjusted  to 
take  account  of  the  special  countervail¬ 
ing  interests  in  an  open  exchange  of 
ideas,  the  fact  that  this  may  involve  the 
payment  of  substantial  sums  cannot 
plausible  be  said  to  raise  serious  First 
Amendment  problems.  If  a  newspaper 
refused  to  pay  its  bills  because  to  do  so 
would  put  it  out  of  business,  would  the 
First  Amendment  dictate  that  this  be 
treated  as  a  partial  or  complete  de¬ 
fense?” 

Justice  Marshall  dissents: 

“The  plurality's  doctrine  threatens 
society's  interest  in  protecting  private 
individuals  from  being  thrust  into  the 
public  eye  by  the  distorting  light  of  de¬ 
famation.” 

*  ♦  * 
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PRIOR  RESTRAINT 

New  York  Times  Co.  v.  U.S. 

403  U.S.  713  1971 

A  federal  judge  issued  an  order  to  re¬ 
strain  the  New  York  Times  from  continu¬ 
ing  publication  of  a  classified  historical 
study  on  Viet  Nam  war  policy.  Another 
court  declined  to  issue  a  similar  injunc¬ 
tion  against  the  Washington  Post.  The 
Court  held  that  the  Government  had  not 
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ABUSIVE  LANGUAGE 

Gooding  i’.  Wilson 
405  U.S.  518  1972 

The  Court  invalidated  a  Georgia  law 
because  it  was  susceptible  of  application 
to  protected  expression. 

Chief  Justice  Burger  dissented: 

“it  is  regrettable  that  one  consequence 
of  this  holding  may  be  to  mislead  some 
citizens  to  believe  that  fighting  words  of 
this  kind  may  be  uttered  free  of  any  legal 
sanctions.” 
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‘NO  SOLICITATION’ 

Central  Hardware  Co.  NLRB 
407  U.S.  539  1972 

The  conviction  of  an  organizer  for 
trespass  when  he  violated  a  “no  solicita¬ 
tion”  rule  in  a  parking  lot  to  obtain  union 
cards  was  upheld. 

Justice  Powell  wrote: 

“Before  an  owner  of  private  property 
can  be  subjected  to  the  commands  of  the 
First  Amendment,  the  privately  owned 
property  must  assume  to  some  signific¬ 
ant  degree  the  functional  attributes  of 
public  property  devoted  to  public  use.” 

♦  *  ♦ 
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SHOPPING  CENTER 

Lloxd  Corp  V  Tanner 
407  U.S.  551  1972 

A  shopping  center  in  Portland,  Ore. 
posed  notices  that  handbills  would  not  be 
permitted  in  enclosed  promenades. 
Douglas  M.  Tanner  was  arrested  for 
handing  out  Viet  Nam  war  protests.  Sus¬ 
tained. 

Justice  Powell  wrote  for  the  Court: 

"The  First  and  14th  Amendment 
safeguard  the  rights  of  free  speech  and 
assembly  by  limitations  on  state  action, 
not  on  action  by  the  owner  of  private 
property  used  nondiscriminatorily  for 
private  purposes  only  . .  .  There  has  been 
no  such  dedication  of  Lloyd's  privately 
owned  and  operated  shopping  center  to 
public  use  as  to  entitle  respondent  to 
exercise  therein  the  asserted  First 
Amendment  rights.” 

Justice  Marshall  dissents: 

"Lloyd  Center  is  more  clearly  the 
equivalent  of  a  public  business  district 
than  was  Logan  Valley  Plaza.  The  First 
Amendment  activity  in  both  was  peace¬ 
ful  and  nondisruptive.  Why  should  there 
be  a  different  result?  The  Court's  answer 
is  that  the  speech  in  this  case  was  di¬ 
rected  at  topics  of  general  interest — the 
Viet  Nam  war — whereas  the  speech  in 
Logan  Valley  was  directed  against  the 
actions  of  a  store  in  the  shopping  center, 
and  that  this  factual  difference  is  of  con¬ 
stitutional  dimensions.  1  cannot  agree.” 
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NOISY  PICKETING 

Graxned  v.  Rockford 
408  U.S.  104  1972 

Conviction  of  Richard  Grayned  on  a 
charge  of  leading  a  demonstration  at 
school  that  violated  anti-noise  and  anti¬ 
picketing  ordinances  was  reversed. 

Justice  Marshall,  for  the  court,  said 
the  anti-picketing  ordinance  was  too 
vague  and  overbroad,  therefore  invalid. 
The  anti-noise  law  was  upheld. 

Justice  Douglas  wrote  in  dissent: 

“The  disruptive  force  loosed  at  the 
school  was  an  issue  dealing  with  race — 
an  issue  that  is  preeminently  one  for  sol¬ 
ution  by  First  Amendment  means.  That 
is  all  that  was  done  here;  and  the  entire 
picketing  was  done  in  the  best  First 
Amendment  tradition.” 

sic  *  * 
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REPORTER  PRIVILEGE 

Branzhurg  v.  Maxes 
408  U.S.  665  1972 
In  re  Pappas 
U.S.  V.  Caldwell 

Three  cases  involving  newsmen’s  re¬ 
fusal  to  testify  before  grand  juries  on 
their  knowledge  of  crimes  were  consi¬ 
dered  together.  Paul  M.  Branzburg, 
Louisville  Courier-Journal,  declined  to 
identify  persons  he  witnessed  making 
and  using  drugs;  Paul  Pappas,  a  Rhode 
Island  tv  reporter,  would  not  give  infor¬ 
mation  he  obtained  at  a  meeting  of  Black 
Panthers  but  did  not  publish;  Earl 
Caldwell,  New  York  Times,  refused  to 
turn  over  notes  and  tapes  of  interviews 
with  officers  of  the  Black  Panther  Party. 
The  Court  majority  said  they  had  no  right 
to  withhold  this  information. 

Justice  White  wrote  for  the  Court: 

“We  do  not  question  the  significance 
of  free  speech,  press,  or  assembly  to  the 


country’s  welfare.  Nor  is  it  suggested 
that  news  gathering  does  not  qualify  for 
First  Amendment  protection;  without 
some  protection  for  seeking  out  the 
news,  freedom'  of  the  press  could  be 
eviscerated  ...  It  has  generally  been 
held  that  the  First  Amendment  does  not 
guarantee  the  press  a  constitutional  right 
of  special  access  to  information  not  av¬ 
ailable  to  the  public  generally  .  .  .  The 
great  weight  of  authority  is  that  newsmen 
are  not  exempt  from  the  normal  duty  of 
appearing  before  a  grand  jury  and 
answering  questions  relevant  to  a  crimi¬ 
nal  investigation  .  . .  We  are  asked  to  .  . . 
interpret  the  First  Amendment  to  grant 
newsmen  a  testimonial  privilege  that 
other  citizens  do  not  enjoy.  This  we  de¬ 
cline  to  do  .  .  .  This  conclusion  involves 
no  restraint  on  what  newspapers  may 
publish  nor  on  the  type  or  quality  of  in¬ 
formation  reporters  may  seek  to  acquire 
nor  does  it  threaten  the  vast  bulk  of  con¬ 
fidential  relationships  between  reporters 
and  their  sources  .  .  .  From  the  beginning 
of  our  country  the  press  has  operated 
without  constitutional  protection  for 
press  informants,  and  the  press  has 
flourished.” 

Justice  Stewart  dissents: 

"The  Court’s  crabbed  view  of  the 
First  Amendment  reflects  a  disturbing 
insensitivity  to  the  critical  role  of  an  in¬ 
dependent  press  in  our  society  .  .  .  The 
Court  invites  state  and  federal  au¬ 
thorities  to  undermine  the  historic  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  press  by  attempting  to 
annex  the  journalistic  profession  as  an 
investigative  arm  of  government.” 
Justice  Douglas  dissents  in  Caldwell: 

“The  press  has  a  preferred  position  in 
our  constitutional  scheme,  not  to  enable 
it  to  make  money,  not  to  set  newsmen 
apart  as  a  favored  class,  but  to  bring 
fulfillment  to  the  public’s  right  to  know  . 

.  .  If  what  the  Court  sanctions  today  be¬ 
comes  settled  law,  then  the  reporter’s 
main  function  in  American  society  will 
be  to  pass  on  to  the  public  the  press 
releases  which  the  various  departments 
of  government  issue.” 

*  ♦  * 
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FREEDOM  TO  HEAR 

Kleindienst  i’.  Monde! 

408  U.S.  753  1972 

Acting  under  Congressional  authority. 
Attorney  General  Richard  Kleindienst 
refused  a  visa  for  Ernest  Mandel,  a  Bel¬ 
gian  journalist  and  Marxian  theoretician, 
to  participate  in  an  academic  conference 
sponsored  by  Americans.  The  Act  was 
upheld. 

Justice  Blackmun  wrote: 

“Plenary  congressional  power  to  make 
policies  and  rules  for  exclusion  of  aliens 
has  long  been  firmly  established.” 
Justice  Douglas  dissents: 

“The  First  Amendment  involves  not 
only  the  right  to  speak  and  publish  but 
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also  the  right  to  hear,  to  learn,  to  know.” 
Justice  Thurgood  Marshall  dissents: 

"The  freedom  to  speak  and  the  free¬ 
dom  to  hear  are  inseparable;  they  are  too 
sides  of  the  same  coin  ...  By  denying  the 
Americans  access  to  Dr.  Mandel,  the 
Government  has  directly  prevented  the 
free  interchange  of  ideas  guaranteed  by 
the  First  Amendment." 

*  ^  si: 
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EDITORIAL  ADS 
ON  AIR 

CBS  v.  Democratic  National  Committee 
412  U.S.  94  1973 

When  Columbia  Broadcasting  Sys- 
temn  refused  to  sell  time  for  protests  of 
the  Vietnam  war,  the  Democratic  Na¬ 
tional  Committee  challenged  the  general 
policy  of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission.  The  court  held  that  neither 
the  Federal  Communications  Act  nor  the 
First  Amendment  required  broadcasters 
to  accept  paid  editorial  ads. 

Chief  Justice  Burger  wrote: 

“Congress,  and  the  Commission  as  its 
agent,  must  remain  in  a  posture  of  flexi¬ 
bility  to  chart  a  workable  ‘middle  course’ 
in  its  quest  to  preserve  a  balance  bet¬ 
ween  the  essential  public  accountability 
and  the  desired  private  control  of  the 
media  .  .  .  The  policies  do  not  constitute 
governmental  action  violative  of  the 
First  Amendment." 


Justice  Stewart  concurs: 

“The  First  Amendment  protects  the 
press  from  governmental  interference;  it 
confers  no  analagous  protection  on  the 
government.  To  hold  that  a  broadcas¬ 
ter's  action  is  governmental  action  would 
thus  simply  strip  broadcasters  of  their 
own  First  Amendment  rights  ...  If  we 
must  choose  whether  editorial  decisions 
are  to  be  made  in  the  free  judgment  of 
individual  broadcasters,  or  imposed  by 
bureaucratic  fiat,  the  choice  must  be  for 
freedom.” 

Justice  White  concurs: 

“Statutory  and  regulatory  recognition 
of  the  broadcasters'  freedom  and  discre¬ 
tion  to  make  up  their  own  programs  and 
choose  their  method  of  compliance  with 
the  Fairness  Doctrine  is  consistent  with 
the  First  Amendment" 

Justice  Douglas  concurs: 

“It  would  come  as  a  surprise  to  the 
public  as  well  as  to  publishers  and 
editors  of  newspapers  to  be  informed 
that  a  newly  created  federal  bureau 
would  hereafter  provide  ‘guidelines'  for 
newspapers  or  promulgate  rules  that 
would  give  a  federal  agency  power  to 
ride  herd  on  the  publishing  business  to 
make  sure  that  fair  comment  on  all  issues 
was  made  ...  Of  course  there  is  private 
censorship  in  the  newspaper  field.  But 
for  one  publisher  who  may  suppress  a 
fact,  there  are  many  who  will  print  it." 


Justice  Brennan  dissents: 

“The  Government  has  so  far  in¬ 
sinuated  itself  into  a  position  of  par¬ 
ticipating  in  policy  that  the  absolute  re¬ 
fusal  of  broadcast  licensees  to  sell  air 
time  to  groups  or  individuals  wishing  to 
speak  out  on  controversial  issues  of  pub¬ 
lic  importance  must  be  subjected  to  the 
restraints  of  the  First  Amendment." 


‘OFFENSIVE’  MATERIAL 

Miller  v.  California 
413  U.S.  15  1973 

The  Court,  setting  standards  for  judg¬ 
ing  obscenity,  ordered  a  new  trial  for  a 
book  publisher  who  sent  sexually 
explicit  material  to  persons  who  didn't 
ask  for  it. 

Chief  Justice  Burger  wrote: 

“This  much  has  been  categorically  set¬ 
tled  by  the  Court,  that  obscene  material 
is  unprotected  by  the  First  Amendment 
.  .  .  Nothing  in  the  First  Amendment  re¬ 
quires  that  a  jury  must  consider 
hypothetical  and  unascertainable  ‘na¬ 
tional  standards'  when  attempting  to  de¬ 
termine  whether  certain  materials  are 
obscene  as  a  matter  of  fact  ...  It  is 
neither  realistic  nor  constitutionally 
sound  to  read  the  First  Amendment  as 
requiring  that  the  people  of  Maine  or 
Mississippi  accept  public  depiction  of 
conduct  found  tolerable  in  Las  Vegas  or 
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New  York  City  ...  To  equate  the  free 
and  robust  exchange  of  ideas  and  politi¬ 
cal  debate  with  commercial  exploitation 
of  obscene  material  demeans  the  grand 
conception  of  the  First  Amendment  and 
its  high  purposes  in  the  historic  struggle 
for  freedom.” 

Justice  Douglas  dissents: 

“The  use  of  standard  ‘offensive'  gives 
authority  to  government  that  cuts  the 
very  vitals  out  of  the  First  Amendment. 
The  materials  before  us  may  be  garbage. 
But  so  is  much  of  what  is  said  in  political 
campaigns  in  the  press,  on  television  or 
over  the  radio.  By  reason  of  the  First 
Amendment — and  solely  because  of  it — 
speakers  and  publishers  have  not  been 
threatened  or  subdued  because  their 
thoughts  and  ideas  may  be  ‘offensive’  to 
some.  The  idea  that  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment  permits  government  to  ban  publica¬ 
tions  that  are  ‘offensive’  to  some  people 
puts  an  ominous  gloss  on  freedom  of  the 
press.  That  test  would  make  it  posible  to 
ban  any  paper,  or  any  journal  or 
magazine  in  some  benighted  place.” 

♦  ♦  * 
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‘ADULT’  MATERIAL 

Paris  Adult  Theatre  v.  Slaton 
413  U.S.  49  1973 

A  Georgia  district  attorney  (Slaton) 
prosecuted  the  theatre  owners  for  show¬ 
ing  “obscene”  movies  to  consenting 
adults.  Remanded  for  new  trial. 

Chief  Justice  Burger  wrote: 

“The  States  have  a  legitimate  interest 
in  regulating  commerce  in  obscene 
material  and  in  regulating  the  exhibition 
of  obscene  material  in  places  of  public 
accommodation,  including  socalled 
‘adult’  theatres  from  which  minors  are 
excluded.” 

Justice  Douglas  dissents: 

“I  never  read  or  see  the  materials  com¬ 
ing  to  this  Court  under  charges  of 
obscenity  because  1  have  thought  that 
the  First  Amendment  made  it  unconstitu¬ 
tional  for  me  to  act  as  a  censor  .  .  .  Our 
society  presupposes  that  freedom  and 
liberty  are  in  a  frame  of  reference  that 
makes  the  individual,  not  government, 
the  keeper  of  his  tastes,  beliefs  and 
ideas.  That  is  the  philosophy  of  the  First 
Amendment;  and  it  is  the  article  of  faith 
that  sets  us  apart  from  most  nations  in 
the  world.” 

Justice  Brennan  wrote: 

“At  least  in  the  absence  of  distribution 
to  juveniles  or  obtrusive  exposure  to  un¬ 
consenting  adults,  the  First  and  14th 
Amendments  prohibit  the  State  and  Fed¬ 
eral  governments  from  attempting 
wholly  to  suppress  sexually  oriented 
materials  on  the  basis  of  their  allegedly 
‘obscene’  contents.” 

♦  *  * 
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OBSCENE  BOOK 

Kaplan  v.  California 
413  U.S.  115  1973 
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This  case  involving  an  “adult” 
bookstore  also  was  remanded. 

Chief  Justice  Burger  wrote: 

“A  book  seems  to  have  a  different  and 
preferred  place  in  our  hierarchy  of  val¬ 
ues,  and  so  it  should  be.  But  this 
generalization  is  qualified  by  the  book’s 
content.  As  with  pictures,  films,  paint¬ 
ings,  drawings  and  engravings,  both  oral 
utterances  and  the  printed  word  have 
First  Amendment  protection  until  they 
collide  with  the  long-settled  position  qf 
this  Court  that  obscenity  is  not  protected 
by  the  Constitution.” 

*  *  * 
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IMPORTED  OBSCENITY 

U.S.  V  12  REELS  OF  FILM 
413  U.S.  123  1973 

The  Court  held  that  Congress  had  the 
power  to  proscribe  importation  of 
obscene  matter. 

Justice  Douglas  dissents: 

“The  First  Amendment  was  the  prod¬ 
uct  of  a  robust,  not  a  prudish,  age.  By 
what  right  under  the  Constitution  do  five 
of  us  have  authority  to  impose  our  set  of 
values  on  literature  of  the  day?  There  is 
danger  in  that  course,  the  danger  of 
bending  the  popular  mind  to  new  norms 
of  conformity.  There  is,  of  course,  also 
danger  in  tolerance,  for  tolerance  often 
leads  to  robust  or  even  ribald  produc¬ 
tions.  Yet  that  is  part  of  the  risk  of  the 
First  Amendment.” 

*  *  * 
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HELP  WANTED  ADS 

Pittsburgh  Press  Co.  r  Pittsburgh 

Commission  on  Fluman  Relations 
413  U.S.  376  1973 

A  city  ordinance,  proscribing  dis¬ 
crimination  in  employment  by  race  and 
sex,  required  a  newspaper  to  stop  clas¬ 
sifying  job  ads  by  “male”  and  “female” 
designations.  The  court  said  it  did  not 
violate  First  Amendment  rights  of  the 


publisher. 

Justice  Lewis  F.  Powell  Jr.  wrote  for  the 
court: 

“We  have  no  doubt  that  a  newspaper 
constitutionally  could  be  forbidden  to 
publish  a  want  ad  proposing  a  sale  of 
narcotics  or  soliciting  prostitu¬ 
tion  .  .  .  Sex  discrimination  in 
nonexempt  employment  has  been  de¬ 
clared  illegal  under  the  ordinance  and  it 
is  an  unlawful  employment  practice  for 
an  advertiser  to  cause  an  employment  ad 
to  be  published  in  a  sex-designated  col¬ 
umn  .  .  .  The  Commission’s  order  does 
not  infringe  the  First  Amendment  rights 
of  the  Pittsburgh  Press.” 

Chief  Justice  Burger  dissents: 

“Assuming,  arguendo,  that  the  First 
Amendment  permits  the  States  to  place 
restrictions  on  the  content  of  commercial 
advertisements,  I  would  not  enlarge  that 
power  to  reach  the  layout  and  organiza¬ 
tional  decisions  of  a  newspaper  ...  To 
my  way  of  thinking,  the  Pittsburgh  Press 
has  clearly  acted  within  its  protected 
journalistic  discretion  in  adopting  this  ar¬ 
rangement  in  its  classified  advertise¬ 
ments.” 

Justice  Douglas  dissents: 

“I  believe  that  commercial  materials 
also  have  First  Amendment  protec¬ 
tion  .  .  .  The  want  ads  express  the  pre¬ 
ference  of  one  employer  for  the  kind  of 
help  he  needs.” 

Justice  Stewart  dissents: 

“The  Court  approves  today  ...  a 
government  order  dictating  to  a  pub¬ 
lisher  in  advance  how  he  must  arrange 
the  layout  of  pages  in  his  news¬ 
paper  ...  If  government  can  dictate 
the  layout  of  a  newspaper’s  classified 
advertising  pages,  what  is  there  to  pre¬ 
vent  it  from  dictating  the  layout  of  the 
news  pages  tomorrow?  ...  1  believe 
the  constitutional  guarantee  of  a  free 
press  is  more  than  precatory.  I  believe  it 
is  a  clear  command  that  government 
must  never  be  allowed  to  lay  its  heavy 
editorial  hand  on  any  newspaper  in  this 
country.” 

*  *  * 
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PRISON  INTERVIEWS 

Pell  V  Procunier 
417  U.S.  817  1974 

Three  journalists — Eve  Pell,  Betty 
Segal  and  Paul  Jacobs — complained  at  a 
California  regulation  barring  them  from 
interviewing  willing  prisoners  violated 
their  right  to  obtain  information  for  the 
public.  Denied. 

Justice  Stewart  wrote  for  the  Court: 

“The  proposition  .  .  .  that  the  Con¬ 
stitution  imposes  upon  government  the 
affirmative  duty  to  make  available  to 
journalists  sources  of  information  not 
available  to  members  of  the  public  gen¬ 
erally  .  .  .  finds  no  support  in  the 
words  of  the  Constitution  or  in  any  deci¬ 
sion  of  this  Court.” 

Justice  Powell  dissents: 
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"1  would  hold  that  California's  abso¬ 
lute  ban  against  prisoner-press  inter¬ 
views  impermissibly  restrains  the  ability 
of  the  press  to  perform  its  constitution¬ 
ally  established  function  of  informing  the 
people  of  the  conduct  of  their  govern¬ 
ment." 

Justice  Douglas  dissents: 

"It  is  indeed  ironic  for  the  Court  to 
justify  the  exclusion  of  the  press  by  not¬ 
ing  that  the  government  has  gone  beyond 
the  press  and  expanded  the  exclusion  to 
include  the  public.  Could  the  govern¬ 
ment  deny  the  press  access  to  all  public 
institutions  and  prohibit  interviews  with 
all  governmental  employees?" 
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PRISON  INTERVIEWS 

Saxhe  v  Washington  Post 
417  U.S.  843  1974 

The  newspaper  challenged  the  validity 
of  a  Bureau  of  Prisons  policy  which  pro¬ 
hibited  press  interviews  with  federal 
prison  inmates.  The  policy  was  modified 
after  the  court  authorized  the  original 
version. 

Justice  Stewart  wrote: 

"Newsmen  have  no  constitutional 
right  of  access  to  prisons  or  their  in¬ 
mates  beyond  that  affored  the  general 
public." 

Justice  Powell  dissents: 

"I  believe  that  a  press  interview  policy 
that  substantially  accommodates  the 
public's  legitimate  interest  in  a  free  flow 
of  information  and  ideas  about  federal 
prisons  should  survive  constitutional  re¬ 
view.  The  balance  should  be  struck  be¬ 
tween  the  absolute  ban  of  the  Bureau  and 
an  unhibited  license  to  interview  at 
will." 
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ADS  IN  PUBLIC 
VEHICLES 

Lehman  v  Shaker  Heif-hts 
418  U.S.  298  1974 

Under  a  City  of  Shaker  Heights  (Ohio) 
ordinance,  the  contract  operator  of  pub¬ 
lic  buses  refused  to  carry  political  ads  for 
Harry  J.  Lehman,  a  candidate  for  state 
office.  Court  declined  to  recognize  a 
First  Amendment  issue. 

Justice  Blackinun  wrote: 

"In  much  the  same  way  that  a  news¬ 
paper  or  periodical  of  even  a  radio  or 
television  station  need  not  accept  every 
proffer  of  advertising  from  the  general 
public,  a  city  transit  system  has  discre¬ 
tion  to  develop  and  make  reasonable 
choices  concerning  the  type  of  advertis¬ 
ing  that  may  be  displayed  in  its  vehicles 
.  .  .  The  managerial  decision  to  limit 
car  card  space  to  innocuous  and  less  con¬ 
troversial  commercial  and  service 
oriented  advertising  does  not  rise  to  the 
dignity  of  a  First  Amendment  violation." 
Justice  Douglas  concurs: 
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“Could  the  government  deny  the 
press  access  to  all  public 
institutions  and  prohibit 
interviews  with  ali  government 
employees?” 

-Justice  Douglas 


"If  a  bus  is  a  forum  it  is  more  akin  to  a 
newspaper  than  to  a  park.  Yet  if  a  bus  is 
treated  as  a  newspaper,  then  the  owner 
cannot  be  forced  to  include  in  his  offer¬ 
ings  news  or  other  items  w  hich  outsiders 
may  desire  but  which  the  owner  abhors. 
The  First  Amendment  draws  no  distinc¬ 
tion  between  a  press  privately  owned, 
and  a  press  owned  otherwise  .  .  .  The 
right  of  the  commuters  to  be  free  from 
forced  intrusions  on  their  privacy  pre¬ 
cludes  the  city  from  transforming  its  ve¬ 
hicles  of  public  transportation  into  forums 
for  the  dissemination  of  ideas  upon  this 
captive  audience." 

Justice  Brennan  dissents: 

"Having  opened  a  forum  for  com¬ 
munication.  the  city  is  barred  by  the 
First  Amendment  from  discriminating 
among  forum  users  solely  on  the  basis  of 
message  content." 
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SEX  FILM 

Jenkins  v  Georgia 
418  U.S.  153  1974 

The  conviction  of  Billy  Jenkins  under 
Georgia  law  for  showing  the  movie 
"Carnal  Knowledge"  was  reversed. 
Justice  William  J.  Rehnquist  wrote: 

"We  hold  that  the  film  could  not.  as  a 
matter  of  constitutional  law.  be  found  to 
depict  sexual  conduct  in  a  patently  of¬ 
fensive  way.  and  that  it  is  therefore  not 
outside  the  protection  of  the  First 
Amendment  because  it  is  obscene." 
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OBSCENE 

ADVERTISING 

Handing  v  U.S. 

418  U.S.  87  1974 

William  L.  Hamling  and  others  were 
found  guilty  of  violating  the  California 
Penal  Code  by  mailing  an  obscene 
brochure  advertising  an  illustrated  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  Presidential  Commission's 
Report  on  Obscenity  and  Pornography. 
Upheld.  The  statute  did  not  offend  the 
First  Amendment. 

Justice  Rehnquist  wrote  for  the  court: 

"The  brochure  stands  by  it¬ 
self  ...  It  cannot  seriously  be  con¬ 
tended  that  an  obscene  advertisement 
could  not  be  prepared  for  some  type  of 
non-obscene  material." 

Justice  Douglas  dissents: 


“What  petitioners  (Hamling  et  al)  did 
was  to  supply  the  Report  with  a 
glossary — not  in  dictionary  terms  but 
visually.  Every  item  in  the  glossary  de¬ 
picted  explicit  sexual  material  within  the 
meaning  of  that  term  as  used  in  the  Re¬ 
port.  Perhaps  we  should  have  no  Reports 
on  Obscenity.  But  imbedded  in  the  First 
Amendment  is  the  philosophy  that  the 
people  have  a  right  to  know.  Sex  is  more 
important  to  some  than  to  others  but  it  is 
of  some  importance  to  all.  If  officials 
may  constitutionally  report  on  obsceni¬ 
ty,  1  see  nothing  in  the  First  Amendment 
that  allows  us  to  bar  use  of  a  glossary 
factually  to  illustrate  what  the  Report 
discusses." 

Justice  Brennan  dissents: 

"Whatever  the  constitutional  power  of 
government  to  regulate  the  distribution 
of  sexually  oriented  materials,  the  First 
and  14th  Amendments  deny  the  State 
and  Federal  governments  power  wholly 
to  suppress  their  distribution  .  .  .  Var¬ 
iegated  (local)  standards  can  cause  dis¬ 
tributors  to  retreat  to  debilitating  self¬ 
censorship  that  abridges  the  First 
Amendment  rights  of  the  people.” 

♦  sic  * 
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PRIVATE  PERSON 

Gertz  V.  Welch 
418  U.S.  323  1974 

As  an  attorney,  Elmer  Gertz  under¬ 
took  to  represent  the  family  of  a  youth 
who  was  killed  by  a  policeman.  Ameri¬ 
can  Opinion,  organ  of  the  John  Birch 
Society  (Robert  Welch  Inc.),  portrayed 
Gertz  as  the  architect  of  a  Communist 
"frame-up”  to  discredit  police.  The  arti¬ 
cle  contained  numerous  inaccuracies  in 
reference  to  Gertz  and  a  jury  awarded 
him  $50,000  but  the  trial  judge  applied 
the  New  York  Times  rule  and  reversed 
the  verdict.  A  new  trial  was  ordered  be¬ 
cause  the  judge  erred  in  applying  this 
rule. 

Justice  Powell  wrote: 

"Private  individuals  are  not  only  more 
vulnerable  to  injury  than  public  officials 
and  public  figures;  they  are  also  more 
deserving  of  recovery  .  .  .  We  hold 
that  so  long  as  they  do  not  impose  liabil¬ 
ity  without  fault,  the  States  may  define 
for  themselves  the  appropriate  standard 
of  liability  for  a  publisher  or  broadcaster 
of  defamatory  falsehood  injurious  to  a 
private  individual  .  .  .  Absent  clear 
evidence  of  general  fame  or  notoriety  in 
the  community,  and  pervasive  involve¬ 
ment  in  the  affairs  of  society,  an  indi¬ 
vidual  should  not  be  deemed  a  public 
personality  for  all  aspects  of  his  life.” 
Chief  Justice  Burger  dissents  (he  would 
reinstate  the  judgment): 

“Gertz  was  performing  a  professional 
representative  role  as  an  advocate  in  the 
highest  tradition  of  the  law,  and  under 
that  tradition  the  advocate  is  not  to  be 
invidiously  identified  with  his  client.  The 
important  public  policy  which  underlies 
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this  tradition — the  right  to  counsel — 
would  be  gravely  jeopardized  if  every 
lawyer  who  takes  an  ‘unpopular’  case 
would  automatically  become  fair  game 
for  irresponsible  reporters  and  editors 
who  might  describe  the  lawyer  as  a  ‘mob 
mouthpiece’  for  representing  a  client 
with  a  serious  prior  criminal  record,  or  as 
an  ‘ambulance  chaser’  for  representing  a 
claimant  in  a  personal  injury  action.” 
Justice  Douglas  dissents: 

“(The  Court)  leaves  the  simple  negli¬ 
gence  standard  as  an  option,  with  the 
jury  free  to  impose  damages  upon  a  find¬ 
ing  that  the  publisher  failed  to  act  as  ‘a 
reasonable  man.’  With  such  continued 
erosion  of  First  Amendment  protection, 

1  fear  it  may  well  be  the  reasonable  man 
who  refrains  from  speaking.” 

Justice  Brennan  dissents: 

“Even  a  limitation  of  recovery  to  ‘ac¬ 
tual  injury’ — however  much  it  reduces 
the  size  or  frequency  of  recoveries — will 
not  provide  the  necessary  elbow  room 
for  First  Amendment  expression.” 
Justice  White  dissents  (he  would 
reinstate  the  judgment): 

“No  longer  will  the  plaintiff  be  able  to 
rest  his  case  with  proof  of  a  libel  de¬ 
famatory  on  its  face  or  proof  of  slander 
historically  actionable  per  se.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  he  must  prove  some  further  degree 
of  culpable  conduct  on  the  part  of  the 
publisher,  such  as  intentional  or  reckless 
falsehood  or  negligence  .  .  .  The  press 
today  is  vigorous  and  robust.  To  me,  it  is 
incredible  to  suggest  that  threats  of  libel 
suits  from  private  citizens  are  causing 
the  press  to  refrain  from  publishing  the 
truth  ...  It  is  not  at  all  inconceivable 
that  virtually  unrestrained  defamatory 
remarks  about  private  citizens  will  dis¬ 
courage  them  from  speaking  out  and 
concerning  themselves  with  social  prob¬ 
lems.  This  would  turn  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment  on  its  head.” 

*  «  * 
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‘FALSE  LIGHT' 

Cantrell  v  Forest  Cit\  Puh.  Co. 

419  U.S.  245  1974 

Margaret  Mae  Cantrell  and  her  four 
children  sued  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
for  invasion  of  privacy  by  an  inaccurate 
story  about  their  plight  after  the  father 
died  in  a  bridge  collapse.  The  court  sus¬ 
tained  a  jury  verdict  for  compensatory 
damages. 

Justice  Stewart  wrote: 

“The  jury  was  plainly  justified  in  find¬ 
ing  that  (the  reporter)  had  portrayed  the 
Cantrells  in  a  false  light  through  knowing 
and  reckless  untruth  .  .  .  The  jury 
could  reasonably  conclude  that  Forest 
City  Publishing  Co.  should  be  held  vi¬ 
cariously  liable  for  the  damage  caused  by 
the  knowing  falsehoods  in  the  story.” 
Justice  Douglas  dissents: 

“To  make  the  First  Amendment  free¬ 
dom  to  report  the  news  turn  on  subtle 
differences  between  common-law  malice 
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and  actual  malice  is  to  stand  the 
Amendment  on  its  head.  The  jury  under 
today’s  formula  sits  as  a  censor  with 
broad  powers — not  to  impose  a  prior  re¬ 
straint  but  to  lay  heavy  damages  on  the 
press  .  .  .  It  seems  clear  that  in  matters 
of  public  importance  such  as  the  present 
news  reporting,  there  must  be  freedom 
from  damages  lest  the  press  be 
frightened  into  playing  a  more  ignoble 
role  than  the  Framers  visualized.” 

*  *  ^ 
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PUBLIC  THEATER 

Southeastern  Promotions  v  Conrad 
95  SCtR  1239  1975 

The  Chattanooga  Municipal  Board  re¬ 
jected  an  application  by  the  promoter  to 
present  the  musical  show  “Hair”  in  the 
city-owned  auditorium  on  the  basis  of 
outside  reports  that  it  was  not  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  community. 

Justice  Blackmun,  in  the  opinion  for 
the  Court,  held  that  the  city  ordinance 
imposed  a  prior  restraint  on  protected 
expression  without  procedural  safe¬ 
guards. 

Justice  Douglas  wrote: 

“The  musical’s  (Hair)  often  ribald 
humor  and  trenchant  social  satire  may 
someday  merit  comparison  to  the  most 
highly  regarded  works  of  Aristophanes,  a 
fellow  debunker  of  established  tastes  and 
received  wisdom,  yet  one  whose  offer¬ 
ings  would  doubtless  meet  with  a  simi¬ 
larly  cold  reception  at  the  hands  of  Es¬ 
tablishment  censors.  No  matter  how 
many  procedural  safeguards  may  be  im¬ 
posed,  any  system  which  permits  gov¬ 
ernmental  officials  to  inhibit  or  control 
the  flow  of  disturbing  and  unwelcome 
ideas  to  the  public  threatens  serious  di¬ 
minution  of  the  health  and  richness  of 
our  cultural  offerings.” 

Justice  Rehnquist  dissented  on  the 
ground  that  a  public  auditorium  was  not 
the  same  as  a  public  street  or  park. 

^  ^  ^ 
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ADVERTISING 

Bigelow  V  Virginia 
95  S.Ct.  2222  1975 

Under  Virginia  law  making  it  a  mis¬ 
demeanor  to  disseminate  abortion  infor¬ 
mation,  Jeffrey  Cole  Bigelow,  editor  of 
the  “underground”  Virginia  Weekly  at 
Charlottesville,  was  convicted  before  the 
statute  was  repealed.  He  published  an 
advertisement  from  a  New  York  firm  of¬ 
fering  abortion  services.  The  law  was 
unconstitutional. 

Justice  Blackmun  wrote: 

“Advertising  is  not  stripped  of  all  First 
Amendment  protection.  The  relationship 
of  speech  to  the  marketplace  of  products 
or  services  does  not  make  it  valueless  in 
the  marketplace  of  ideas.” 

Justice  Rehnquist  dissents: 

“A  purely  commercial  proposal  is  en¬ 
titled  to  little  constitutional  protection.” 


“Advertising  is  not  stripped  of 
ail  First  Amendment  protection. 
The  relationship  of  speech  to  the 
marketplace  of  products  or 
services  does  not  make  it 
valueless  in  the  marketplace 
of  ideas.’’ 

-Justice  Blackmun 
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RIGHT  TO  REPLY 

Miami  Flerald  v  Tornillo 
418  U.S.  241  1975 

Invoking  a  1913  Florida  statute,  Pat  L. 
Tornillo  Jr,  a  candidate  for  the  legisla¬ 
ture,  demanded  that  the  Miami  Flerald 
print  his  reply  to  an  editorial  criticizing 
his  record  as  leader  of  a  teachers’  union. 
Unconstitutional. 

Chief  Justice  Burger  wrote: 

“Compelling  editors  or  publishers  to 
publish  that  which  ‘reason’  tells  them 
should  not  be  published  is  what  is  at 
issue  in  this  case  .  .  .  Even  if  a  news¬ 
paper  would  face  no  additional  costs  to 
comply  with  a  compulsory  access  law 
and  would  not  be  forced  to  forego  publi¬ 
cation  of  news  or  opinion  by  the  inclu¬ 
sion  of  a  reply,  the  Florida  statute  fails  to 
clear  the  barriers  of  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment  because  of  its  intrusion  into  the 
function  of  editors.  A  newspaper  is  more 
than  a  passive  receptacle  or  conduit  of 
news,  comment,  and  advertising.  The 
choice  of  material  to  go  into  a  news¬ 
paper,  and  the  decisions  made  as  to  limi¬ 
tation  on  the  size  of  the  paper,  and  con¬ 
tent,  and  treatment  of  public  officials — 
whether  fair  or  unfair — constitute  the 
exercise  of  editorial  control  and  judg¬ 
ment.  It  has  yet  to  be  demonstrated  how 
governmental  regulation  of  this  crucial 
process  can  be  exercised  consistent  with 
First  Amendment  guarantees  of  a  free 
press  as  they  have  evolved  to  this  time.” 

Justice  Brennan  concurs: 

“The  Court’s  opinion  addresses  only 
‘right  of  reply’  statutes  and  implies  no 
view  upon  the  constitutionality  of  ‘re¬ 
traction’  statutes  affording  plaintiffs  able 
to  prove  defamatory  falsehoods  a  statu¬ 
tory  action  to  require  publication  of  a  re¬ 
traction.” 

Justice  White  concurs: 

“The  balance  struck  by  the  First 
Amendment  with  respect  to  the  press  is 
that  society  must  take  the  risk  that  occa¬ 
sionally  debate  on  vital  matters  will  not 
be  comprehensive  and  that  all  view¬ 
points  may  not  be  expressed.” 
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NUDITY 

Erznoznik  v.  Jacksonville 
95  5.0.  2265  1975 

A  Jacksonville,  Fla.  ordinance  under 
which  a  theater  manager  (Richard 
Erznoznik)  was  convicted  for  commit¬ 
ting  a  public  nuisance  by  showing  nudity 
on  a  drive-in  screen  visible  from  the 
street  was  declared  unconstitutional. 
Justice  Powell  wrote  for  the  court: 

“The  limited  privacy  interest  of  per¬ 
sons  on  the  public  streets  cannot  justify 
this  censorship  of  otherwise  protected 
speech  on  the  basis  of  its  content  .  .  . 
Clearly  all  nudity  cannot  be  deemed 
obscene  even  as  to  minors.” 

Justice  Douglas  concurs: 

“Any  ordinance  which  regulates 
movies  on  the  basis  of  content,  whether 
by  an  obscenity  standard  or  by  some 
other  criterion,  impermissibly  intrudes 
upon  the  free  speech  rights  guaranteed 
by  the  First  Amendment.” 

Chief  Justice  Burger  dissents: 

"It  would  be  absurd  to  suggest  that  the 
ordinance  operates  to  suppress  expres¬ 
sion  of  ideas.” 

Justice  White  dissents: 

“The  Constitution  asserts  that  the 
States  may  shield  the  public  from 
selected  types  of  speech  and  allegedly 
expressive  conduct,  such  as  nudity,  only 
when  the  speaker  or  actor  invades  the 
privacy  of  the  home  or  where  the  degree 
of  captivity  of  an  unwilling  listener  is 
such  that  it  is  impractical  for  him  to 
avoid  exposure  by  averting  his  eyes  ...  I 
am  not  ready  to  take  this  step  with  the 
Court.” 

*  *  ★ 
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FAIR  TRIAL 

Murphv  V.  Florida 
95  S.Ct.  2031  1975 

Jack  Roland  Murphy,  depicted  in  the 
press  as  a  flamboyant  thief,  notorious  for 
his  role  in  lifting  the  Star  of  India  sap¬ 
phire  from  a  New  York  museum,  was 
convicted  on  a  robbery  charge  in  Flori¬ 
da.  His  plea  to  set  aside  the  verdict  be¬ 
cause  of  excessive  publicity  failed. 

Justice  Marchall  said  “the  petitioner 
has  failed  to  show  that  the  setting  of  the 
trial  was  inherently  prejudicial  or  that  the 
jury  selection  process  of  which  he  com¬ 
plains  permits  an  inference  of  actual  prej¬ 
udice.” 

Justice  Burger  wrote: 

“The  trial  judge  was  woefully  remiss 
in  failing  to  insulate  prospective  jurors 
from  the  bizarre  media  coverage  of  this 
case.  But  the  circumstances  did  not  rise 
to  the  level  of  a  violation  of  the  First  and 
14th  Amendments. 

Justice  Brennan  wrote  in  dissent: 

“The  petitioner  was  denied  a  fair  trial 
.  .  .  The  entire  venire  was  infected  with 
the  taint  of  the  view  that  he  was  a  ‘crimi- 
naP  guilty  of  notorious  offenses,  includ¬ 
ing  that  for  which  he  was  on  trial.” 
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“There  is  no  power  on 
the  part  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  suppress  or 
penalize  the  publication 
of  ‘news  of  the  day.’  ” 

-  Justice  Douglas 
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PUBLIC  RECORDS 

Car  V.  Cohn 
420  U.S.  469  1975 

Martin  Cohn  sued  Atlanta  television 
station  WSB,  owned  by  Cox  Broadcast¬ 
ing  Corp.,  for  invasion  of  his  privacy 
after  a  reporter  named  his  deceased 
daughter  as  a  rape  victim.  The  informa¬ 
tion  was  contained  in  judicial  records. 
The  court  said  the  Georgia  law  prohib¬ 
iting  publication  of  such  material  violated 
the  First  Amendment. 

Justice  White  wrote  for  the  court: 

“At  the  very  least,  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment  will  not  allow  exposing  the  press  to 
liability  for  publishing  information  re¬ 
leased  to  the  public  in  official  court  j'e- 
cords  .  .  .  Once  true  information  is  dis¬ 
closed  in  public  court  documents  open  to 
public  inspection,  the  press  cannot  be 
sanctioned  for  publishing  it.  Reliance 
must  rest  upon  the  judgment  of  those 
who  decide  what  to  publish  or  broad¬ 
cast.” 

Justice  Douglas  concurs: 

“There  is  no  power  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  to  suppress  or  penalize  the 
publication  of  “news  of  the  dav.'  ” 

^  ^  9iC 
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ELECTION  SPENDING 

Bucklev  V.  Valeo 
96  S.Ct.  612  1976 

A  section  of  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971,  placing  a  limit  on 
the  amount  of  money  that  a  candidate  for 
federal  office  can  spend  in  his  own  behalf 
was  declared  constitutionally  infirm.  The 
test  case  was  brought  by  U.S.  Senator 
James  L.  Buckley  and  others  against  the 
Secretary  of  the  United  States  Senate 
and  others. 

The  Court's  Per  Curiam  opinion  stated: 

“The  First  Amendment  protects  polit¬ 
ical  association  as  well  as  political  ex¬ 
pression  .  .  .  The  electorate's  increasing 
dependence  on  television,  radio,  and 
other  mass  media  for  news  and  informa¬ 
tion  has  made  these  expensive  modes  of 
communication  indispensable  instru¬ 
ments  of  effective  political  speech  ...  A 
restriction  on  the  amount  of  money  a 
person  or  group  can  spend  on  political 


communications  during  a  campaign 
necessarily  reduces  the  quantity  of  ex¬ 
pression  by  restricting  the  numl^r  of  is¬ 
sues  discussed,  the  depth  of  their  explo¬ 
ration  and  the  size  of  the  audience 
reached  .  .  .  The  First  Amendment  sim¬ 
ply  cannot  tolerate  restriction  upon  the 
freedom  of  a  candidate  to  speak  without 
legislative  limit  on  behalf  of  his  own  can¬ 
didacy  .  .  .  The  First  Amendment's  pro¬ 
tection  against  governmental  abridgment 
of  free  expression  cannot  properly  be 
made  to  depend  on  a  person's  financial 
ability  to  engage  in  public  discussion.” 
Chief  Justice  Burger,  holding  that  the 
financial  disclosure  section  of  the  act 
also  was  invalid,  wrote: 

“The  public  right-to-know  ought  not 
be  absolute  when  its  exercise  reveals 
private  political  convictions.  Secrecy, 
like  privacy,  is  not  per  .se  criminal.  Sec¬ 
recy  and  privacy  as  to  political  prefer¬ 
ences  and  conviction  are  fundamental  in 
a  free  society  ...  It  is  far  too  late  to 
recognize  an  ill-defined  ‘public  interest' 
to  break  the  historic  safeguards  guaran¬ 
teed  by  the  First  Amendment  .  .  .  Con¬ 
tributions  and  expenditures  are  two  sides 
of  the  same  coin.  There  are  many  prices 
we  pay  for  the  freedoms  secured  by  the 
First  Amendment;  the  risk  of  undue  in¬ 
fluence  is  one  of  them,  confirming  what 
we  have  long  known:  freedom  is  hazard¬ 
ous  but  some  restraints  are  worse.” 
Justice  White  dissents: 

“As  with  campaign  expenditure  limits. 
Congress  was  entitled  to  determine  that 
personal  wealth  ought  not  to  play  a  less 
important  role  in  political  campaigns 
than  it  has  in  the  past.  Nothing  in  the 
First  Amendment  stands  in  the  way  of 
that  determination.” 

Justice  Rehnquist  wrote: 

“Not  all  of  the  strictures  which  the 
First  Amendment  imposes  upon  Con¬ 
gress  are  carried  over  against  the  States 
by  the  14th  Amendment,  but  rather  than 
it  is  only  the  “general  principle'  of  free 
speech.” 

♦  ♦  * 
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PRIVATE  PERSON 

Time  Inc.  v  Firestone  1976 

Mary  Alice  Firestone,  a  former  school 
teacher  who  married  wealthy  socialite 
Russell  Firestone,  sued  Time  magazine 
for  libel  after  it  reported  that  he  had  won 
a  divorce  on  grounds  of  adultery  and  ex¬ 
treme  cruelty.  Actually,  the  Florida 
judge  dissolved  their  marriage  because 
“neither  party  is  domesticated."  Her 
right  to  sue  as  a  private  person,  not  a 
public  Figure,  was  upheld  but  the  award 
of  $100,000  damages  was  set  aside  for 
determination  as  to  Time's  fault  or 
malice. 

Justice  Rehnquist  wrote  for  the  Court: 

“Respondent  (Firestone)  did  not  as¬ 
sume  any  role  of  especial  prominence  in 
the  affairs  of  society,  other  than  perhaps 
Palm  Beach  society,  and  she  did  not 
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thrust  herself  to  the  forefront  of  any 
particular  public  controversy  in  order  to 
influence  the  resolution  of  the  issues  in¬ 
volved  in  it .  . .  Dissolution  of  a  marriage 
through  judicial  proceedings  is  not  the 
sort  of ‘public  controversy'  referred  to  in 
the  Gertz  decision,  even  though  the  mari¬ 
tal  difficulties  of  extremely  wealthy  indi¬ 
viduals  may  be  of  interest  to  some  por¬ 
tion  of  the  reading  public  .  .  .  She  was 
compelled  to  go  to  court  by  the  State  in 
order  to  obtain  legal  release  from  the 
bonds  of  matrimony  .  .  .  We  hold  re¬ 
spondent  was  not  a  ‘public  figure'  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  constitutional 
protection  afforded  petitioner's  report  of 
the  factual  and  legal  basis  for  her  divorce 
...  As  to  inaccurate  and  defamatory 
reports  of  facts,  matters  deserving  no 
First  Amendment  protection,  we  think 
Gertz  provides  an  adequate  safeguard  for 
the  constitionally  protected  interests  of 
the  press  and  affords  it  a  tolerable  margin 
for  error  by  requiring  some  type  of 
fault." 

Justice  Powell  concurs: 

“Against  the  background  of  a  notori¬ 
ous  divorce  case  and  a  decree  that  in¬ 
vited  misunderstanding,  there  was  sub¬ 
stantial  evidence  supportive  of  Time's 
defense  that  it  was  not  guilty  of  actiona¬ 
ble  negligence." 

Justice  White  dissents  from  the  part  of 
majority  decision  that  remanded  the 
question  of  negligence: 

“The  jury  found  on  ample  evidence 
that  the  article  published  by  Time  was 
false  and  defamatory.  This  Court  has 
held,  and  no  one  seriously  disputes,  that, 
regardless  of  fault,  ‘there  is  no  constitu¬ 
tional  value  in  false  statements  of 
fact.'  " 

Justice  Marshall  dissents: 

“Mrs.  Firestone  brought  suit  for  sepa¬ 
rate  maintenance,  with  reason  to  know 
of  the  likely  public  interest  in  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  .  .  .  The  17-month  trial  and  re¬ 
lated  events  attracted  national  news 
coverage,  and  elicited  no  fewer  than  43 
articles  in  the  Miami  Herald  and  45  arti¬ 
cles  in  the  Palm  Beach  Post  and  Times. 
Far  from  shunning  the  publicity,  Mrs. 
Firestone  held  several  press  conferences 
in  the  course  of  the  proceedings.  These 
facts  are  sufficient  to  warrant  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  Mary  Alice  Firestone  was  a 
‘public  figure'  for  purposes  of  reports  on 
the  judicial  proceedings  she  initiated  .  .  . 
If  these  actions  fail  to  establish  as  a  cer¬ 
tainty  that  Mrs.  Firestone  ‘voluntarily 
exposed  herself  to  increased  risk  of  in¬ 
jury  from  defamatory  falsehood',  surely 
they  are  sufficient  to  entitle  the  press  to 
act  on  the  assumption  that  she  did  ...  1 
would  hold  that  Mrs.  Firestone  .  .  .  must 
demonstrate  that  the  report  was  pub¬ 
lished  .  .  .  with  knowledge  that  it  was 
false  or  with  reckless  disregard  of 
whether  it  was  false  or  not." 

Justice  Brennan  dissents: 

“At  stake  in  the  present  case  is  the 
ability  of  the  press  to  report  to  the 
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citizenry  the  events  transpiring  in  the 
Nation's  judicial  system.  There  is  simply 
no  meaningful  or  constitutionally 
adequate  way  to  report  such  events 
without  reference  to  those  persons  and 
transactions  that  form  the  subject  matter 
in  controversy  ...  No  less  true  than  in 
other  areas  of  government,  error  in  re¬ 
porting  and  debate  concerning  the  judi¬ 
cial  process  is  inevitable.  Indeed,  in  view 
of  the  complexities  of  that  process  and 
its  unfamiliarity  to  the  laymen  who  re¬ 
port  it,  the  probability  of  inadvertent 
error  may  be  substantially  greater  .  .  . 
The  First  Amendment  insulates  from  de¬ 
famation  liability  margin  for  error  suffi¬ 
cient  to  ensure  the  avoidance  of  crippling 
press  self-censorship  in  the  field  of  re¬ 
porting  public  judicial  affairs." 

♦  ♦  * 
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SHOPPING  CENTER 

Hudgens  »’  NLRB  1976 

Labor  union  members  engaged  in 
peaceful  picketing  in  a  shopping  center 
near  Atlanta  owned  by  Scott  Fludgens. 
They  left  after  Hudgens  threatened  to 
have  them  arrested  for  criminal  trespass. 
The  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
held  this  violated  their  First  Amendment 
rights.  The  case  was  sent  back  to  NLRB  to 
settle  the  controversy  under  statutory 
rules  of  the  Labor-Management  Relations 
Act. 

Justice  Stewart  wrote  for  the  Court: 

“It  is,  of  course,  a  commonplace  that 
the  constitutional  guarantee  of  free  speech 
is  a  guarantee  only  against  abridgment  by 
government,  federal  or  state.  Thus,  while 
statutory  or  common  law  may  in  some 
situations  extend  protection  or  provide 
redress  against  a  private  corporation  or 
person  who  seeks  to  abridge  the  free  ex¬ 
pression  of  others,  no  such  protection  or 
redress  is  provided  by  the  Constitution 
itself.” 

Justice  Marshall  dissents: 

“The  Court  today  holds  that  the  First 
Amendment  poses  no  bar  to  a  shopping 
center  owner’s  prohibiting  speech  within 
his  shopping  center  ...  In  the  final 
analysis,  the  Court's  rejection  of  any  role 
for  the  First  Amendment  in  the  privately 
owned  shopping  center  complex  stems,! 
believe ,  from  an  overly  formalistic  view  of 
the  relationship  between  the  institution  of 
private  ownership  of  property  and  the 
First  Amendment’s  guarantee  of  freedom 
of  speech . . .  But  property  that  is  privately 
owned  is  not  always  held  for  private  use, 
and  when  a  property  owner  opens  his 
property  to  public  use  the  force  of  those 
values  (privacy  and  autonomy)  diminishes 
.  .  .  Thus,  the  privacy  interest  that 
petitioner  retains  when  he  leases  space  to 
60  retail  businesses  and  invites  the  public 
onto  his  land  for  the  transaction  of  busi¬ 
ness  with  other  members  of  the  public  is 
small  indeed  . .  .  The  interest  of  members 
of  the  public  in  communicating  with  one 
another  on  subjects  relating  to  the 


businesses  that  occupy  a_  modern  shop¬ 
ping  center  is  substantial . . .  The  shopping 
center  owner  has  assumed  the  traditional 
role  of  the  state  in  its  control  of  historical 
First  Amendment  forums.” 

4:  ♦ 
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MILITARY  BASE 

Greer  v  Spock  1976 

In  1972  campaign  People's  Party  can¬ 
didates  Benjamin  Spock  and  Julius  Hob¬ 
son  (for  President  and  Vicepresident,  re¬ 
spectively)  were  barred  by  Gen.  Thomas 
U.  Greer  from  making  political  speeches 
and  distributing  political  literature  at 
Fort  Dix  in  New  Jersey.  Court  held  regu¬ 
lations  of  military  base  were  valid. 
Justice  Stewart  wrote  for  the  Court: 

“The  notion  that  federal  military  re¬ 
servations,  like  municipal  streets  and 
parks,  have  traditionally  served  as  a 
place  for  free  public  assembly  and  com¬ 
munication  of  thoughts  by  private  citi¬ 
zens  is  historically  and  constitutionally 
false  .  .  .  The  respondents  had  no 
generalized  constitutional  right  to  make 
political  speeches  or  distribute  leaflets  at 
Fort  Dix  and  the  Fort  regulations  are  not 
constitutionally  invalid  on  their  face." 
Chief  Justice  Burger  concurs: 

“Permitting  political  campaigning  on 
military  bases  cuts  against  a  200-year 
tradition  of  keeping  the  military  separate 
from  political  affairs,  a  tradition  that  in 
my  view  is  a  constitutional  corollary  to 
the  express  provision  for  civilian  control 
of  the  military  in  Art.  1 1  &2  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution  ...  1  would  add  a  note  of  cau¬ 
tion.  History  demonstrates,  I  think,  that 
the  real  threat  to  the  independence  and 
neutrality  of  the  military  comes  .  .  .  from 
the  risk  that  a  military  commander  might 
attempt  to  ‘deliver’  his  men’s  votes  for  a 
major  -party  candidate.” 

Justice  Powell  concurs: 

“The  public  interest  in  insuring  the 
political  neutrality  of  the  military  jus¬ 
tifies  the  limited  infringement  on  First 
Amendment  rights  imposed  by  Fort  Dix 
authorities.” 

Justice  Brennan  dissents: 

“The  training  of  soldiers  does  not  as  a 
practical  matter  require  exclusion  of 
those  who  would  publicly  express  their 
views  from  streets  and  theater  parking 
lots  open  to  the  general  public.  Nor  does 
readiness  to  fight  require  such  exclusion 
unless,  of  course,  the  battlefields  are  the 
streets  and  parking  lots,  or  the  war  is  one 
of  ideologies  and  not  men  ...  If  the 
recent  lessons  of  history  mean  anything, 
it  is  that  the  First  Amendment  does  not 
evaporate  with  the  mere  intonation  of 
interests  such  as  national  defense,  milit¬ 
ary  necessity,  or  domestic  security  .  .  . 
In  all  cases  where  such  interests  have 
been  advanced,  the  inquiry  has  been 
whether  the  exercise  of  First  Amend¬ 
ment  rights  necessarily  must  be  cir¬ 
cumscribed  in  order  to  secure  those  in¬ 
terests.” 
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Justice  Marshall  dissents: 

"The  Court,  by  its  unblinking  defer¬ 
ence  to  the  military's  claim  that  the  regu¬ 
lations  are  appropriate,  has  sharply  li¬ 
mited  one  of  the  guarantees  that  makes 
this  Nation  so  worthy  of  being  de¬ 
fended." 

*  *  * 
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OBSCENITY 

McKinney  v  Alabama  1976 

Under  Alabama  statute,  bookseller 
Chester  McKinney  w  as  convicted  of  dis¬ 
pensing  magazines  which  had  been  held 
to  be  obscene  in  a  civil  case  to  which  he 
was  not  a  party.  The  law  was  declared 
unconstitutional. 

Justice  Rehnqnist  wrote  for  the  Court: 

"While  there  can  be  no  doubt  under 
our  cases  that  obscene  materials  are 
beyond  the  protection  of  the  First 
Amendment,  those  decisions  have  also 
consistently  recognized  that  the  proce¬ 
dures  by  which  a  State  ascertains 
whether  certain  materials  are  obscene 
must  be  ones  which  ensure  ‘the  neces¬ 
sary  sensitivity  to  freedom  of  expres¬ 
sion.'  The  Alabama  statutory  scheme 
fails  to  meet  this  requirement  ...  A 
decision  reached  in  civil  proceedings 
should  not  conclusively  determine  the 
First  Amendment  rights  of  others." 
Justice  Brennan  concurs: 

"By  shifting  the  determination  of 
obscenity  to  the  civil  courts,  the 
Alabama  scheme  creates  another  poten¬ 
tial  danger  that  the  dissemination  of  con¬ 
stitutionally  protected  material  will  be 
suppressed." 
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REPUTATION 

Paul  V  Davis  1976 

An  "active  shoplifters"  poster  circu¬ 
lated  to  stores  by  Louisville  Police  Chief 
Edgar  Paul  included  the  name  and  pic¬ 
ture  of  Edward  Charles  Davis  111.  who 
had  been  arrested  but  cleared  of  a  shop¬ 
lifting  charge.  Court  held  that  defamat¬ 
ory  publications  by  police  authorities 
were  not  actionable  under  the  14th 
Amendment. 

Justice  Rehnqnist  wrote  for  the  Court: 

"Respondent's  complaint  alleged  a 
violation  of  a  ‘right  to  privacy  guar- 
nateed  by  the  First  Amendment.'  .  . 
While  there  is  no  ‘right  of  privacy' 
found  in  any  specific  guarantee  of  the 
Constitution,  the  Court  has  recognized 
that  ‘zones  of  privacy'  may  be  created  by 
more  specific  constitutional  guarantees 
and  thereby  impose  limits  upon  gov¬ 
ernmental  power.  Respondent's  case 
comes  within  none  of  those  areas  (mar¬ 
riage  relations,  procreation,  contracep¬ 
tion.  family  relationships,  and  child  rear¬ 
ing  and  education." 

Justice  Brennan  dissents: 

"It  is  strange  that  the  Court  should 
hold  that  the  interest  in  one's  good  name 
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and  reputation  is  not  embraced  within 
the  concept  of  'liberty'  or  ‘property' 
under  the  14th  Amendment,  yet  hold  that 
the  same  interest,  when  recognized 
under  state  law.  is  sufficient  to  overcome 
the  specific  protections  of  the  First 
Amendment  (Gertz  and  Firestone  cases) 

.  .  .  It  is  a  saddening  denigration  of  our 
majestic  Bill  of  Rights  when  the  Court 
tolerates  arbitrary  and  capricious  official 
conduct  branding  an  individual  as  a  crim¬ 
inal  without  compliance  with  constitu¬ 
tional  procedures  designed  to  insure  the 
fair  and  impartial  ascertainment  of  crim¬ 
inal  culpability.  Today's  decision  must 
surely  be  a  shortlived  abaerration." 

*  *  * 
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DRUG  PRICE  ADS 

Virginia  Citizens  Consumer  Council 
Virginia  v  Pharmacy  Board  1976 

A  Virginia  statute  making  a  pharmacist 
punishable  for  unprofessional  conduct  if 
he  advertised  the  price  of  prescription 
drugs  was  declared  violative  of  the  First 
Amendment. 

Justice  Blackmun  wrote  for  the  Court: 

"Advertising,  however  tasteless  and 
excessive  it  sometimes  may  seem,  is 
nonetheless  dissemination  of  information 
as  to  who  is  producing  and  selling  what 
product,  for  what  reason,  and  at  what 
price.  So  long  as  we  preserve  a  predo¬ 
minantly  free  enterprise  economy,  the  al¬ 
location  of  our  resources  in  large  mea¬ 
sure  will  be  made  through  numerous  pri¬ 
vate  economic  decisions.  It  is  a  matter  of 
public  interest  that  those  decisions,  in 
the  aggregate,  be  intelligent  and  well  in¬ 
formed.  To  this  end.  the  free  flow  of 
economic  information  is  indispensable." 
Justice  Rehnqnist  dissents: 

"The  Court  necessarily  adopts  a  rule 
which  cannot  be  limited  merely  to  dis¬ 
semination  of  price  alone,  and  which 
cannot  possibly  be  confined  to  pharma¬ 
cists  without  likewise  extending  to 
lawyers,  doctors,  and  all  other  profes¬ 
sions." 

*  *  * 
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PRIVATE  SCHOOLS 

Gonzales  v  Fairfax-Brewster  School  1976 

The  Court  held,  7  to  2,  that  private 
non-sectarian  schools  may  not  exclude 
pupils  on  the  basis  of  race. 

Justice  Potter  Stewart  wrote  for  the 
Court: 

"It  may  be  assumed  that  parents  have 
a  First  Amendment  right  to  send  their 
children  to  educational  institutions  that 
promote  the  belief  that  racial  segregation 
is  desirable,  and  that  the  children  have 
an  equal  right  to  attend  such  institutions. 
But  it  does  not  follow  that  the  practice  of 
excluding  racial  minorities  from  such  in¬ 
stitutions  is  also  protected  by  the  same 
principle." 
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ZONING 

Detroit  Zoning  Ordinance  1976 
By  a  5  to  4  vote,  the  Supreme  Court 
validated  a  city  ordinance  regulating  the 
location  of  "adult"  movie  and  book 
shops  dealing  in  "specified  sexual  ac¬ 
tivities." 

Justice  John  Paul  Stevens  wrote  for  the 
Majority: 

"Even  though  the  First  Amendment 
protects  communication  in  this  area  from 
total  suppression,  we  hold  that  the  state 
may  legitimately  use  the  content  of  these 
materials  as  the  basis  for  placing  them  in 
a  different  classification  from  other  mo¬ 
tion  pictures." 


Affirming  that  the  guarantees  of  free¬ 
dom  of  speech  and  freedom  of  the  press 
in  the  First  Amendment  are  the  rights  of 
national  citizenship,  the  Supreme  Court 
has  ruled  that: 

*The  liberty  of  circulating  public  in¬ 
formation  may  not  be  infringed. 

*Symbolic  opposition  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  is  protected. 

*Courts  shall  not  impose  prior  re¬ 
straints  on  publication. 

*A  tax  on  advertising  designed  to 
penalize  certain  publications  is  illegal. 

♦Peaceful  assembly  to  protest  gov¬ 
ernmental  actions  is  permissible. 

♦News  writers  are  free  to  Join  unions. 

♦A  license  to  distribute  literature  is 
void. 

♦An  anti-litter  ordinance  directed 
against  the  distribution  of  reading  matter 
is  void. 

♦Pickets  in  a  labor  dispute  may  carry 
banners. 

♦Peaceful  picketing  in  a  labor  dispute 
may  not  be  enjoined. 

♦Commercial  advertisements  enjoy 
equal  protection  with  other  printed  mat¬ 
ter. 

♦Freedom  of  mind  and  conscience  are 
protected. 

♦The  Post  Office  Department  shall  not 
have  the  power  of  censorship. 

♦The  press  shall  be  free  to  criticize  the 
Judiciary. 

♦Judges  shall  not  suppress  or  edit  what 
transpires  at  a  public  trial  in  court. 

♦A  list  of  subscribers  to  a  publication 
may  be  held  confidential. 

♦Law-making  inquiries  are  restricted. 

♦A  loyalty  oath  shall  not  be  required  to 
qualify  for  a  tax  exemption. 

♦Anonymity  may  be  safeguarded  for 
peaceful  discussion  of  public  matters. 

♦Jurors  need  not  be  totally  ignorant  of 
the  facts  in  a  case. 

♦A  paid  ad  expressing  editorial  opinion 
is  protected. 

♦The  public  conduct  of  public  officials 
is  subject  to  press  criticism. 

♦The  press  is  free  to  report  proceed¬ 
ings  in  open  court. 

♦Newspapers  may  publish  political 
editorials  on  Election  Day. 
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Sitting  on  a  story 

When  is  a  newspaper  justified  in  sitting 
on  a  story? 

When  the  story  concerns  its  victimiza¬ 
tion  by  a  group  of  alleged  conspirators 
and  the  accused  are  under  special  grand 
jury  investigation,  says  Chris  Hagedorn, 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  City  Nen  s,  a 
12.500  circulation  weekly  serving  Co-op 
City,  a  Bronx  (N.Y.)  housing  project. 

Hagedorn.  31.  speaks  strictly  from 
personal  experience. 

He  ended  a  ten-month  stretch  of  si¬ 
lence  early  in  June  by  publishing  the 
facts  behind  the  investigation  (in  which 
he  and  his  father  Charles,  also  a  pub¬ 
lisher,  participated)  of  three  local  Demo¬ 
crats  who,  unhappy  with  News  stories 
critical  of  their  machine,  threatened  to 
put  the  paper  out  of  business  last  fall. 

The  three.  City  Councilman  Stephen 
B.  Kaufman,  former  district  leader 
Jerome  Glanzrock,  and  Patrick  J.  Cun¬ 
ningham,  self-suspended  New  York 
State  Democratic  chairman  already 
faced  with  three  previous  indictments, 
were  indicted  by  former  Special  State 
Prosecutor  Maurice  Nadjari  Monday, 
June  7.  Hagedorn's  story  appeared 
Thursday,  June  10. 

Interviewed  last  week,  Hagedorn 
explained  why  he  decided  to  hold  back 
the  information  originally. 

“If  we  had  published  the  threat  (when 
it  was  first  made)  it  would  have  been  our 
word  against  theirs,"  he  said.  "There 
would  have  been  no  evidence  to  support 
any  allegations.  1  think  the  case  man¬ 
dated  our  cooperation  (with  Nadjari). 
We  would  have  blown  the  story  without 
it  and  we  would  have  been  the  victims." 

But  the  decision  was  not  always  clear- 
cut  for  him. 

Anxious  not  to  lose  the  story  and  im¬ 
patient  for  the  indictments  to  break,  he 
went  so  far  as  to  produce  a  dummy  front 
page  revealing  the  charges  against  the 
politicians  for  the  May  20th  issue  of  the 
News. 

Restrained,  however,  by  Nadjari,  he 
waited  until  June,  when  the  indictments 
were  handed  down,  to  publish. 

And  he  was  disappointed  even  then. 
The  story  broke  on  a  Monday,  the 
dailies  carried  it  Tuesday,  and  he  had  to 
wait  until  Thursday  to  run  it  himself. 

“In  all  due  respect,  we  bent  over 
backwards  to  be  cooperative  (with  Nad¬ 
jari),"  he  said.  "All  we  asked  was  that 
they  make  the  indictments  Wednesday 
so  at  least  we  could  have  the  same  lead 
time  as  the  New  York  Times.” 

The  case  stems  from  publication  in  the 
News  last  August  of  stories  alleging  that 
Co-op  City  resident  Kaufman,  despite 
public  support  of  a  rent  strike  underway 
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there  then,  was  actually  paying  rent  to 
both  an  escrow  account  maintained  by 
the  strikers,  and  to  the  landlord.  Pictures 
of  his  rent  checks  were  printed  on  the 
front  page  of  the  paper  alongside  the 
charges. 

According  to  the  indictment,  which 
charges  the  men  with  attempted  coercion 
(a  felony  punishable  by  up  to  four  years 
in  jail)  and  conspiracy  (a  misdemeanor 
punishable  by  one  year  in  jail  or  a  $  1 .000 
fine),  Kaufman,  Glanzrock,  currently  a 
secretary  in  the  N.Y.C.  Water  Re¬ 
sources  Department  and  until  April,  a 
Co-op  City  Democratic  district  leader, 
and  Cunningham  allegedly  met  a  number 
of  times  after  the  Kaufman  story  ap¬ 
peared  to  discuss  using  economic  pres¬ 
sure  against  the  News,  which  also  carries 
Bronx  legal  advertisements. 

Hagedorn  and  his  father  Charles,  the 
indictment  continues,  had  a  "chance 
meeting"  with  Cunningham  at  the  21 
Club,  a  Manhattan  restaurant,  Sep¬ 
tember  16,  during  which  Cunningham  al¬ 
legedly  pointed  his  finger  at  Chris  and 
said,  "1  don't  like  the  kind  of  stories 
you're  running.  I'm  going  to  put  you  out 
of  business." 

The  next  day,  September  17,  the 
Hagedorns  filed  a  complaint  with  Nad- 
jari's  office.  And  on  the  same  day,  the 
indictment  states,  Cunningham  met  with 
the  Bronx  surrogate  responsible  for  plac¬ 
ing  the  county's  legal  ads. 

On  October  2  Cunningham,  the  in¬ 
dictment  relates,  told  the  elder  Hagedorn 
that  he  expected  the  surrogate  "to  be 
loyal  to  him."  He  also  allegedly  warned 
Charles  that  "the  placement  of  legal 
advertisements  by  Bronx  County  courts 
was  decided  by  Bronx  County  Democra¬ 
tic  headquarters." 

By  this  time.  Chris  said  last  week, 
both  Hagedorns  were  "cooperating" 
with  the  Special  State  Prosecutor.  Nad¬ 
jari,  he  said,  felt  "there  was  enough  cred¬ 
ibility  in  what  we  were  saying  to  launch 
a  full-scale  inquiry  that  eventually  led  to 
the  grand  jury  investigation." 

Presumably  equipped  with  a  concealed 
electronic  device,  the  Hagedorns  met 
with  the  Democrats  several  times  and 
were  allegedly  told  “to  leave  the  politi¬ 
cians  alone — that  way  everybody  gives 
you  ads." 

Their  meetings  and  subsequent  testi¬ 
mony  were  conducted  with  “absolute 
secrecy,"  according  to  Ch'ris.  "No  one, 
including  the  writers  (on  the  News'  staff 
of  40)  knew  anything." 

The  prosecutor's  preliminary  investiga¬ 
tion  was  over  in  December.  “Up  to  that 
point  we  felt  we  had  fulfilled  our  obliga¬ 
tion  (by  not  printing  the  story)  to  see  that 


the  men  were  charged  and  possibly  convict¬ 
ed,"  Chris  explained. 

The  next  step  was  what  to  do  now 
that  it  was  over,"  he  stated.  "Nadjari  told 
me  to  avoid  Cunningham.  So  I  did.  1  even 
didn't  attend  a  dinner  in  his  honor  be¬ 
cause  1  felt  it  was  inappropriate.” 

As  the  months  passed  and  the  grand 
jury  investigation  continued,  Hagedorn 
sat  on  the  story  and  grew  increasingly 
impatient. 

Finally,  in  May,  "when  1  hadn't  been 
in  the  grand  jury  room  for  four  months," 
he  prepared  a  dummy  front  page  for  the 
News  with  a  copyrighted  exclusive  story 
outlining  the  impending  indictments. 

Before  running  it,  however,  he  con¬ 
sulted  Nadjari.  The  prosecutor  con¬ 
vinced  him  not  to  use  it  so  there  would 
be  no  charges  of  prejudicial  publicity. 

Essentially  muzzled  for  the  time  being, 
Chris  then  had  to  wait  for  the  indict¬ 
ments  to  be  handed  down  before  he 
could  act  again. 

The  indictments  were  announced  June 
7,  with  the  formal  completion  of  Nad- 
jari's  investigation.  The  timing,  was,  to 
Hagedorn  at  least,  most  unfortunate. 

"1  would  have  loved  to  have  seen  the 
indictments  handed  up  on  a  Thursday 
morning,  with  us  getting  some  advance 
notice  (to  be  able  to  run  the  story).  But 
the  lawyer  that  Monday  morning  said  it 
would  have  been  illegal  to  tell  me  in  ad¬ 
vance  about  them." 

The  News  did  run  the  story  Thursday, 
June  10,  with  an  editorial  (with  a  re¬ 
written  lead)  that  had  been  prepared  for 
the  May  20  issue. 

There  have  been  no  complaints  since, 
Chris  says,  from  readers,  many  of  whom 
are  active  in  Democratic  politics,  or  from 
advertisers  about  the  paper's  previous 
silence.  "I've  only  been  kidded  about 
being  a  celebrity,"  he  stated. 

In  retrospect,  he  believes  the  political 
events  of  the  past  few  years  helped  him 
make  his  original  decision.  "If  there 
hadn't  been  a  Watergate  we  wouldn't 
have  had  the  self-confidence  to  feel  we 
had  had  it  with  the  attempted  coercion.  It 
would  have  been  much  easier  to  prosti¬ 
tute  ourselves  a  little." 

And,  he  added,  the  alleged  con¬ 
spirators  underestimated  him  as  a  pub¬ 
lisher  of  a  weekly.  "They  didn't  think 
there  was  anything  wrong  with  it  (the 
attempted  coercion)  since  they  didn't  see 
us  as  the  New  York  Times.  They  saw  us 
as  more  vulnerable  to  pressure." 

He  declared  that  he  wouldn't  sit  on  a 
story  again  unless  there  were  extenuating 
circumstances.  "We  never  sat  on  a  story 
before  and  we  never  would  again.  We 
were  the  victim  here  of  an  alleged 
crime,  we  were  subjectively  involved  and 
that  gave  it  a  peculiar  cast." 

The  charges  against  the  defendants,  all 
of  whom  pleaded  not  guilty,  are  now 
pending.  It  is  not  known  when  or  even  if 
a  trial  will  take  place,  because  Nadjari 
was  dismissed  from  his  post  June  25  and 
all  his  indictments  are  under  review. 
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Newspaper  ad  revenues 
outgained  television 

Newspaper  advertising  revenues  outdistanced  television 
in  both  dollar  and  percentage  gains  for  the  first  quarter  of 
1976,  according  to  the  Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau,  Inc. 

First  quarter  newspaper  ad  revenues  increased  $354  mil¬ 
lion  or  19.6%.  Television  was  up  $231  million  or  19.1%.  Total 
newspaper  ad  revenues  for  the  period  amounted  to  $2.15 
billion  and  tv’s  total  ad  revenues  came  to  $1.44  billion. 

In  local  ad  revenues,  newspapers  (retail  and  classified) 
gained  $294  million  or  19.2%  over  the  1975  period  and  televi¬ 
sion  was  ahead  $58  million  or  26.7%.  Newspapers'  local 
advertising  for  the  quarter  amounted  to  $1.82  billion  as 
against  $276  million  for  television. 

In  national  ad  revenues,  daily  newspapers  went  ahead  $60 
million  or  22.2%  and  television  (network  and  spot)  was  up 
$173  million  or  17.4%.  Newspapers  national  ad  revenues  for 
the  three  months  come  to  $332  million  and  television’s  (local 
and  spot)  to  $1.17  billion. 


Paul Janensch 


Two  companies  plan  $1  million 
Janensch  to  rejoin  newspaper  ad  campalQns 


Louisville  Times 

Paul  Janensch,  managing  editor  of  the 
Philadelphia  Daily  News,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  managing  editor  of  the  Louisville 
Times. 

Janensch,  37,  will  assume  his  new  post 
July  12.  He  succeeds  Michael  J.  Davies, 
who  recently  was  named  managing 
editor  of  the  Courier-Journal.  Davies 
succeeded  Carol  Sutton,  who  moved  to 
assistant  to  the  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  2  papers,  Barry  Bingham  Jr. 

Janensch  joined  the  Philadelphia  News 
in  1975  after  II  years  with  the  Louisville 
papers  where  he  was  director  of  organi¬ 
zation. 

The  Louisville  papers  also  announced 
promotion  of  Roger  Fultz  to  director  of 
classified  advertising  from  director  of  re¬ 
tail  area  sales. 


Ace  Hardware  Corporation,  a  dealer- 
owned  retail  company,  plans  to  launch  a 
$1.3  million  cooperative  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  this  fall  that  will  tie-in 
some  1,000  of  its  3,400  stores,  according 
to  the  Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau. 

At  the  same  time,  GTE  Sylvania  plans 
to  back  its  GT  Matic  line  of  self  adjusting 
television  sets  this  fall  with  an  estimated 
$1  million  newspaper  campaign  to  run  in 
about  200  daily  papers. 

The  multi  market  campaign  will  be 
Ace  Hardware’s  first  in  the  newspapers. 
Ace  Hardware  has  traditionally  de¬ 
pended  on  the  electronic  media  for  cen¬ 
tralized  chainwide  promotion. 

The  campaign  will  run  in  25  markets 
with  weekly  three-quarters  or  full  page 
size  ads  to  begin  running  September  17. 
The  campaign  will  continue  for  14  weeks 
through  December  17. 


Family  Weekly  in  Westchester; 
Parade  adds  Bergen  and  Tampa 


Ads  will  be  of  the  multiple  item  and 
price  variety  and  will  follow  two 
themes — “Homecoming  Days’’  for  fall 
and  “Ace  Merry  Christmas  Tree’’  for  the 
holiday  season.  The  ads  are  all  being 
prepared  at  Ace  Hardware  headquarters 
in  Oak  Brook,  Illinois. 

Ace  plans  to  cover  about  two  thirds  of 
the  ad  campaign’s  cost  through  the  use  of 
manufacturers’  cooperative  advertising 
funds. 

GTE  Sylvania’s  newspaper  ad  budget 
will  be  funded  jointly  by  the  parent  com¬ 
pany  and  its  dealers  or  distributors.  The 
newspaper  campaign  will  enable  the 
company  to  present  the  consumer  with 
detailed  information  felt  to  be  vital  when 
making  major  purchase  decisions,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Vic  Parker,  advertising  and 
sales  promotion  manager  for  GTE  Syl¬ 
vania  entertainment  products. 

The  upcoming  effort  follows  similar 
newspaper  ad  campaigns  run  by  GTE 
Sylvania  since  the  fall  of  1973. 


Family  Weekly  and  Parade  announced 
the  sign  up  of  new  distributing  news¬ 
papers. 

Family  Weekly  will  go  into  the  8  new 
Sunday  editions  to  be  published  by  the 
Westchester-Rockland  Newspapers  on 
September  5.  The  supplement  is  pres¬ 
ently  in  the  WRN’s  Rockland  Journal 
News. 

Parade  said  that  on  September  5  it  will 
add  the  Bergen  (N.J.)  Sunday  Record 
and  the  Tampa  Tribune  cS  Times.  The 
Record  at  that  time  will  discontinue 
distribution  of  Family  Weekly.  The 
Tribune  &  Times,  which  has  not  carried 
a  national  supplement  since  This  Week 
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folded,  will  continue  to  publish  Accent, 
its  locally-edited  magazine. 

Parade  now  has  distribution  in  all  of 
the  Media  General  newspapers. 

The  addition  of  Tampa  gives  Parade  a 
lock  on  that  market  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  it  is  also  in  the  St.  Petersburg  Times. 
A  similar  situation  has  existed  for  about 
10  years  in  Dallas-Ft.  Worth  where 
Parade  is  in  the  Dallas  Times-Herald  and 
Ft.  Worth  Star-Telegram. 

The  addition  of  the  two  papers  pushed 
Parade  pass  TV  Guide  as  the  largest 
weekly  magazine  in  the  world  with  a 
total  circulation  of  19,533,862. 


Fisher  promoted  to 
display  ad  manager 

Robert  D.  Fisher,  a  20-year  employe, 
has  been  named  display  advertising 
manager  for  Fort  Wayne  Newspapers, 
Inc. ,  agent  for  the  News-Sentinel  and  the 
Journal-Gazette.  He  succeeds  Dean  W. 
Seniff,  43-year  newspaper  industry  vet¬ 
eran,  who  retired  June  1. 

Fisher  joined  Fort  Wayne  Newspapers 
in  December,  1955  as  a  retail  advertising 
salesman.  He  was  named  assistant  retail 
sales  manager  in  1%8  and  became  retail 
sales  manager  in  October,  1973. 
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Milwaukee  papers 
go  fully  electronic 


A  new  electronic  writing  and  editing  system  designed  to 
increase  speed  of  news  handling  and  typographical  accuracy 
is  in  complete  operation  at  the  Milw  aukee  Journal  and  Mil- 
waukee  Sentinel,  both  published  by  Newspapers.  Inc. 

The  system  has  been  described  by  the  manufacturer.  Hen¬ 
drix  Electronics.  Manchester.  N.H..  as  the  largest  and  most 
advanced  in  the  industry.  The  price  tag  was  SI. 5  million. 

Installation  of  the  system  was  closely  tied  to  lOOCr  photo¬ 
composition  of  both  newspapers,  which  became  a  reality 
April  26. 

Planning  for  the  electronic  editing  system  began  more  than 
3  years  ago.  and  involved  a  number  of  editors  of  both  papers, 
the  production  department  and  the  building  and  maintenance 
department. 

Editors  specified  that  they  must  retain  absolute  control 
over  the  editing  process  in  the  newsroom,  assuring  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  system  that  would  enable  them  to  edit  as  closely  as 
possible  to  the  way  they  had  been  doing.  "In  short,  they 
said,  "we  must  take  extreme  care  to  adapt  the  system  to  our 
editing  requirements,  not  the  converse.” 

Manufacturers  visited 

A  committee  headed  by  Robert  Kahlor.  vicepresident  and 
production  manager,  did  the  extensive  study  and  travel  that 
led  to  Hendrix's  selection.  Kahlor  and  tw  o  editors  each  from 
The  Journal  and  the  .Sentinel  interviewed  representatives  of 
nine  manufacturers  and  visited  several  vendors  plants  and 
other  newspapers  using  a  variety  of  editing  systems. 

The  Journal  and  Sentinel  system  is  an  outgrowth  of  Hen¬ 
drix  systems  installed  successfully  at  the  Detroit  News  and 
the  Miami  Herald  and  News,  among  others. 

Decision  to  convert  to  electronic  editing  was  also  the 
springboard  to  another  long  sought  after  goal  of  Journal 
editors — a  complete  remodeling  of  the  newsroom. 

Joseph  Shoquist.  Journal  managing  editor,  described  it 
this  way; 

"We  had  the  opportunity — and  the  challenge — to  design  a 
newsroom  specifically  for  VDT  terminals,  rather  than  just 
imposing  them  on  existing  furniture.  We  discarded  every 
piece  of  old  furniture,  even  the  wastebaskets  and  ash  trays, 
and  started  anew.  It  took  six  months.  But  when  we  finished 
we  had  increased  our  floor  space  by  more  than  259?  moder- 

(Continued  on  pai>e  71) 


COPY  EDITORS  for  the  Milwaukee  Journal  use  some  of 
the  62  video  display  terminals  to  write  headlines  and  edit 
stories.  The  Journal's  newsroom  was  completed  remodeled 
and  designed  specifically  for  the  new  electronic  editing 
system. 
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Even  if  your  paper 
has  all  the 
process  cameras 
it  needs,  you  can 
justify  an  Autokon 
in  your  camera 
department. 


The  Autokon  is  a  totally  new  way  to  get  all  kinds  of 
process  camera  output  faster,  more  simply  and  with  less 
cost.  It  sets-up  in  seconds  for  linework,  halftones  and 
special  effects — all  by  turning  dials.  Repros  are 
automatically  processed  in  minutes  for  paste-up. 

It  can  mask  white  backgrounds  from  artwork 
(no  more  rubyliths  or  multi-step  camera  operations).  It 
produces  reverses  in  one  step  (instead  of  three);  and  it 
corrects  mid-tone  distortion  (enabling  the  use  of  cheaper 
plates) ...  All  this  and  more  with  consistently 
high  quality  results. 


The  Autokon 

makes  process  reproduction 
simpler  and  cheaper . . . 

(the  way  office  copiers 
simplified  and  economized 
paperwork  duplication) 


ECRM,  INC. 

205  BURLINGTON  ROAD 
BEDFORD,  MASSACHUSETTS  01730 
(617)  275-1760 
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staff  changes  made  at  Family  Weekly 
following  ownership  change  June  22 


Mort  Persky  to  join 
New  York  News 


Three  promotions  were  announced  by 
Morton  Frank,  president,  publisher  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  Family  Weekly 
on  June  22.  the  day  the  publication's 
ownership  changed  hands  for  the  sum  of 
SI 9.000.000  from  Downe  Communica¬ 
tions  Inc.  to  a  new  company  whose  in¬ 
vestors  are  a  group  of  newspaper  groups. 

Patrick  M.  Linskey.  who  has  been 
vicepresident  and  advertising  director, 
has  been  appointed  executive  vice¬ 
president-sales.  in  charge  of  advertising, 
circulation,  marketing/research,  mer¬ 
chandising  and  promotion. 

Richard  W.  Millen.  who  joined  the 
magazine  in  December  1974  as  produc¬ 
tion  director,  was  made  vicepresident¬ 
manufacturing.  He  had  been  in  charge  of 
production  for  Family  Weekly  and  its 
sister  publication  the  Ladies'  Home 
Journal  when  both  were  owned  by 
Downe  Communications. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Alexander,  who  joined 
the  magazine  3'/i  years  ago  as  secretary 
to  Frank  and  became  successively  assis¬ 
tant  to  the  publisher  and  then  public  in¬ 
formation  manager,  becomes  public  rela¬ 
tions  manager. 

The  new  chairman  of  the  board  of 
Family  Weekly  Inc.  is  Len  H.  Small, 
president  of  the  Small  Newspapers  in  Il¬ 
linois  and  Indiana. 

New  vice  presidents  are  Robert  S. 
Howard.  Howard  Publications  that  owns 
13  dailies  in  different  states;  Fred  W. 
Smith,  executive  vicepresident  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Donrey  Media  Group 
that  owns  37  papers.  3  television  sta¬ 
tions.  5  radio  stations  and  4  outdoor  sign 
companies  in  various  states;  and  R. 
David  Threshie.  vicepresident  of  the 
Hoiles  Newspapers,  with  25  dailies  in 
various  states.  Small.  Howard.  Smith 
and  Threshie  each  represent  one  of  the 
four  newspaper  groups  that  combined  for 
the  purchase  of  the  magazine  from 
Downe  Communications  Inc. 

Continuing  as  vicepresidents  are 
Robert  D.  Carney  and  Lee  Ellis,  co¬ 
directors  for  publisher  relations. 

New  corporate  secretary  is  Cordell  J. 
Overgaard.  member  of  the  law  firm 
Hopkins.  Sutter.  Mulroy.  Davis  & 
Cromartie  of  Chicago.  Treasurer  is  E.  H. 
Patterson,  chief  financial  officer  of  the 
Donrey  Media  Group.  Controller  and  as¬ 
sistant  treasurer  is  James  T.  Enright, 
who  has  been  with  Downe  and  Family 
Weekly  for  the  past  5  years. 

Other  department  heads,  continuing, 
are  Gerald  S.  Wroe.  advertising  man¬ 
ager;  Joe  Frazer.  Western  advertising 
manager;  Richard  Carroll,  associate 
Eastern  manager;  Larry  Finn.  Detroit  ad 
manager;  Robert  H.  Marriott,  publisher 
relations  manager;  Robert  J.  Christian, 
publisher  services  manager;  James  G. 
Baher.  business  manager;  Mrs.  Caryl  El- 
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ler.  merchandising  manager;  Kent 
D' Alessandro,  marketing  manager; 
Wayne  Eadie.  research  manager;  John 
Murphy,  advertising  promotion  man¬ 
ager;  Robert  W.  Banker,  circulation 
promotion  manager;  Mrs.  Bobbie  Col¬ 
lins.  makeup  manager;  Bernadette 
Wagner,  production  manager;  Tom 
Scherzer.  assistant  controller;  Reynolds 
Dodson,  managing  editor;  Richard  Val- 
dati.  art  director;  Rosalyn  Abrevaya. 
senior  editor;  Marilyn  Hansen,  food 
editor;  Estelle  Walpin.  assistant  art  di¬ 
rector;  Cecila-Linda  McGarrity.  and 
Harold  Landon.  associate  editors;  and 
Gloria  Brier,  pictures  editor. 

At  least  1 1  more  new  subscribing 
dailies,  to  start  the  magazine  in  August 
and  September,  will  be  announced 
shortly. 

Family  Weekly  is  now  occupying 
larger  quarters,  having  leased  additional 
space  on  the  fifth  floor  in  the  641 
Lexington  Avenue  building  where  it  has 
been  a  tenant  since  l%S. 

The  new  investors,  all  heads  of  pri¬ 
vately  owned  newspaper  groups,  com¬ 
prise  the  fourth  ownership  in  the 
magazine's  24-year  history.  It  was  begun 
by  William  Marriott,  no  relation  to  pub¬ 
lisher  relations  manager  Robert  Marriott, 
in  September  1953.  Marriott  previously 
had  been  with  the  American  Weekly  and 
Parade  magazines,  and  prior  to  that  with 
various  newspapers.  Three  months  after 
he  established  the  magazine,  its  owner 
became  a  division  of  Cuneo  Press,  which 
held  the  original  printing  contract  with 
Family  Weekly.  Cuneo  sold  Family 
Weekly  to  Edward  R.  Downe.  Jr.  and 
associates,  who  became  the  owners  in 
January  1966.  When  the  Charter  Com¬ 
pany  of  Jacksonville.  Fla.  acquired  439? 
and  operating  control  of  the  Downe 
Communications  stock  in  January  1975. 
DCFs  holdings  included  Family  Weekly 
as  well  as  a  number  of  other  properties. 
The  sale  to  the  newspaper  groups — that 
collectively  own  22  of  the  3 1 1  dailies  cur¬ 
rently  subscribing  to  Family  Weekly — 
occurred  June  21.  after  about  10  weeks 
of  negotiations  and  legalities.  The  con¬ 
tract  for  purchase  was  signed  in  Chicago 
May  27.  the  closing  was  held  June  21  in 
New  York. 

Major  reasons  mentioned  by  Small  and 
Howard  on  behalf  of  the  new  ownership, 
at  a  staff  get-together  on  the  22nd.  were 
that  primarily  they  (1)  welcome  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  each  hold  part  ownership  of 
a  magazine  that  their  newspapers  have 
found  to  be  popular  and  a  valuable  circu¬ 
lation  and  advertising  component  of  their 
weekend  editions.  (2)  they  think  that  a 
strong  financial  base  and  the  current 
management  can  help  make  a  good 
magazine  even  better,  and  (3)  based  on 
the  magazine's  performance  in  the  past 


Mordecal  Persky.  vicepresident  and 
editor  of  Family  Weekly,  has  resigned  to 
join  the  New  York  News. 

A  spokesman  for  the  News  said 
Persky  will  join  the  paper  as  assistant  to 
the  editor.  Persky  has  been  assigned  by 
editor  Mike  O'Neill  to  edit  the  new 
People  spread  in  the  Sunday  News. 

Worth  Gatewood,  currently  Sunday 
editor,  is  expected  to  retire  on  October  1 
at  which  time  Persky  may  be  named  his 
successor. 

Morton  Frank,  publisher.  Family 
Weekly,  said  a  search  has  been  started  to 
find  a  replacement  for  Persky. 

decade,  they  hope  to  secure  a  reasonable 
financial  return  on  their  investment. 

One  of  the  first  things  directed  by 
Frank,  who  had  been  chairman  since 
January  1967  and  before  that  president 
and  publisher  for  10  years,  was  to  in¬ 
crease  the  quantity  of  the  editorial  con¬ 
tent. 

Four  year  scholarship 
for  minority  student 

A  full  tuition,  four-year  college  schol¬ 
arship  with  a  maximum  of  $2,000  a  year 
will  be  awarded  to  a  minority  student  by 
the  Newspaper  Fund  for  the  first  time 
this  fall. 

To  be  considered  for  the  new  Urban 
Writing  Competition  award,  students 
participating  in  the  Fund's  1976  High 
School  Visitation  Programs  and  Urban 
Journalism  Workshops  will  submit  news 
or  feature  stories  to  the  Fund. 

“The  purpose  of  the  competition, 
other  than  the  obvious  financial  aid.” 
said  Fund  director  Thomas  E.  Engle- 
man.  “is  to  encourage  minority  students 
to  do  more  news  writing  in  high  school, 
and  to  demonstrate  that  there  are  re¬ 
wards  for  quality  writing  and  reporting." 

The  program  will  provide  one  scholar¬ 
ship  per  year  for  a  student  to  attend  the 
schtx^l  of  his  or  her  choice. 

Entries  will  be  submitted  to  the  Fund 
by  August  31.  and  the  directors  of  the 
Fund  will  select  the  student  who  has 
written  the  best  story. 


JWT  media  analyst 

Gabriel  Samuels  has  joined  J.  Walter 
Thompson  as  manager,  media  analysis. 

Prior  to  joining  JWT.  Samuels  held 
similar  positions  in  several  New  York 
agencies  including  Grey  Advertising. 
Carl  Ally.  Inc..  Compton  Advertising 
and  most  recently  with  Dancer.  Fitz¬ 
gerald.  Sample. 
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nized  our  editorial  library. " 

As  a  result,  the  Journal  now  has  one  of  few  large  news¬ 
rooms  in  the  country  designed  and  furnished  for  electronics. 

The  Sentinel  newsroom  is  in  a  separate  building,  and 
VDTs  were  installed  there  without  a  major  remodeling. 

News  editing  systems 

News  text  editing  for  the  2  newspapers  is  handled  by  four 
Hendrix  .J400  systems.  Each  .4400  system  consists  of  a  PDP-8 
computer  which  is  the  data  base  manager  for  the  8  million 
character  fixed  head  revolving  magnetic  storage  drum.  Two 
PDP-I1/.4.''  terminal  controllers  are  connected  to  each  data 
base  manager,  capable  of  operating  16  VDTs  apiece.  The 
system  has  the  capacity  to  handle  up  to  128  terminals  and  .42 
million  characters  of  storage. 

Two  of  the  44(K)  systems  are  assigned  to  the  Journal  and 
two  to  the  Sentinel.  Each  system  is  linked  to  the  three 
others,  and  components  can  be  quickly  shifted  about  in  case 
of  breakdowns. 

The  Hendrix  44()()  systems  are  linked  with  the  General 
Automation  computer  system  used  by  the  production  de¬ 
partment  with  a  special  interface  designed  by  Hendrix.  All 
software  for  the  production  department  was  written  in  house 
by  production  department  programmers.  The  production 
computers  drive  three  ,APS-4  phototypesetters.  A  third 
A  PS-4  was  added  when  both  papers  completed  the  conver¬ 
sion  to  lOOCr  photocomposition  on  April  26. 

While  the  two  newspapers  share  computer  systems,  its 
design  prevents  either  paper  from  gaining  access  to  stories 
prepared  for  the  other.  The  Journal  has  62  terminals  and  the 
Sentinel  42.  with  four  additional  VDTs  kept  in  the  Hendrix 
computer  room  so  technicians  can  monitor  operation  of  the 
system. 

News  that  reaches  both  newspapers  on  wires  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press.  United  Press  International  and  other  news 
services  goes  directly  into  the  computer  memory,  and  is 
soi  ted  for  an  index  of  the  contest  for  quick  review  by  editors. 
Reporters  write  stories  on  the  terminals  and  send  them  to  the 
computer  to  be  stored  in  the  respective  editors  queues. 

Headlines  hy  keyboard 

Editors  working  at  VDT's  can  recall  stories  at  will,  make 
any  changes  electronically,  write  headlines  at  the  key- 

( Con  tinned  on  pof’e  73) 


THE  TRADITIONAL  U-shaped  copy  desk  in  the  city  room 
was  exchanged  for  in-line  desks,  each  containing  a  video 
display  terminal  unit.  The  Milwaukee  Sentinel  newsroom 
has  a  total  of  42  VDT  units. 
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Even  if  your  paper 
has  all  the 
process  cameras 
it  needs,  you  can 
justify  an  Autokon 
in  your  advertising 
department. 


The  Autokon  is  a  totally  new  way  to  get  all  kinds  of 
process  camera  output  faster,  more  simply  and  with  less 
cost.  Almost  anyone  can  produce  linework,  halftones, 
(even  special  effects)  with  just  a  few  hours  training.  And 
since  the  Autokon  requires  no  darkroom  or  plumbing, 
you  can  install  it  wherever  reproductions  are  needed — or 
wherever  delays  are  caused  by  bottlenecks  in  the  camera 
department.  Ad  departments  can  use  it  to  reproportion 
ads  to  fit  column  widths  (while  maintaining  full  lineage 
billing);  to  cut  turnaround  on  artwork  preparation, 
(reducing  deadline  revenue  losses);  and  to  improve 
graphic  services.  Designers  can  condense,  expand  or 
slant  copy;  produce  reverses  and  more — all  by  setting  a 
few  dials  and  pressing  a  button. 


The  Autokon 

makes  process  reproduction 
simpler  and  cheaper . . . 

(the  way  office  copiers 
simplified  and  economized 
paperwork  duplication) 


ECRM,  INC. 

20.5  BURLINGTON  ROAD 
BEDFORD,  MASSACHUSETTS  01730 
(617)  275-1760 
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Advertising 


By  John  Consoli 


Ad  projections  updated 

Advertising  expenditures  for  1976  are 
expected  to  show  the  largest  year  to  year 
increase  since  the  end  of  World  War  II. 
according  to  updated  predictions  by  The 
Interpublic  Group  of  Companies. 

At  the  start  of  the  year.  Interpublic  pro¬ 
jected  total  U.S.  ad  expenditures  for  1976 
would  show  a  l(Ki  gain  over  last  year  and 
following  the  strong  first  quarter  that  pro¬ 
jection  was  upgraded  to  12'T. 

The  most  recent  projection  made  by 
Robert  Coen,  vicepresident  of  McCann 
Erickson  and  economist  for  Interpublic, 
is  that  ad  expenditures  will  show  at  least  a 
I49f  increase  to  S32.5  billion  in  1976. 

Coen  pointed  out  that  although  adver¬ 
tising  usually  exceeds  economic  growth 
(or  grow  th  of  the  gross  national  product) 
during  Presidential  election  years,  the  in¬ 
crease  this  year  will  be  especially  higher 
due  to  the  positive  effects  the  Olympics 
and  the  Bicentennial  will  also  have  on 
advertising. 

National  broadcast  expenditures  are 
expected  to  rise  189f .  according  to  Coen, 
and  national  print  expenditures  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  show  a  149f  increase  over  197.*'. 
All  local  advertising  is  anticipated  to  rise 
1 57c. 

National  print  advertising  pages  and 
lines  during  1976  are  expected  to  once 
again  reach  the  levels  of  197.3.  after  being 
cut  back  during  1974  and  197.^.  according 
to  Coen. 

The  advertising  outlook  for  1977  is  also 
a  very  positive  one.  said  Coen.  While  he 
doesn't  necessarily  expect  ad  expendi¬ 
tures  to  increase  at  a  greater  rate  than  the 
economy.  Coen  does  foresee  a  10-12*:T 
increase  in  ad  expenditures  during  1977 
over  this  year.  Half  of  that  increase,  he 
said,  w  ill  be  due  to  inflation  and  half  due 
to  natural  growth. 

The  categories  showing  the  largest 
growth  rates  over  the  first  four  months 
have  been  auto,  travel  and  hotel  ads.  said 
Coen.  These  areas  have  shown  a  2(KT  in¬ 
crease  in  ad  expenditures.  Durable  goods 
such  as  household  appliances,  jewelry 
and  cameras,  sporting  goods  and  sound 
equipment  have  shown  an  18-20*^  in¬ 
crease  and  package  goods  have  shown  a 
1 5-309f  increase  in  ad  expenditures  so  far. 

Heavy  new  product  introductions  in 
cereals  and  cigarettes,  especially,  have 
accounted  for  large  increases  in  advertis¬ 
ing  expenses. 


A  public  service  advertising  campaign 
to  improve  public  understanding  of  older 
persons  by  the  American  people  has  been 
introduced  by  The  Advertising  Council. 

The  campaign  was  created  by  the 
Bloom  Agency  of  Dallas,  the  first  South- 


Get  off 
your  rocker 
for  grey 
liberation. 


west  United  States  ad  agency  to  serve  the 
Ad  Council.  The  goal  of  the  campaign  that 
includes  newspaper,  magazine,  radio  and 
television  ads.  is  to  eliminate  traditional 
stereotypes  about  older  people.  The 
campaign  will  encourage  all  Americans  to 
consider  what  their  own  role  in  society 
will  be  in  their  older  years  and  to  prepare 
themselves  for  that  time.  It  will  also  urge 
older  people  to  become  active  in  com¬ 
munity  affairs. 

The  campaign  theme  is  "Don't  take  old 
age  sitting  down.  Get  off  your  rcK'ker  for 
grey  liberation."  Target  audience  is  per¬ 
sons  between  30  and  60  years  old. 

Since  1942..  all  media  has  donated  more 
than  S7  billion  of  ad  space  or  air  time  for 
the  Ad  Council's  public  service  cam¬ 
paigns. 

Thomas  B.  Adams,  chairman  of 
Campbell-Ewald  Company,  has  been 
reelected  chairman  of  The  Advertising 
Council. 


Adams  has  been  board  chairman  for 
the  past  year  and  served  as  vicechairman 
from  1973  to  1975.  He  has  also  served  as 
chairman  of  the  Council's  campaigns  re¬ 
view  committee  and  as  a  council  director 
since  1967. 

Edgar  H.  Lotspeich.  W.  Leonard 
Evans  and  Leonard  S.  Matthews  were 
reelected  vice  chairmen.  Others  re¬ 
elected  were:  Robert  Keim  as  presi¬ 
dent.  the  full  time  chief  operating  officer 
of  the  Ad  Council:  John  Crichton,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  .American  Association  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agencies,  as  secretary;  and 
Peter  Allport,  president  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  National  Advertisers,  as  trea¬ 
surer. 

The  Ad  Council,  a  private,  non-profit 
organization  supported  by  American 
business,  advertising  and  media,  is  pres¬ 
ently  conducting  28  public  service  ad 
campaigns. 

Metro  Newspaper  Service  has  created, 
written  and  produced  a  full  tabloid  page 
ad  on  venereal  disease  to  run  on  the  back 
page  of  its  August  ‘‘Back  to  School"  spe¬ 
cial  editorial  supplement. 

Directed  mainly  toward  teenagers,  the 
ad  asks.  ‘‘Know  all  about  sex  now?  How 
about  a  quick  exam."  The  ad  offers  a 
toll-free  telephone  number  for  venereal 
disease  information  and  for  the  location 
of  the  nearest  place  to  have  a  free,  confi¬ 
dential  examination  that  can  be  given 
without  parental  consent. 

Metro  has  expressed  hope  that  its  sub¬ 
scribing  newspapers  will  agree  with  the 
pressing  impi'rtance  of  dissemination  of 
venereal  disease  information  among 
teenagers  and  run  the  ad  either  in  their 
‘‘Back  to  School"  sections  or  at  other 
appropriate  times.  The  ad  is  available  free 
to  Metro  subscribers. 


Know  All  About 
SexNow? 


How  about  a  quick  exam. 
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board — which  has  108  keys — and  send  the  story  on  to  pro¬ 
duction. 

Some  of  the  features  of  the  electronic  editing  system 
which  facilitate  the  handling  of  news  copy  permit  editors  and 
reporters  to: 

•  Measure  the  length  of  the  story  in  lines  and  column 
inches. 

•  Combine  stories  in  a  variety  of  ways,  including  the  use 
of  two  VDT  screens  operated  from  a  single  keyboard. 

•  Store  an  uncompleted  story  and  recover  it  later. 

•  Route  stories  to  an  editing  desk  or  elsewhere  without 
leaving  the  terminal. 

•  Recover  stories  for  editing  or  updating. 

•  Automatically  discard  stories  in  which  there  is  no  in¬ 
terest. 

•  Insert  memos  into  the  text  of  a  story  that  will  be  au¬ 
tomatically  removed  before  typesetting. 

•  Find  stories  in  a  variety  of  ways  with  a  “wild  card” 
search  feature. 

Extel  printers  at  strategic  locations  in  each  newsroom  also 
provide  “hard"  copies  of  stories  when  needed. 

Shortly  after  the  decision  was  made  to  install  an  electronic 
news  editing  system.  Tom  Barber,  chief  of  the  Journal  local 
copy  desk,  and  Leo  Kissel,  .Sentinel  news  editor,  were  de¬ 
signated  News  Systems  Editors.  They  familiarized  them¬ 
selves  with  the  capabilities  of  the  electronic  terminals  and 
the  skills  required  to  use  them.  Barber  and  Kissel  were 
responsible  for  coordinating  all  training  activities  and  in¬ 
structing  their  respective  staffs  in  the  use  of  the  Hendrix 
system. 

Three  levels  of  training  for  the  new  system  were  estab¬ 
lished  at  both  newspapers:  a  cadre  of  10  who  were 
thoroughly  trained — with  Hendrix's  help — in  all  the  system's 
capabilities,  so  they  could  act  as  instructors  for  others; 
another  75  who  underwent  an  intermediate  level  of  instruc¬ 
tion,  mostly  in  their  role  as  copy  editors  and  special  section 
writers  who  also  edit  copy,  and  some  60  whose  primary 
duties  of  reporting  required  that  they  have  a  basic  level  of 
instruction.  The  basic  course  took  about  four  hours. 

•.  ■  y  -e  .  'V 


Even  if  your  paper 
has  all  the 
process  cameras 
it  needs, 
you  can  justify 
an  Autokon 


The  Autokon  is  a  totally  new  way  to  get  all  kinds  of 
process  camera  output  faster,  more  simply  and  with  less 
cost.  Picture  editors  can  justify  it  for  its  consistently  high 
quality  reproductions  and  its  ability  to  improve  on  the 
quality  of  original  art.  (Individual  controls  can  manipulate 
highlights,  shadows,  mid-tones  and  contrast  for  best 
results.)  It  also  gives  picture  editors  a  broad  range  of 
creative  tools,  enabling  them  to  experiment  with  special 
effects  and  screens.  Complex  reproductions  that  took 
hours  of  hard  work  and  years  of  experience  to  achieve 
with  a  conventional  camera  are  delivered  fully  processed  in 
minutes — all  by  setting  a  few  dials  and  pressing  a  button 


RETIRING — Byron  S.  Snowden  (center)  who  retired 
June  7  os  on  account  executive  in  the  Chicago  office  of 
the  Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau,  Inc.  accepts  $500 
in  Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.  gift  certificates  from  Jack 
Kauffman  (right),  bureau  president,  as  a  going-away 
present.  With  them  is  Arthur  M.  Wood,  board  chairman 
and  chief  executive  officer  of  Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co. 
The  presentation  took  place  May  25  at  the  Metropolitan 
Club  in  the  Sears  Tower  building.  Snowden  joined  the 
bureau  in  February,  1957  in  the  Detroit  sales  office.  He 
had  previously  been  with  Chrysler  Corp.  as  special 
events  manager  for  the  Plymouth  Division.  Snowden 
started  his  business  career  as  a  reporter  for  the  Albany 
(N.Y.)  Knickerbocker  Press  and  was  later  with  Western 
Auto  Supply  and  Montgomery  Ward. 
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makes  process  reproduction 
simpler  and  cheaper . . . 

(the  way  of  office  copiers 
simplified  and  economized 
paperwork  duplication) 
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Legislators  andlor  lovers  . . . 


The  Washington  news  wires  grew  warmer  and  editorial 
cartoonists  took  advantage  of  the  stories  which  cast 
some  legislators  in  new  roles.  Here's  a  sampling  of  the 
editorial  page  treatments  of  the  page  one  stories. 


Fischetti 


Wallmeyer,  Long  Beach  Independent,  Press 
Telegram 

wmM  3crss!-jxr.  k 


Dick  Wright, 
San  Diego 
Union 


Pat  McCarthy,  Amarillo  Globe-News 
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IN 

WASHINGTON 
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If  You  Missed 
Us  in  Las  Vegas, 
We  Have  It  All! 


•  A  new,  complete  Di-Litho  Press. 

•  Single  and  double  width  offset  and  letterpresses. 

All  equipment  soundproof  with  dust  collector. 

•  Completely  automatic  paper  roll  system  with 
fully  automatic  reel  loading  and  discharging  cores. 

•  Automatic  two-arm  reel  for  single  width  presses. 

•  Fully  automatic  mailroom — from  press  to  truck. 

•  Computerized  labeling  of  bundles  and  sealed  wrapper. 

•  Automatic  offset  or  plastic  plate  conveyor,  direct 
to  designated  press  unit. 

•  Automatic  plate  processor,  roll  or  sheet  film, 
press-ready. 

We  have  said  a  lot  in  a  few  words.  Call  or  write  for 
complete  specifications  and  details. 

YES!  WE  ERECT  AND  INSTALL  IT  ALL 


NAPURE 


TAFT  CONTRACTING  COMPANY,  INC. 


A 


Manufactured  by 
TOKYO  KIKAI  L 
SEISAKUSHO,  Ilil'iihXlliyl 
LTD.  SINCE  1874 

TAFT  EQUIPMENT  SALES  COMPANY 


6525  WEST  ROOSEVELT  ROAD  •  CHICAGO.  ILL  60650 


(312)  656-7500 


Marvin  L.  Hi'ston.  vicepresident — 
newspapers  of  Booth  Newspapers.  Inc., 
has  announced  changes  involving  the 
editorships  of  two  Booth  Michigan 
newspapers:  Raymond  L.  Cover,  editor 
of  the  Sofiinaw  Nen  s.  named  editor  of 
the  Flint  Journal.  He  succeeds  Gi  en  A. 
Boissonneali-t.  who  retired  because  of 
health  reasons.  Herbert  W.  Spendeove. 
editor  of  the  Jackson  Citizen  Patriot  for 
15  years,  named  editor  of  the  Ann  Arbor 
AVm-.v.  succeeding  .Arthl  r  P.  Gai  eagher. 
who  retired.  Gallagher  was  editor  of  the 
News  for  nearly  22  years. 

Jerry  L.  Roberts — appointed  vice- 
president  for  college  relations  and  de¬ 
velopment  at  Hillsdale  College.  Hills¬ 
dale.  Mich.  He  has  served  as  director  of 
alumni  relations  and  placement  and  di¬ 
rector  of  development  and  college  rela¬ 
tions. 

* 

Peter  W.  Johnson — appointed  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Daily  Commercial 
News,  San  Francisco,  replacing  Stuart 
Leete.  who  retired.  Johnson  will  also 
write  a  restaurant  column  under  the 
paper's  new  format  of  more  general  news 
coverage  of  San  Francisco. 

:jc  *  ^ 

Andrew  Bato.  who  most  recently 
worked  with  the  National  Urban  League 
in  research  and  administration — ^joined 
the  market  research  department  of  N  W 
Ayer  ABH  International.  New  York,  as 
director  of  consumer  studies. 

Cynthia  Parsons,  education  editor  for 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor — named 
as  a  first-place  winner  in  the  1975 
Charles  Stewart  Mott  Awards  Competi¬ 
tion.  sponsored  by  the  Education  Writ¬ 
ers  Association.  The  award  was  given  for 
the  best  signed  column. 

John  Mount,  supervisor  of  advertising 
sales  presentations  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  marketing  research  depart¬ 
ment — promoted  to  assistant  to  the 
directcTr  of  marketing  research. 
Charles  Chidsey.  Mount,  who  joined  the 
Times  in  1966.  formerly  was  an  assistant 


Fast  on  the  Saddle 


Beach  technical  aid  is  only  24 
hours  away — anywhere 


15602  Container  Lane  Huntington  Beach 
CA  92649 

Booth  1542  Anpa'Ri  Las  Vegas 


Marshall  Field  (left)  holds  the  Bran- 
deis  University  Distinguished  Service 
Award  presented  by  Edward  E.  Hokin, 
vicechairman  of  the  university's  board 
of  trustees.  The  citation  recognized 
Field's  commitment  to  educational, 
civic,  and  cultural  activities  in 
Chicago.  He  is  publisher  of  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times  and  Chicago 
Daily  News. 


research  manager  with  the  Los  Angeles 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Senior  analyst 
Jean  Paemer  has  been  named  to  Mount's 
former  position  of  advertising  sales  pre¬ 
sentations  supervisor  and  Donna  Dei. 
EAPORTAS.  consumer  research  super¬ 
visor.  named  to  the  new  position  of  con¬ 
sumer  and  survey  research  supervisor, 
and  senior  analyst  Patricia  LoVerme. 
appointed  to  the  new  position  of  techni¬ 
cal  coordinator. 

Irv  Reynoeds.  senior  vicepresident/ 
marketing,  planning  and  research  of  Cop¬ 
ley  Newspapers — elected  first  vice- 
president  of  the  National  Rifle  Associa¬ 
tion.  He  will  serve  on  a  board  which  will 
pick  a  new  city  for  the  NRA  national 
headquarters,  now  in  Washington.  D.C. 

Robert  L.  Hageey.  manager  of  de¬ 
partment  store  advertising — named 
manager  of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
marketing  and  research  department.  A 
1960  graduate  of  Kent  State  University. 
Hagley  joined  the  Plain  Dealer  in  1961. 
Through  subsequent  promotions,  he 
served  as  a  supervisor  of  classified 
automotive  accounts  and  downtown  and 
special  retail  accounts  before  being  ap¬ 
pointed  to  department  store  advertising. 
^  ^  ^ 

Tom  Ingram  has  been  named  chief 
political  writer  for  the  Nashville  Banner. 
He  joined  the  newspaper  in  1975  as  a 
business  news  writer  and  began  covering 
Tennessee's  capital  hill  and  general  as¬ 
sembly  last  February.  Ingram  is  a 
graduate  of  David  Lipscomb  College. 
Nashville,  and  has  a  masters  degree  from 
the  University  of  Tennessee  School  of 
Social  Work.  Prior  to  joining  the  Banner, 
he  was  editor  of  Nashville!  and  was  a 
reporter  for  The  Tennessean. 


Newspeople 


THE  PRESS  IS  GETTING  AN 
EDUCATION— and  degrees  to  prove  it, 
according  to  the  graduate  list  of  the 
City  University  of  New  York’s  special 
Baccalaureate  Program. 

The  program  permits  mature  and 
highly  motivated  students  to  design 
individualized  plans  of  study  under 
guidance  of  a  two-member  faculty 
committee.  This  year,  reporters  from 
the  New  York  Daily  News,  WHN  radio 
and  ABC  television  were  among  394 
graduates. 

Daily  News  staffers  FRANK  MAZZA, 
HUGH  WYATT  and  EDWARD 
KIRKMAN  majored  in  government,  as 
did  WHN  reporter  JOSEPH  BRAGG. 
RONALD  GRUMBKOW  of  ABC  televi¬ 
sion  news  majored  in  communica¬ 
tions.  BERNARD  JACOBS  of  the  News 
chose  business  and  marketing  as  his 
major.  Their  classmates  included 
Metropolitan  Opera  singer  JOANNE 
GRILLO  and  EDWARD  MCCARTHY, 
assistant  to  Bronx  District  Attorney 
MARIO  MEROLA. 

• 

EPPIE  and  POPO  FRIEDMAN— 
better  known  to  newspaper  readers  as 
Ann  Landers  and  Abigail  Van  Buren, 
got  the  spotlight  at  the  40th  anniver¬ 
sary  of  their  high  school  reunion  in 
Sioux  City  last  weekend.  Reports  are 
that  they  kept  their  advice  to  a 
minimum  for  the  occasion,  and  Abby 
ventured  the  opinion  that  people  in 
the  banquet  audience  even  looked 
better  than  they  did  40  years  ago. 

• 

FAREWELLS  IN  STYLE— Editors  of 
two  South  Florida  newspapers  took 
leave  of  their  adopted  home  towns  in  a 
splurge  of  newsprint. 

“When  this  man  leaves  for  the  fro¬ 
zen  north  some  won’t  shed  a  tear,” 
announced  the  Boca  Raton  News  in  a 
full  page  devoted  to  the  departure  of 
TOM  SCHUMAKER  for  the  Grand 
Forks  (N.D.)  Herald,  where  he  is  now 
managing  editor  of  the  affiliated 
Knight-Ridder  newspaper. 

News  staffer  GREG  DAWSON  noted 
some  of  the  friendships— and 
enmities — that  Schumaker  had  incur¬ 
red  with  his  vigorous  personal  style  of 
writing  and  editing.  And  Greg  turned 
to  a  former  colleague,  BOB  GETZ,  now 
a  columnist  for  the  Wichita  (Kans.) 
Beacon,  for  a  tongue-in-cheek  apprai¬ 
sal  of  his  former  boss  and  co-worker 
from  Indiana.  Wrote  Getz:  “Tom  is  a 
great  man.  I  worshipped  the  water  he 
tried  to  walk  on.” 

Then  the  Palm  Beach  Post-Times 
gave  RAYMOND  MARIOTTI  a  full  page 
to  appraise  the  scene  around  Florida’s 
center  of  affluence.  Mariotti  has  been 
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in  the  news 


moved  by  the  Cox  organization  to  the 
Austin  ilex.)  American  Statesman.  He 
termed  the  Palm  Beach  country  not  a 
melting  pot,  but  “more  like  a  stew,  a 
little  potato  here  and  a  hunk  of  meat 
there.’’  He  said  the  complexion  is 
being  changed  by  the  influx  of  north¬ 
erners  into  condominium  settlements 
but  predicted  the  old-line,  upper  crust 
would  maintain  control  of  town  politics 
for  the  foreseeable  future. 

• 

WILLIAM  A.  DIMMA,  the  new  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Toronto  Star  Ltd.  sees  a 
bright  future  for  newspapers — but 
more  trouble  ahead  for  the  Canadian 
economy  in  general.  Dimma,  former 
dean  of  administrative  studies  at  York 
University,  has  spent  five  months 
studying  inner  workings  of  the  com¬ 
pany  and  talking  with  1,500  of  the 
3,650  people  who  work  for  the  Star 
and  its  subsidiaries. 

Dimma  thinks  that  no  other  news 
medium  can  match  a  newspaper’s 
combination  of  “immediacy  and 
depth.’’  He  studies  politics  and 
economics  for  pleasure  with  his  par¬ 
ticular  interest  decision-making  proc¬ 
ess  at  the  political  level  in  industrial 
democracies.  He  sees  Canada’s 
federal-provincial  relations  as  a  source 
of  “ineffectiveness  and  inefficiency” 
because  of  dual  decision-making  in 
many  areas. 

The  new  Star  president  is  a  fitness 
buff  who  runs  two  miles  a  day  and  cuts 
wood  with  a  chain  saw  on  his  farm 
northwest  of  Toronto.  Using  that  saw, 
he  has  made  two  miles  of  six-feet- 
wide,  cross-country  ski  trails  through  a 
pine  forest. 


• 

THE  PAPER’S  STIFFEST  TEST  is 
the  way  Montreal  Star  George  Hanson 
describes  planning  for  coverage  of  the 
Olympic  Games.  He  says  the  Star,  hop¬ 
ing  to  be  geared  for  any  contingency  in 
Olympic  City,  has  a  mixture  of  sports 
and  newsroom  personnel  assigned. 
And  because  such  a  complex  event  is 
highly  interpretive,  the  Star  has  seven 
columnists  accredited — ANDY  O’¬ 
BRIEN,  RED  FISHER,  ALAN  RICH- 
MAN,  PAT  BOLAND,  RICHARD  LOW, 
PAT  CURRAN  and  George  himself.  A 
“battle  centre”  is  almost  operational 
now  on  the  newspaper’s  fifth  floor. 
Staff  will  be  on  24-hour  duty  at  key 
centers,  under  overall  operation  co¬ 
ordinator  DON  FOLEY.  A  special  mag¬ 
azine  is  being  published  July  16  with 
MAX  NEWTON  as  co-ordinator. 


-by  Lenora  Williamson 
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Michael  Finney,  city  editor  of  the 
Bradenton  (Fla.)  Herald  has  been 
promoted  to  managing  editor.  Finney 
joined  the  Herald  1  8  months  ago  from 
the  Beloit  (Wis.)  Daily  News,  where  he 
had  been  editor. 


John  B.  Gordon,  former  information 
specialist  with  the  Florida  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Consumer  Services — 
named  editor  of  the  tri-weekly  Fla/ir  City 
(Fla.)  Courier,  replacing  Mrs.  Kathryn 
Cooke,  who  becomes  associate  editor. 

*  ^  * 

Mrs.  Bhity  Flood,  of  Guilderland — 
elected  president  of  the  Women's  Press 
Club  of  New  York  State,  inc.  for 
1976-1977.  Mrs.  Flood  is  a  legislative 
correspondent  for  Cuyler  News  Service 
and  was  the  founder  and  first  president 
of  the  Press  Club  in  1966. 

*  * 

Bob  Forman — named  automotive  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  for  the  Seattle  Post- 
Ititellifieneer's  newly  created  automotive 
advertising  department.  He  will  continue 
to  serve  as  auto  editor,  a  position  held 
since  1972. 

^  * 

John  L.  Cintui.a,  circulation  director 
of  the  New  York  Post — retired  after  49 
years  service.  Lester  Feldman,  a  36-year 
veteran  with  the  Post,  succeeds  Cintula. 
Cintula,  who  started  as  a  circulation 
clerk,  has  been  circulation  director  since 
1966. 

A  series  of  other  promotions  have 
been  announced  in  the  department: 

Stanley  J.  Getleson,  whose  father, 
the  late  James  S.  Getleson,  formerly  was 
circulation  director — appointed  circula¬ 
tion  manager.  Vincent  Guadagno  be¬ 
comes  metropolitan  circulation  manager 
and  Robert  H.  Roge,  suburban  and  coun¬ 
try  circulation  manager. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Jim  Stanley,  who  has  been  in  advertis¬ 
ing  sales  with  Sun  Frunciseo  Muftazine 
for  three  years — to  the  San  Francisco 
staff  of  the  Branham  newspaper  sales  or¬ 
ganization. 


Sally  Gannett  McAdam  of  Green¬ 
wich,  Conn. — elected  to  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  Frank  E.  Gannett  News¬ 
paper  Foundation,  Inc.  She  is  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  late  founder  of  the  Gannett 
Group  and  was  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy 
created  by  the  resignation  of  Alexander 
B.  Trowbridge,  who  has  been  appointed 
vice  chairman  of  Allied  Chemical  Corp. 
Her  mother  also  serves  on  the  founda¬ 
tion  board.  Mrs.  McAdam  is  the  wife  of 
Charles  V.  McAdam,  Jr.,  president  of 
McNaught  Syndicate. 

The  foundation,  established  in  1937, 
has  contributed  more  than  $30  million, 
mostly  in  communities  where  the  Gan¬ 
nett  daily  newspapers  are  published. 

3k  ^ 

David  Marrioti  and  Arthur  Lindower 
have  joined  the  New  York  office  of 
Newhouse  Newspapers.  Marriott,  for¬ 
merly  of  Ward-Griffith  and  Branham- 
Moloney,  will  assume  responsibility  of 
covering  food  advertisers  and  advertis¬ 
ing  agencies.  Lindower  has  been  named 
research  manager. 

*  sk  * 

Edward  L.  Trappe,  manager  of  circula¬ 
tion  sales  for  the  Milwaukee  Journal — 
retired  after  50  years  selling  the  Journal. 
He  began  at  the  age  of  12  as  a  carrier. 

♦  ♦  * 

Murphy  Givens — named  managing 
editor  of  the  Natchez  (Miss.)  Democrat. 

*  *  * 

New  director  of  marketing  and  ad 
sales  for  Michigan  Press  Association  is 
Cheri  Moidell,  who  moves  to  the  Lans¬ 
ing  office  from  her  former  position  as 
shopping  center  coordinator  at  the  De¬ 
troit  News.  She  succeeds  Warren  Hoyt, 
who  will  be  executive  secretary  of  MPA 
September  1. 

*  *  * 

Robert  B.  Kiser,  formerly  copy  and 
page  make-up  editor  of  magazine 
supplements  for  the  Sunday  Oklahoman, 
Oklahoma  City — named  editor  of  Ker- 
mac  News,  oil  company  magazine. 

*  *  ♦ 

Barry  Tompkins,  formerly  advertising 
marketing  manager,  Knight-Ridder 
Newspapers  and  Broward  Life 

Magazine,  Florida,  to  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  Gravely  Division  of  the  Clarke- 
Gravely  Corporation,  manufacturers  of 
tractors  and  attachments. 
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All-electronic  newsroom  features  UPl  DataNews 


The  Olathe  (Kans.)  Daily  News,  an 
8,000  circulation  morning  newspaper, 
said  it  will  convert  August  1  to  an  elec¬ 
tronic  copy  processing  system,  and  at 
the  same  time  put  on/stream  UPl's 
DataNews  Limited  wire  service  designed 
for  small  papers. 

Richard  Buzbee,  publisher  and  editor, 
said  he  had  signed  an  agreement  with 
Newspaper  Electronics  Corporation 
(NEC)  of  Kansas  City  to  supply  a  three 
video  terminal  Newspaper  Editing  Wire 
System  (N.E.W.S.).  The  NEC  system 
will  incorporate  4K  of  floppy  disc  stor¬ 
age  for  wire  service  copy.  All  local  copy 
will  be  generated  on  the  terminals  with 
reporter  to  VDT  ratio  at  3:1.  The  paper 
does  not  have  a  bureau  operation  since  it 
is  located  at  the  county  seat. 

Buzbee  said  the  increasing  costs  of 
paper  tape  and  paper  tape  handling  were 
the  primary  reasons  for  converting  to  the 
high-speed  (1.200  words  per  minute)  ser¬ 
vice.  He  also  said  he  expects  to  achieve  a 
payback  for  the  systems  in  three  years. 

Single  data  circuit 

The  paper  presently  receives  the  UPl 
Sports,  A  and  Kansas  State  wires  on  the 
slow  speed  circuits.  The  three  wires  will 
now  be  sent  directly  into  the  storage 
sub-system  via  the  single  data  circuit.  No 
decision  has  been  made  to  receive  syndi¬ 
cate  material  on  the  high-speed  wire, 
however,  Buzbee  said  this  was  under 
consideration. 

Installation  of  the  copy  processing  sys¬ 
tem  and  DataNews  Limited  will  elimi¬ 
nate  all  hard  copy  and  paper  tape,  Buz¬ 
bee  stated.  The  only  hard  copy  remain¬ 
ing  will  be  an  abstract  wire  at  the  news 
editor's  desk  which  will  keep  the  editor 
up  to  date  on  stories  being  filed  into  the 
electronic  (NEC)  system.  The  100  words 
per  minute  abstract  wire  will  print  only 
the  first  paragraph  of  the  story,  along 
with  the  item  number  to  be  used  in  re¬ 
trieving  the  story  from  the  system. 

When  a  Daily  News  editor  sees  an 
item  on  the  abstract  wire  that  he  may 
want  to  publish,  he  will  bring  the  com¬ 
plete  story  from  the  computer  and  dis¬ 
play  it  on  the  VDT.  After  editing,  the 
story  will  be  either  returned  to  storage  or 
sent  to  the  phototypesetters.  The  paper 
uses  Compugraphic  4961  HS  typesetters. 
Wire  copy  storage  discs  will  be  purged 
every  24  hours. 

UPl  said  it  will  use  a  remotely  prog¬ 
rammable  selector  in  connection  with  the 
installation.  The  selector  determines 
what  services  a  DataNews  Limited  sub¬ 
scriber  receives.  The  new  selector,  con¬ 
taining  more  than  15, 000  codes,  can  be 
reprogrammed  electronically  by  signals 
sent  from  New  York,  greatly  reducing 
selector  reprogramming  time  and 
charges. 
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The  Daily  News  will  be  assigned  a  pri¬ 
vate  selector  code  by  UPl  so  that  repeat 
transmissions  requested  by  the  paper 
will  not  be  received  at  other  points  and. 
conversely,  repeats  ordered  by  other 
newspapers  will  not  be  received  at 
Olathe. 

UPl  studies  show  a  DataNews  Limited 


Construction  is  nearly  completed  on  a 
new  SI. 5  million  printing  and  publishing 
headquarters  for  three  Massachusetts' 
daily  newspapers.  Located  in  the  new 
Industrial  Park  in  the  Commercial  St. 
section  of  this  city,  the  new  plant  is  to  be 
ready  for  full  use  by  October  I,  1976. 

The  Malden  Evening;  News,  the  Med¬ 
ford  Daily  Mercury  and  the  Melrose 
Evening  News,  now  printed  at  the  News 
plant  on  Perry  St.  will  be  completely 
converted  from  hot  metal  and  letterpress 
printing  to  photocomposition  and  offset 
printing.  The  present  location  of  the 
plant  at  22  Ferry  St.  has  been  taken  by 
eminent  domain  proceedings  by  the  ci¬ 
ty's  Redevelopment  Authority  to  make 
way  for  a  Malden  High  School  addition. 

Site  for  the  new,  one-story  structure  is 
an  area  of  50,000  square  feet  at  the 
corner  of  Medford  and  Commercial  Sts. 
The  structure  itself,  a  16.500  square  foot 
concrete  block  building  with  brick  fac¬ 
ing,  features  an  open-space  interior  de¬ 
sign  concept. 

The  design  program  was  drafted 
jointly  by  David  Brickman,  publisher  of 


subscriber  can  receive  a  UPl  dispatch  as 
much  as  four  hours  before  a  conven¬ 
tional  wire  delivers  the  story.  On  the  av¬ 
erage,  a  story  will  be  delivered  28  mi¬ 
nutes  earlier,  the  studies  show. 

DataNews  Limited  is  patterned  after 
the  main-line  DataNews  service  used  by 
larger  newspapers. 


the  three  newspapers,  his  staff,  and 
architect-engineer  Abraham  Woolf  of 
Abraham  Woolf  &  Associates.  Inc.,  of 
Boston.  A  computer  plant  layout  service 
was  utilized  to  develop  the  design  con¬ 
cept  for  efficiency  and  increased  produc¬ 
tivity. 

A  six-unit  24-page  Harris  Cottrell  web 
offset  printing  press  will  be  installed  in 
the  new  plant,  replacing  a  2()-page  letter- 
press  used  in  the  old  operation  for  the 
past  50  years.  Provisions  will  be  made 
for  two  more  units  and  space  is  available 
for  an  additional  new  press,  as  condi¬ 
tions  and  expansion  may  warrant. 

• 

Ass’t  city  editor 

Carol  Chady  has  been  promoted  to  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor  of  the  Knickerhocker 
News,  Albany.  N.Y.  Chady  joined  the 
newspaper  in  1964  after  graduation  from 
Syracuse  University.  She  left  the  paper 
for  one  year  in  1969,  and  was  a  reporter 
for  the  Philadelphia  liupiirer  before  re¬ 
turning  to  the  Knickerbocker  News  in 
1970. 
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NEW  PLANT  being  constructed  in  Malden  is  shown  in  artist's  sketch.  Situated 
on  a  lot  of  50,000  square  feet  at  the  corner  of  Medford  and  Commercial  Sts., 
Malden,  in  the  new  Industrial  Park  sector,  the  area  is  bounded  on  the  west  by 
the  new  Orange  MBTA  rapid  transit  extension  of  the  MBTA.  Occupancy  is 
expected  before  the  end  of  1976.  Executive  and  production  facilities  in  a 
16,500  square  foot  building  will  feature  a  completely  cold  type  and  offset 
operation.  A  six-unit  Harris  Cottrell  offset  press  has  been  ordered  and  space  has 
been  provided  for  two  additional  units  as  well  as  for  a  second  press,  when 
needed.  Compugraphic  computer  and  photocomposition  setting  equipment  will 
be  installed  in  the  new  composing  room. 

Publisher  designs  new  plant 
with  open-space  interior 


Eastman  Kodak  Company 

Graphics  Markets  Division 
Dept.  661 -A 

Rochester,  New  York  14650 


I'd  like  to  have  a  Kodak  Graphic  Arts  Technical  Sales  Representative  spell  out 
at  least  one  production  efficiency  for  our  newspaper.  Have  him  call  me  for  an 
appointment: 


Name _ Title _ 

Or,  I  suggest  he  contact  this  person  at  our  newspaper: 

Name _ Title _ 


Newspaper 


Address 


City _ _ _  State _ Zip _ Phone 


Should  someone  with  your  production 
responsibilities  clip  a  coupon? 

Yes,  especially  if  you’re  interested  in  cutting  costs  and  certain  our  representative  can  give  you  one  or  more  con- 

improving  efficiencies  in  such  areas  as  copy  and  half-  crete  suggestions  that  you  can  accept  or  not,  under  no 

tone  preparation,  phototypesetting,  paste-ups,  and  han-  obligation  on  how  to  improve  efficiencies, 
dling  poor  copy  materials.  So  clip  a  coupon. 

We’ll  have  a  Kodak  Technical  Sales  Representative  There’s  more  to  us  than  meets  the  eye.  And  we  want 

work  with  you  (or  whomever  you  say).  We  feel  almost  to  prove  it. 


Classified 


By  John  Consoli 


Need  for  closer  relationship  with  promotion 


The  results  of  a  survey  of  newspaper 
classified  advertising  managers  and 
promotion  department  managers  re¬ 
leased  at  the  Association  of  Newspaper 
Classified  Advertising  Managers  confer¬ 
ence  points  to  a  greater  need  for  closer 
relationship  of  the  two  departments. 

The  survey  was  conducted  by  Edward 
Linsmier.  executive  secretary  of  the 
International  Newspaper  Promotion  As¬ 
sociation. 

When  asked  to  describe  the  working 
relationship  between  their  two  depart¬ 
ments,  only  459?  of  each  group  or  46 
C.AMs  and  37  promotion  managers 
termed  it  "excellent. ■'  The  working 
relationship  was  termed  "good"  by  159? 
of  the  CAMs  and  4()''r  of  the  promotion 
managers.  Describing  it  as  "fair"  were 
89?  of  the  CAMs  and  6^?  of  the  promo¬ 
tion  managers.  Three  per  cent  of  the 
CAMs  and  59?  of  the  promotion  man¬ 
agers  called  the  working  relationship 
"poor." 

When  asked  for  suggestions  on  how 
to  improve  the  relationship.  45^  of 
the  CAMs  and  349?  of  the  promotion 
managers  provided  "no  answer."  Only 
89?  of  the  CAMs  and  59?  of  the  promo¬ 
tion  managers  suggested  "more  promo¬ 
tion."  The  most  often  given  solution  was 
by  269?  of  the  promotion  managers  who 
suggested  more  interaction  and  com¬ 
munication  between  the  two  groups. 
Only  69?  of  the  C.AMs  suggested  this. 

Results  of  the  survey  showed  that 
while  average  classified  linage  in  1975 
was  closer  to  1970  figures  than  to  peak 
1973  figures,  median  dollars  spent  to 
promote  classified  advertising  b>  the 
newspapers  was  higher  than  ever  in 
1975.  The  average  1975  classified  linage 
reported  by  the  103  classified  ad  man¬ 
agers  who  participated  in  the  survey  was 
8.364.404  lines,  far  below  1973  tlgures  of 
10.325.612  lines  but  comparable  to  the 
1970  average  of  8.367.445.  The  median 
dollar  amount  spent  on  promotion  ac¬ 
cording  to  C.4M  responses,  was  SlO.tKU) 
in  1975  compared  to  S9.250  in  1973  and 
S7.250  in  1970. 

The  82  promotion  managers,  although 
their  average  and  median  figures  for  the 
two  categories  were  somewhat  higher, 
agreed  with  this  trend. 

Classified  linage  in  1975  was  an  aver¬ 
age  10.026.525  compared  to  1 1.876.409  in 
1973  and  9.034.654  in  1970.  according  to 
the  promotion  managers.  Median  dollars 
spent  to  promote  classified  at  their 
newspapers  reached  S22.500  in  1975 
compared  to  S20.0(K)  in  1973  and  SI 6.500 
in  1970. 

Seventy-four  per  cent  of  the  news 
papers  participating  m  the  survey  have 
promotion  departments.  1  he  bulk  ol 
80 


those  departments  are  comprised  of  from 
one  to  three  employees,  said  519?  of  the 
classified  managers  and  389?  of  the 
promotion  managers  polled. 

According  to  the  CAMs.  639?  believe 
the  promotion  departments  spend  on  a 
yearly  average  less  than  5  hours  a  week 
on  classified  promotion  projects.  Of  the 
promotion  managers  polled.  499?  agreed 
with  that  figure. 

A  total  of  589?  of  the  papers  with 
promotion  departments  or  44  of  the 
C-AMs  said  they  "only  sometimes"  in¬ 
vite  promotion  managers  to  sales  and 
planning  meetings  of  the  classified  ad 
staff.  Meanw  hile.  highlighting  the  lack  of 
interdepartmental  cooperation  on  the 
newspapers  polled,  309?  of  the  C.AMs 
said  they  never  invite  promotion  man¬ 
agers  to  such  meetings  and  229?  of  the 
promotion  managers  agreed  that  they  are 
never  invited.  (  The  way  the  survey  was 
set  up.  there  was  a  chance  for  responses 
from  the  same  newspapers,  although  this 
was  not  necessarily  the  case.) 

.Again  showing  a  lack  of  inter¬ 
departmental  cooperation,  only  449?  of 
the  promotion  managers  said  they  had 
ever  made  a  sales  call  with  the  classitled 
manager  or  a  classified  sales  person. 
When  asked  if  the  promotion  department 
assists  in  planning  sales  contests,  incen¬ 
tives.  sales  training  and  other  activities 
aimed  at  the  sales  staff.  479?  of  the 
CAMs  and  649?  of  the  promotion  man- 


At  the  Association  of  Newspaper 
Classified  Advertising  Managers  confer¬ 
ence  in  Houston.  Edward  l.insmier. 
executive  secretary  of  the  International 
Newspaper  Promotion  Association  told 
attendees  eight  ways  spur  classified  ad 
sales  over  the  telephone: 

1.  Give  prizes  for  the  ad-visor  who 
sells  her  height  in  lines.  If  she's  five  feet, 
five  inches  .  .  .  she's  910  lines  tall 

2.  lo  get  each  salesperson  to  sell  at 
their  full  potential,  use  a  secret  caller. 
Have  the  classified  manager  designate  an 
amount  of  money  your  secret  caller  can 
spend  on  an  ad.  I  hen  have  the  caller  call 
the  phone  room  and  see  if  the  salesper¬ 
son  sells  enough  lines  and  insertions  to 
use  up  the  entire  amount.  Each  salesper¬ 
son  who  does  sell  up  to  that  amount 
should  win  a  prize. 

3.  Give  prizes  to  your  own  ad  visors 
foi  the  craziest  item  in  an  ad,  Ihese 
crazy  items  can  be  developed  into  great 
promotion  ads  after  the  contest. 


agers  said  "sometimes."  Thirty-six  per¬ 
cent  of  the  CAMs  said  the  promotion 
managers  never  assist,  while  only  189?  of 
the  promotion  managers  answered  this 
way. 

Of  those  369?  or  27  classified  managers 
who  said  the  promotion  managers  never 
participate.  679?  or  18  said  they  would 
welcome  their  advice.  At  the  same  time, 
of  the  189?  or  15  promotion  managers 
who  admitted  they  do  not  participate, 
879?  or  13  said  they  would  be  willing  to 
assist  if  asked. 

Other  survey  findings  show: 

•  73-839?  of  newspapers  polled  have  a 
series  of  promotion  ads  promoting  classi¬ 
fied  but  only  56-579?  of  those  ads  are 
scheduled  on  a  regular  "must  run"  basis. 

•  30-359?  of  the  newspapers  have  an 
overall  classified  promotion  theme  in  use 
this  year. 

•  Advertising  in  their  own  newspaper 
is  felt  to  be  the  most  popular  way  to 
promote  classified  by  999f  or  102  classi¬ 
fied  managers  and  859?  or  70  promotion 
managers.  Radio  is  the  next  most  widely 
used,  followed  by  direct  mail. 

Both  the  promotion  and  classified 
managers  agree  that  advertising  in  their 
own  newspaper  is  the  most  effective  way 
to  reach  both  the  indiv  idual  want  ad  user 
and  the  commercial  advertisers.  Each 
group  cites  radio  as  the  best  alternative 
way  to  reach  the  individual  want  ad  user 
and  direct  mail  as  the  best  alternative  to 
reach  commercial  advertisers. 

What  are  the  classified  and  promotion 
departments  doing  to  solve  those  prob¬ 
lems?  fhe  most  widely  used  solution,  by 
299^.  is  more  promotion,  fourteen  per 
cent  said  they  are  doing  nothing. 


4.  Looking  for  a  good  prize  for  your 
ad-visors?  How  about  paying  for  one 
long  distance  phone  call  anywhere  in  the 
world,  or  one  month's  personal  phone 
bills. 

5.  Want  to  push  contracts?  How  about 
using  the  manager's  face  on  a  dart  board. 
One  contract  and  the  advisor  gets  a  shot 
at  the  manager's  face.  Assign  dollar 
amounts  on  the  dart  board. 

6.  If  you  have  an  automated  system, 
pick  out  secret  ad  numbers.  Whomever 
sells  an  ad  with  that  number  on  it  gets  a 
bonus. 

7.  Having  trouble  with  errors  in  ads? 
Put  a  penny  in  a  terrarium  bottle  for 
every  ad  without  error.  Each  person 
making  an  error  drops  out  ot  the  contest. 
Last  one  in  gets  the  pennies. 

8.  Want  to  promote  insertion  sales? 
Put  a  dripping  bottle  at  the  front  of  the 
phone  room.  When  the  last  drop  drips, 
the  salesperson  with  the  most  seven  time 
orders  wins  Chinese  dinneis  for  two. 


8  ways  to  motivate 
classified  ad  salespeople 
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BOY...did  Inland 
drop  the  ballS 

Since  vve  introduced  the  ROTO-SCREEN  DiLitho® 
dampener  last  year,  we’ve  been  working  very  hard 
to  make  it  the  best  dampener  you  can  buy  for 
DiLitho  conversion. 

But  in  the  process,  we  forgot  to  keep  you  posted  on 
our  progress. 

We’re  sorry.  And  we’d  like  to  remedy  that  situation 
right  now! 


Just  check  these  figures: 

223  RO'IO-SCREEN  dampeners  m  daily  production  in  six  daily  newspapers. 

Total  RO  rO-SCREEN  DiLitho  conversions: 

Bradenton  Herald,  Bradenton,  Florida 
TinieS'News,  Burlington,  North  Carolina 
High  Point  Enterprise,  High  Pohit,  North  Carolina 
Joplin  Globe,  Joplin,  Missouri 
Kansas  City  Star,  Kansas  City,  Missouri 
Middletown  Journal,  Middletown,  Ohio 

Newspapers  currently  converting  to  DiLitho  using  the 
ROTO-SCREEN  dampener: 

Dayton  News,  Dayton,  Ohio 
Peekskill  Star,  Peekskill,  New  York 
Waterloo  ('ourier,  Waterloo,  Iowa 

Newspapers  which  have  purchased  ROTO-SCREEN  for  DiLitho  testing: 
Sydsvenska  Dagbladets  AB,  Mahno,  Sweden 
Dagens  Nyheters  AB,  Stockholm,  Sweden 

Ihe  Dominion  Publishing  Company,  Wellhigton,  New  Zealand 

WV  think  ROTO-SCREEN  is  the  leading  DiLitho  dampener 
available  because  its  price,  performance  and  dependability 
is  being  proven  around  the  world  every  day! 

If  you  would  like  more  information  on  ROTO-SCREEN  and 
the  DiLitho  process,  just  give  us  a  call  at  (913)  492-9050. 

We  guaiantee  you’ll  have  our  undivided  attention. 


^^^NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY CORP. 

105th  Street  &  Santa  Fe  Drive,  P.O.  Box  5487 
Lenexa,  Kansas  66215  ‘Telephone  (913)  492-9050 


"  DiLitho  IS  a  -eyistered  trademark  of  ANPA/RI 


Syijy  Photo  Assignment 


- - - - 

4c7.  The  Bicentennial  action 


Local  photo  coverage  ran  the  gamut 
of  parades,  festivals,  wagon  train  arri¬ 
vals  and  hundreds  of  requests  for 
photos  at  costumed  re-enactments  of 
colonial  happenings,  culminating  in  the 
July  Fourth  celebration.  In  many  in¬ 
stances,  the  very  young  and  the  very  old 
provided  some  of  the  best  story  telling. 


at  right- 

Roger  B.  Farquhar,  editor  of  the  Marblehead 
(Mass.)  Messer}ger  saw  Miss  Ethell  Elliott,  age 
94,  waving  a  Bicentennial  flag  enthusiastically 
during  a  local  parade.  He  made  several  shots 
to  get  the  "76"  in  the  right  position  and  ran  the 
photo  page  one  to  much  favorable  reader  re¬ 
sponse. 


The  young  color  bearer  in 
the  Old  Bridgewater  Colo¬ 
nial  Militia  sags  as  he 
waits  out  re-enactment  of 
George  Washington  as¬ 
suming  command  of  the 
Continental  Army  in  Bos¬ 
ton.  Photo  is  by  Mike  An¬ 
dersen,  Boston  Herald 
American. 


Uncle  Sam,  1st  grade  style  in  the 
person  of  Jeremy  Smith  at  the  Ireland 
Drive  elementary  school,  Fayetteville, 
N.C.,  Photo  by  Ken  Cooke,  Fayette¬ 
ville  Observer-Times. 


Cross-country  stops  of  the  Bicentennial 
Wagon  Train  got  extensive  local  photo 
coverage  during  the  trek  to  Valley  Forge. 
Even  the  geese  are  excited  about  the 
wagon  train  this  Conestoga  is  leading, 
said  the  Pittsburgh  Press  caption  for  the 
photo  by  staffer,  Albert  M.  Hermann,  Jr. 


Produced  by  Lenora  Williamson 


at  right- 

Colonial  garb  was  in  order  for 
dedication  of  Arsenal  House 
(background)  restoration  in 
Fayetteville,  N.C.  Photo  by  Bill 
Shaw,  Fayetteville  Observer- 
Times. 

at  left- 

HIGH  SPIRITS  OF  76— Helen  Miles,  76, 
belts  out  a  patriotic  tune  on  her  kazoo 
and  then  joins  friend  Rose  Brand,  65,  in  a 
dance  step  on  Boston's  City  Hall  Plaza. 
Photos  by  Mike  Andersen,  Boston  Herald 
American. 


The  way  it  M^as  in  Rhode  Isiand  in  1776 


All  photos  this  page 
by  Michael  J.  B.  Kelly 


Last  Fall,  the  Rhode  Islander 
Magazine  of  the  Providence  Journal 
launched  a  project  to  tell  in  story  and 
photographs  exactly  what  daily  life  was 
like  in  the  first  colony  to  declare  inde¬ 
pendence. 

One  day  a  week  was  set  aside  for  color 
photographs  in  the  original  historic  set¬ 
tings  or  restorations  which  abound  in  the 
area  to  accompany  the  text  by  Elmer 
Cornwell,  Brown  University  professor. 
Don  Alden,  Journal-Bulletin  art  director. 


directed  the  unusual  project  which  en¬ 
joyed  the  cooperation  of  local  citizens  as 
models.  Most  of  the  color  photographs 
were  taken  by  Michael  J.  B.  Kelly,  who 
supplied  E&P  with  these  black  and  white 
prints  of  the  originals. 

Alden  stressed  that  every  photo  be  as 
authentic  as  possible  and  the  job  came 
off  with  only  a  bit  of  retouching  of  a 
telephone  wire  or  a  piece  of  modern 
jewelry  that  escaped  attention. 

Extra  copies  of  the  May  2  issue  of  the 
magazine  have  been  supplied  to  histori¬ 
cal  societies.  Along  with  its  other  Bicen¬ 
tennial  theme  issues,  the  newspaper  is 
considering  taking  the  representative 
best  of  each  for  publication  in  a  hard 
bound  volume. 


Martyrs  to  the  Press — Third  installment 

James  King  of  William 


James  King  of  William  was  the  first  of 
three  martyrs  who  died  because  they  ex¬ 
posed  local  corruption,  venality  and  inef¬ 
ficiency  of  public  officials  or  the  connec¬ 
tions  between  public  servants  and  law¬ 
less  elements.  (Donald  Mellett  of  the 
Canton  (Ohio)  Daily  .Mens  and  Gerald 
Buckley,  a  Detroit  radio  commentator, 
were  the  others.) 

King  was  shot  to  death  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  on  May  14.  1856.  some  3.01K)  miles 
west  of  where  he  had  been  born  34  years 
earlier. 

.After  spending  his  early  youth  in 
Georgetown.  D.C..  King,  at  the  age  of 
15.  went  to  Pennsylvania  and  Michigan 
before  returning  to  Georgetown  in  1838. 
That  year  he  added  “of  William"  to  his 
name  to  distinguish  himself  from  several 
other  James  Kings.  William  was  his 
father's  first  name,  which  is  about  all 
posterity  knows  of  him. 

First  rate  training 

King  gained  his  editorial  skills  on 
Amos  Kendall's  Geoiyietown  Expositor 
and  learned  newspaper  advertising  on 
Frank  Blair's  Washinf>ton  Globe.  The 
training  acquired  on  both  journals  is  said 
to  have  been  first  rate. 

In  early  1840s  he  got  married,  and  after 
some  of  his  children  were  born  he 
worked  in  the  banking  house  of  Corcoran 
and  Riggs.  Thus,  by  the  time  he  was  26 
years  old.  he  had  the  skills  he  was  to  take 
west  with  him;  banking  and  newspaper- 
ing. 

Seeking  better  opportunities  he  went 
to  California  and  founded  a  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  bank  late  in  1849.  A  few  years  later 
this  booming  city  absorbed  him  totally. 
Two  more  of  his  children  were  born 
here;  he  became  a  businessman  known 
for  his  integrity  and  was  elected  foreman 
of  the  grand  jury. 

By  the  end  of  1853  his  fortunes 
changed.  One  of  his  employes  made  un¬ 
wise  personal  investments  with  the 
bank's  money,  and  King  was  all  but 
ruined.  After  working  with  another  bank. 
Adams  &  Co.,  he  entered  into  partner¬ 
ship  with  one  C.  O.  Gerberding.  and  on 
October  8.  1855  published  the  first  issue 
of  the  San  Eraneisco  Bulletin. 

“Necessity,  not  choice."  he  wrote  in 
his  salutatory,  “has  driven  us  to  this  ex¬ 
periment."  Fie  declared  himself  politi¬ 
cally  independent  but  explained  this  did 
not  mean  indifferent.  “In  all  matters  of 
public  interest  we  shall  advocate  such 
measures  as  seem  to  us  best  for  the  pub¬ 
lic  good.”  he  added. 

While  still  a  banker.  King  had  from 
time  to  time  submitted  letters  to  editors, 
who  told  him  he  had  a  true  fiair  for  writ¬ 
ing.  In  one  such  letter  he  defended  his 
viewpoint  that  it  would  be  folly  for  him  to 


engage  in  a  duel  with  an  Adams  Co. 
associate  whom  he  had  insulted.  “Were 
I  to  fall.  I  should  leave  a  large  family 
without  the  means  of  support";  also.  I 
am  “ever  opposed  to  duelling  on  moral 
grounds."  he  wrote. 

That  letter  had  gained  him  unexpected 
public  admiration  for  his  courage  in  dis¬ 
approving  of  a  practice  overtly  held  hon¬ 
orable  by  the  “gentlemen"  of  the  day. 
King's  stand,  one  historian  says,  all  but 
ended  duelling  in  California. 

Now'  that  he  could  publish  his  views  in 
his  own  newspaper.  King  took  courage¬ 
ous  stands  more  frequently.  Soon  he 
printed  stories  exposing  questionable 
and  outright  corrupt  practices  of  the 
local  banking  houses. 

In  addition,  he  wrote  that  venal  local 
officials,  lawmakers,  judges  and  law- 
enforcement  officers  were  working  hand 
in  glove  with  corrupt  politicians  and 
criminals.  In  fact,  some  officials  are 
criminals.  King  declared.  And  he  named 
names. 

“Oh!"  wrote  King,  “the  heart  sickens 
at  the  crime  and  corruption  among 
prominent  and  wealthy  (but  not  respect¬ 
able)  men  in  this  city!  When  will  the 
people  rise  .  .  .  and  shake  off  the  yoke 
that  now  oppresses  them?  When?" 

In  the  mid-October  1855  issue  of  the 
Bulletin  in  which  he  raised  the  question, 
he  also  responded.  Namely;  “We  ans¬ 
wer.  when  a  fearless  and  independent 
press,  by  boldly  stating  the  truth,  shall 
expose  these  things  by  enlightening  the 
public." 

Circulation  soars 

American  journalism  had  never  seen 
such  daring  by  a  newcomer.  Within  two 
months  the  Bulletin's  circulation  had 
risen  to  3.500.  the  largest  in  the  city. 
King  complained  that  he  was  not  getting 
help  from  other  San  Francisco  newspap¬ 
ers  in  his  attempts  to  clean  out  corrup¬ 
tion. 

Most  were  afraid,  said  King,  which  he 
was  not.  “We  have  taken  up  these  mat¬ 
ters  of  public  interest  and  intend  to  leave 
nothing  undone  that  can  be  done,  to  rid 
our  city  and  state  of  the  pests  that  infest 
them.  One  by  one  we  shall  fall  upon  them 
.  .  .  Nor  shall  threats,  nor  position,  nor 
wealth,  nor  power,  nor  friends,  not  the 
fear  of  things  present  or  to  come,  swerve 
us  from  the  course  we  have  marked  out 
for  ourselves." 

After  King  accused  David  C. 
Broderick.  35.  a  powerful  Democratic 
politician,  of  ballotbox  stuffing  and 
“wire-working.”  attempts  were  made  to 
bribe  King,  but  he  could  not  be  bought. 

Like  Lovejoy,  his  immediate  prede¬ 
cessor  in  martyrdom  to  the  press.  King 
received  threats,  and  like  Lovejoy  he 


persisted  and  continued  to  challenge  his 
detractors.  Unlike  Lovejoy.  he  goaded 
them:  “War,  then,  is  the  cry.  is  it?  War 
between  the  prostitutes  and  gamblers  on 
one  side  and  the  virtuous  and  respectable 
on  the  other,  war  to  the  knife  and  the 
knife  to  the  hilt.  Be  it  so. then  .  .  .“ 

On  May  14,  1856,  when  the  Bulletin 
was  barely  seven  months  old.  James  P. 
Casey,  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Super¬ 
visors  and  former  inmate  of  Sing  Sing 
prison,  visited  King  and  took  him  to  task 
for  printing  the  latter  fact.  King  showed 
him  the  door  after  obtaining  Casey's  ad¬ 
mission  that  he  had  indeed  been  incarc¬ 
erated  in  that  New  York  state  prison. 

Shot  in  chest 

When  King  left  the  office  that  after¬ 
noon.  Casey  waited  for  him  a  block 
away.  He  called  King's  name  from  be¬ 
hind.  and  when  the  editor  turned,  Casey 
shot  him  expertly  with  a  Navy  revolver 
in  the  left  side  of  the  chest.  King  held  on 
to  life  six  more  days. 

Immediately  upon  the  shooting,  the 
Vigilante  Committee,  inactive  since 
1851,  was  re-formed  to  the  strength  of 
3.000.  These  men  had  little  trouble  gain¬ 
ing  physical  possession  of  Casey  from 
the  sheritT,  whose  allegiance  to  the  law 
was  questionable.  The  Vigilantes  also 
took  from  his  jail  cell  a  gambler  named 
Charles  Cora,  whose  trial  for  the  murder 
of  William  H.  Richardson.  U.S.  marshal 
for  the  District  of  California,  had  ended 
in  a  hung  jury. 

Cora  was  quickly  given  his  second  trial 
by  the  unwavering  Vigilance  Committee, 
found  guilty  and  sentenced  to  be  hanged. 
When  King  died  on  May  20.  1856.  Casey 
was  also  tried  and  received  the  same  sen¬ 
tence.  As  King's  funeral  train  wound  its 
way  to  Lone  Mountain  Cemetery.  20.000 
people  surrounded  the  Vigilantes'  build¬ 
ing  to  watch  the  execution. 

The  two  men  were  placed  on  hinged 
platforms,  which  had  been  attached  to 
the  outside  of  the  second-story  windows 
of  the  building.  When  ropes  holding 
these  platforms  hori..'ontally  were  cut, 
“the  doomed  men  were  launched  into 
eternity,  suspended  between  heaven  and 
earth  .  .  .  and  left  hanging  for  nearly  an 
hour."  the  Alta  California  reported  on 
May  23,  1856. 

Subsequently  a  stringent  reform 
movement  improved  civic  life  and  public- 
safety  in  San  Francisco. 

King  was  inducted  into  the  California 
Newspaper  Hall  of  Fame  in  1957. 


Corrections 


It  was  erroneously  reported  in  the 
story  on  the  Re.xhnrf;  {Ida.)  Standard  and 
Journal  in  E&P  for  June  12  that  William 
Moon,  executive  director  of  the  Idaho 
Newspaper  Association,  is  Mayor  of  Rex- 
burg.  The  Mayor  of  Rexburg  is  John  C. 
Porter,  owner  of  the  Rexburg  Standard 
and  Journal. 
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Dozer  or  Bulldozer 


Book  review 


John  Herbers.  “No  Thank  You,  Mr. 
President.”  W.  W.  Norton.  $7.95.  185 
pages. 

John  Herbers  covered  the  White 
House  for  the  New  York  Times  in  the 
closing  months  of  the  Richard  Nixon 
presidency  and  the  early  months  of  the 
Gerald  Ford  presidency.  His  account  of 
that  period  is  an  entertaining  and  well- 
written.  occasionally  diversive,  virtually 
always  pessimistic  account  of  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  White  House  correspondents 
ever  really  getting  their  story. 

“I  know  of  no  other  government  in¬ 
stitution  in  the  United  States,  with  the 
exception  of  intelligence  agencies,  so  in¬ 
sulated  from  the  public,"  he  writes.  One 
result  of  this  insulation  is  a  them  versus 
us  feeling  among  officials  and  reporters 
at  the  White  House. 

How  then  does  the  reporter  grapple 
with  this  insulation  and  the  problems  it 
brings? 

One  seemingly  obvious  approach  is  to 
work  closely  with  the  White  House  press 
operation.  But  Herbers  writes  that  the 
fact  there  have  been  so  few  successful 
press  secretaries  in  recent  years  is  tes¬ 
timony  to  the  difficulty  of  the  job. 


By  Fred  Rotondaro 


The  press  secretary  has  too  many 
constituencies — the  President  himself, 
the  White  House  staff,  the  competing 
branches  of  the  media.  “The  press  sec¬ 
retary  is  in  the  position  of  the  plantation 
overseer,”  according  to  Herbers,  and  the 
reporter,  well,  he  must  adjust  his 
schedule  to  the  announcement  that  there 
will  be  a  “briefing  in  the  briefing  room.” 

The  enterprising  reporter  can  naturally 
go  to  other  White  House  sources,  but  he 
must  be  constantly  aware  that  he  is  really 
on  a  beat  without  sources.  Most  of  the 
White  House  bureaucracy  is  in  a  con¬ 
tinuous  intra-bureaucratic  battle,  and 
self-serving  leaks  form  an  integral  part  of 
that  battle. 

Another  problem  is  that  White  House 
correspondents  are  usually  generalists 
and  yet  they  are  called  on  to  analyze  the 
extremely  complex  topics  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  his  staff  deal  with. 

Overriding  all  of  these  difficulties, 
there  exists  the  atmosphere  of  the  Impe¬ 
rial  Presidency — the  insulation,  the  rev¬ 
erence  too  often  given  to  the  Office  of 
the  President. 

Herbers  believes  that  “no  reporter 
ought  to  stay  there  (The  White  House 
beat)  year  after  year.  The  pace  was  too 


intense  for  a  prolonged  critical  perfor¬ 
mance.  The  tendency  to  become  part  of 
the  court  or  to  become  neurotic  in  resist¬ 
ing  the  blandishments  of  the  office  was 
too  great.” 

Currently  the  assistant  national  editor 
of  the  Times,  Herbers  dedicates  his  book 
to  “My  colleagues  on  the  White  House 
beat — that  they  may  find  a  way  to  sepa¬ 
rate  imagery  from  substance,  the  phoney 
from  the  real.” 


America  East  Show 
schedule  set  for  1977 

The  America  East  Newspaper  Pro¬ 
duction  Conference  is  returning  to  the 
Convention  Center  at  Hershey,  Pa.,  for 
the  second  year  .  .  .  March  jO-April  I, 
I977.  The  '76  Conference  attracted  over 
a  thousand  people  to  workshop  sessions 
and  exhibits. 

Prime  sponsor  is  the  Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Association  with 
headquarters  in  Harrisburg. 

Full  details  are  available  from  Confer¬ 
ence  director  G.  Richard  Dew.  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Newspaper  Publishers'  Assn,  gen¬ 
eral  manager.  The  program  chairman  will 
be  Charles  Wilson,  Scranton  Times. 
Robert  E.  Trea,  PNPA  assistant  general 
manager,  is  serving  as  exhibits  chairman. 


Actually,  it’s  a  Caterpillar-built  D9  crawler  Tractor 
with  bulldozer  blade.  It  can  move  as  much  earth 
in  V2  a  day  as  a  man  with  a  wheelbarrow  can 
move  in  a  year. 

But  remember,  there  are  a  lot  of  yellow  machines 
that  look  like  this  one.  And  not  all  are  made 
by  Caterpillar. 

So  when  you  use  our  name,  please  make  sure  it’s 
our  product.  That  includes  wheel  tractors  and 
loaders,  excavators,  motor  graders,  track 


loaders,  scrapers,  off-highway  trucks,  pipelayers, 
skidders,  engines,  and  crawler  tractors  equipped 
with  bulldozers. 


Caterpillar.  Cat  and  CB  are  Trademarks  of  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co. 
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Editors  urged 
more  special 

By  M.  L.  Stein 

Newspapers  must  develop  more  ap¬ 
peal  for  younger  readers  and  become 
more  in  tune  with  changing  lifestyles  if 
they  hope  to  halt  sagging  daily  circul¬ 
ation. 

This  warning  was  issued  to  California 
editors  by  two  business-side  executives 
who  claimed  that  newspapers  are  not 
concentrating  hard  enough  on  special 
features  to  compete  with  television  and 
magazines. 

“The  younger  audience  segment  is 
often  unmarried  or  childless  and  so  has 
more  discretionary  time  that  translates 
into  more  new  and  unmet  needs  for  in¬ 
formation  about  entertainment,  places  to 
go  and  things  to  do,”  said  Ray  G.  Di- 
Piazza,  promotion  and  research  director 
of  the  Long  Beach  Independent  Press- 
Telegram. 

“These  people  are  extremely  active 
and  highly  mobile — even  to  the  extent  of 
changing  their  residence  one  or  more 
times  a  year.  Their  lifestyle  requires  ad¬ 
vice  and  information  about  personal 
problems  relating  more  directly  to 
them — relationships  with  peers,  living 
alone,  or  even  budget  management.” 

Research  cited 

A  similar  position  was  taken  by  Bill 
Stegall,  San  Jose  Mercury  and  News  cir¬ 
culation  director.  They  appeared  on  a 
panel,  “Declining  Circulation:  What 
Readers  Like  and  Don't  Like,”  at  the 
38th  annual  Editors’  Conference  of  the 
California  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  in  Palo  Alto  June  18-19.  Both 
cited  research  findings  to  support  their 
contention  that  newspapers  are  largely 
overlooking  young  adults  and  losing  this 
readership. 

“We  can't  say  it's  because  these 
young  people  aren't  reading  totally,” 
Stegall  declared.  “It’s  just  that  they  are 
not  reading  newspapers  like  before.  This 
age  bracket  accounts  for  double  their 
share  of  paperback  book  purchases;  over 
4(y7c  more  than  their  share  of  hard  cover 
and  20%  more  than  their  share  of 
magazine  reading,  and  one-fourth  more 
than  their  share  of  the  audience  for  Time, 
New.sweek  and  the  National  Enquirer. 

“Loss  of  readership  is  occurring  be¬ 
cause  newspapers  have  failed,  particu¬ 
larly  with  the  younger  groups,  to  main¬ 
tain  our  essentiality  and  to  keep  pace 
with  our  marketing  techniques.” 

Need  more  features 

Stegall  advised  editors  to  get  more 
Sunday  features  into  dailies — such  as 
how-to  stories  on  apartment  decorating, 
86 


to  run 
features 

landscaping  for  new  home  owners  and 
building  patios.  He  also  urged  more  travel 
and  recreation  features  on  boats,  motor¬ 
cycles,  vans  and  trucks.  Entertainment 
pieces,  he  added,  should  include  places 
to  go  and  record  reviews. 

The  speakers  also  charged  that  news¬ 
papers  were  not  playing  to  the  interests 
of  other  age  groups. 

“Until  very  recently,”  says  DiPiazza, 
“we  were  unaware  of  the  effects  of 
societal  changes,  even  though  we  re¬ 
ported  them.  We  were  passed  by.  We 
were  no  longer  relevant.  Relevance  is  the 
cornerstone  of  building  and  sustaining  an 
audience  for  any  medium.” 

DiPiazza  told  editors  that  they  must  be 
responsive  to  their  audience.  “As  dif¬ 
ficult  as  it  may  be  to  accept,”  he  said, 
“you  need  to  understand  that  readers 
decide  what  they  will  read.  No  matter 
how  much  of  the  material  we  print  and 
believe  they  need  to  know,  people  will 
still  read  only  what  interests  them.  Fail¬ 
ure  to  recognize  this  fact  can  only  result 
in  the  loss  of  readers.” 

Use  research 

DiPiazza  suggested  that  editors  deter¬ 
mine  through  research  the  different 
reader  segments  “and  then  write  and  edit 
a  newspaper  for  them — not  a  journalism 
textbook.” 

According  to  DiPiazza,  younger  read¬ 
ers  appear  to  prefer  “news  summaries” 
over  “lengthy  analysis”  and  the  same 
“sprightly  graphics  in  newspapers  they 
have  come  to  expect  on  television.” 

Older  readers,  he  reported,  seem  to 
want  stories  on  health,  peer  interaction, 
male/female  relationships,  rearing  chil¬ 
dren  and  household  management. 

Both  panelists  agreed  that  editors  need 
not  attempt  to  meet  every  specialized 
need  of  readers. 

“There’s  not  enough  newshole  to  do 
that  but  through  wise  editing  we  can  pro¬ 
vide  the  really  essential  features,” 
Stegall  asserted.  He  urged  newspapers  to 
experiment  editorially  and  “improve  our 
market  research  to  see  what  is  happening 
to  the  market  and  respond  to  it.  We  must 
also  make  a  major  commitment  to  ex¬ 
pand  general  promotion — radio,  tv  and 
magazines  to  reach  non-readers.” 

In  summing  up,  DiPiazza  told  editors; 
“Know  where  your  audience  works, 
plays  and  seeks  entertainment.  Know 
what  is  important  to  them.  Make  your 
content  interesting,  appealing  and  easy 
to  digest.” 

Another  conference  speaker.  Dean  C. 
Smith,  advertising  director  of  the  Reno 


Newspapers,  recommended  that  editors 
regard  their  advertising  sales  staffs  as  po¬ 
tential  news  sources. 

“Do  you  realize,”  he  asked,  “that  ad¬ 
vertising  guys  and  gals  probably  make 
more  daily  contact  with  people  than  a 
legion  of  reporters?  Have  you  ever  taken 
advantage  of  these  potential  tipsters? 
Have  you  cultivated  these  sources? 
Have  you  encouraged  ad  directors  to  in¬ 
still  the  ‘news  sense’  into  their  sales 
people?  It  does  work.”  Smith  said  that 
on  his  own  papers  a  number  of  stories 
passed  along  to  editors  by  sales  persons 
have  made  front  page  news. 

(Continued  on  page  93) 
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Angola  and  India 
expel  reporters 

Los  Angeles  Times  Syndicate  colum¬ 
nist  Georgie  Anne  Geyer  and  the  To¬ 
ronto  Star’s  Asian  bureau  chief  Jack 
Cahill  have  been  expelled  from  countries 
where  they  were  on  news  assignments. 

Geyer,  in  Angola  to  cover  the  trial  of  . 
13  captured  mercenaries,  was  taken  from 
her  hotel  Monday  night  (June  14)  by  An¬ 
golan  police  and  detained  for  questioning 
and  then  was  put  on  a  Paris-bound  flight. 

Cahill,  who  had  written  about  mass 
arrests  and  supression  of  civil  rights  in 
India  under  Prime  Minister  Indira  Gan¬ 
dhi’s  year-old  state  of  emergency,  was 
ordered  to  leave  India  within  minutes  of 
his  arrival  at  New  Delhi  airport  June  15 
and  told  to  get  on  the  next  departing 
plane.  He  had  flown  to  India  to  write 
about  the  status  of  Indians  on  the  first 
anniversary  of  the  state  of  emergency 
and  also  to  try  to  interview  Mrs.  Gandhi. 

Geyer  was  dining  with  Dial  Torgerson 
of  theLrw  Angeles  Times  and  Lee  Griggs 
of  Time  on  the  Hotel  Tropico  roof  in 
Luanda,  Angola,  when  at  10  p.m.  she 
was  summoned  to  the  manager’s  office 
and  there  faced  “three  very  sullen,  very 
thuggish  young  black  men,’’  who  after 
getting  her  to  identify  her  passport,  told 
her  she  was  being  expelled  as  “an  enemy 
of  Angola.” 

In  a  column  filed  after  her  arrival  in 
Paris,  Geyer  reports  she  was  driven  “at 
least  80  miles  an  hour”  to  an  interroga¬ 
tion  center  in  a  prison  building  and  was 
rushed  along  with  her  luggage  to  an  up¬ 
stairs  room  and  questioned  about  a  story 
she  had  sent  by  official  government  telex 
two  days  before  on  Cubans  in  Angola. 

As  the  questioning  progressed,  Geyer 
says  it  became  clear  they  “wildly  re¬ 
sented  this  attention  to  the  Cubans”  and 
second,  “were  absolutely  enraged  by 
two  paragraphs  in  my  story  which 
suggested  that  the  Cubans  were  a  major 
support  of  Angolan  President  Agostinho 
Neto’s  policies  of  biracialism — against 
two  leading  members  of  his  government, 
Nito  Alves  and  Carlos  Rocha,  both  of 
whom  are  looked  upon  as  black  racists.” 

Her  bags  were  searched,  and  after  a 
young  man  she  thought  was  from  se¬ 
curity  had  left,  the  press  chief  remaining 
kept  asking  her  why  there  were  two 
people  from  the  Los  Angeles  Times  in 
Angola. 

Geyer  explained  that  Dial  was  the  reg¬ 
ular  correspondent  and  that  she  was  a 
columnist.  But  the  press  chief  kept  refer¬ 
ring  to  her  as  an  “economist.”  About  2 
a.m.  she  was  taken  to  the  airport  and  for 
four  more  hours  sat  with  airport  workers 
in  a  small  office.  Her  flight  left  at  8. 
Fourteen  hours  later,  “It  was  Paris  in  the 
spring.” 


order  last  June  26,  had  in  January  ob¬ 
tained  an  exclusive  interview  with  J.  P. 
Narayan,  main  leader  of  the  opposition. 
During  that  visit  he  had  signed  a  docu¬ 
ment  taking  personal  responsibility  for 
what  he  wrote  and  apparently  for  what 
anyone  else  wrote  in  the  Star  about  In¬ 
dia. 


Cahill  has  reported  increasing  resis¬ 
tance  among  Indian  intellectuals  and 
middle  classes  to  press  censorship  and 
restriction  on  personal  freedoms  and  he 
also  had  made  a  prediction  that  Mrs. 
Gandhi  was  grooming  her  son  Sanjay  as 
her  successor. 
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Cahill,  who  has  made  two  long  visits  to 
India  since  Mrs.  Gandhi’s  emergency 
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National  News 
Council  lists 
contributors 

By  Jane  Levere 

The  directors  of  the  Frank  E.  Gannett 
Newspaper  Foundation  have  voted  to 
award  the  National  News  Council  a  grant 
of  $20,000. 

The  grant,  according  to  council  execu¬ 
tive  director  William  Arthur,  is  “the  first 
new  funding  of  the  council  by  a  jour¬ 
nalism  oriented  organization." 

Combined  with  funds  from  several 
other  foundations  and  one  corporation, 
this  brings  the  media  watchdog  organiza¬ 
tion  to  within  $29,500  of  meeting  its 
budget  goal  of  $300,000  for  its  fourth 


year  of  operation,  which  begins  August 

1. 

Other  grants  include  $100,000  each 
from  the  Twentieth  Century  Fund  and 
the  John  and  Mary  R.  Markle  Founda¬ 
tion.  both  contingent  upon  the  ability  of 
the  council  to  raise  the  remainder  of  the 
$300,000,  and  a  $10,000  grant  from  the 
Alcoa  Foundation,  contingent  on  the 
council's  ability  to  achieve  a  broader 
base  of  support  from  other  corporate 
foundations  and  the  business  communi¬ 
ty.  All  three  foundations  have  financially 
supported  the  council  in  the  past. 

In  addition,  the  Mary  Reynolds  Bab¬ 
cock  Foundation  of  Winston-Salem, 
N.C..  has  donated  $20,000;  the  Ernst  D. 
van  Loben  Sels-Eleanor  Slate  van  Loben 
Sels  Charitable  Foundation.  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Calif..  $10,000  a  year  for  the  next 


three  years;  the  Jane  and  Leo  Model 
Foundation  of  New  York,  $6,000;  the 
Poynter  Fund,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla., 
$3,000;  and  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Corp., 
Bethlehem,  Pa.,  $500. 

The  Babcock,  van  Loben  Sels,  Model 
and  Poynter  grants  are  also  renewals  of 
previous  contributions. 

In  its  fund  drive,  the  council,  which 
can  accept  moneys  from  any  source  ex¬ 
cept  the  government,  is  seeking  approx¬ 
imately  $50,000  more  than  was  spent  dur¬ 
ing  each  of  its  first  three  years.  This  is 
the  result  of  a  recommendation  by  an 
independent  evaluation  committee  last 
February  suggesting  the  council  broaden 
its  base  of  financial  support  at  a  higher 
level  than  attained  previously. 


Preprints  salvage  May 
profits  for  NE  dailies 

Total  advertising  linage  for  May  was 
up  less  than  1^  over  last  year  for  105 
New  England  newspapers,  according  to 
the  New  England  Newspapers  Advertis¬ 
ing  Bureau. 

Retail  ROP  dropped  49?  but  was 
primarily  offset  by  a  10.99?  increase  in 
classified.  A  large  part  of  the  classified 
increase  came  from  the  Sunday  news¬ 
papers,  however,  as  there  was  one  more 
Sunday  in  May  of  this  year  than  there 
was  in  May  of  1975.  National  ad  linage 
was  also  up  only  slightly  less  than  19?. 

A  total  of  38  daily  newspapers  showed 
overall  linage  gains,  while  67  lost  linage 
in  May.  Preprints,  (measured  separately) 
however,  showed  a  gain  of  559?.  Nearly 
1500  preprints  were  run  in  New  England 
dailies  in  May.  representing  a  gain  of  500 
from  a  year  ago.  Through  the  first  five 
months.  New  England  dailies  have  car¬ 
ried  964  more  preprints  over  1975  with 
over  half  that  gain  coming  as  a  result  of 
May. 

• 

Classified  ad  record 
set  by  Wash.  Post 

The  most  classified  advertising  ever  to 
appear  in  the  Washington  Post  ran  Sun¬ 
day.  June  13.  1976. 

it  amounted  to  59  pages  and  6  col¬ 
umns,  not  including  a  two-page  Boat  Di¬ 
rectory  and  3  columns  of  Obituary  ads. 

Helping  to  swell  the  classified  adver¬ 
tising  total  to  596  columns  were  two  spe¬ 
cial  units — a  full  page  devoted  exclu¬ 
sively  to  real  estate  on  Capitol  Hill  and  a 
double  spread  of  office  space  rental  ads. 

The  record-breaking  total  topped  the 
Post's  previous  peak,  set  in  September 
of  1974,  by  one  page  and  two  columns. 
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STOP 

IJOOK& 

DECIDE 

before  your  newspaper  purchases  a  total 
systems  approach  for  your  Di-Litho®operation. 
Fin(j  Out  Why 
The  Orlanijo  Sentinel-Star 
an(j 

The  Dayton  Journal  Heralcj  ancf  News 
Purchasetj  the 

K  &  F  Cylinder  Mounted  Plate  Lock-Up  System 

for  their  Di-Litho®operation. 

Also  inquire  about  the  new  cylinder  mounted 
plate  lock-up  system  developed  for  Merigraph® 
mylar  backed  plates. 

Join  the  growing  number  of  newspapers  who 
have  decided  that  K  &  F  offers  the  best  plate 
lock-up  system  and  auxiliary  equipment 
for  all  types  of  printing  plates. 

Call  K  &  F  800-348-2514  for  information 
concerning  a  no  obligation  test  of  the  K  &  F 
cylinder  mounted  plate  lock-up  system. 

COMPLETE  LINE  OF  SADDLES  AVAILABLE 

K&F  MPG.,Ca 

12633  INDUSTRIAL  PARK  DR. 
GRANGER,  IND.  46530 
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New  wireless  IMM  UltraPhone 
opens  new  chapter  in  world-wide 
communications.  Measuring  only  3Va  " 

X  4"  X  7",  new  phone  uses  touch- 
button  dialing  to  reach  any  telephone 
world-wide;  also  receives  or  sends 
data  to  computers.  Battery-operated, 
duplex  (communicates  both  ways 
without  "press  to  talk"  of  walkie- 
talkies),  new  phone  is  completely 
cordless. 

Portable  phone 
is  wireless 

A  new  45  ounce  duplex,  wireless  port¬ 
able  telephone  was  introduced  last  week 
by  International  Mobile  Machines  of 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Called  the  IMM  UltraPhone,  the  unit 
has  a  range  of  up  to  10  miles  on  the  450 
mHz  band,  and  uses  a  battery  pack  that 
will  last  up  to  10  minutes  for  sending  and 
20  minutes  for  recording.  The  unit  can 
also  be  used  to  send  and  receive  data  for 
computer  communication. 

The  company  will  field  test  the  system 
within  3-4  months  and  has  not  priced 
either  the  individual  hand  telephone 
units  or  the  central  control  center 
equipment.  All  hand  units  will  operate  up 
to  ten  miles  from  the  control  center  on  a 
pair  of  radio  frequencies. 

The  two  pieces  of  hardware  or  the 
multiple  number  of  hand  units  and  the 
one  control  center  operate  like  a  mina- 
ture  broadcasting  station.  On  one  fre¬ 
quency  the  user  transmits  to  the  control 
center  and  on  a  second  frequency  the 
control  center  transmits  to  the  IMM 
UltraPhone.  Each  phone  electronically 
scans  four  frequencies  continually  to 
look  for  messages  meant  for  it.  The  total 
number  of  IMM  UltraPhones  that  can  be 
put  into  service  is  limited  at  present  only 
by  the  frequency  bands  allocated  for 
their  use  by  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission.  Many  unused  frequencies 
are  available  according  to  the  company 
in  all  markets  outside  the  12  largest 
metropolitan  areas. 
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Laser  plate  systems 
drop  in  price 

EOCOM  Corporation  of  Irvine, 
California  announced  new  domestic 
prices  this  week  for  its  Laserite  product 
line.  A  basic  Laserite  system  can  now  be 
purchased  for  $88,600. 

The  system  is  the  only  one  designed  to 
utilize  either  visible  or  ultra-violet  lasers 
that  will  expose  all  photosensitive  mate¬ 
rials  including  presensitized  and  wipe-on 
offset  plates,  metal  and  photopolymer  re¬ 
lief  plates  and  photosensitive  paper  and 
fdm. 


Illinois  weekly  has 
four  publishers 

Village  Publications,  a  group  of  news¬ 
papers  based  in  Atwood,  111.  has  been 
sold  to  four  publishers. 

Mary  Ann  Dunscomb,  owner  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  newspapers,  has  sold  the 
group  to  Gary  and  Shirley  Blackburn  of 
Carbondale,  111.  and  Butch  and  Venita 
Nevious  of  Carterville,  111. 

The  property  consists  of  two  weeklies, 
the  Atwood  Herald  and  the  Newman  In¬ 
dependent,  and  a  bi-weekly  farm  paper, 
the  Mid-State  Agriscope. 


ONE  FOR  THE  MONEY 


-  the  Single -Copy 

Vending  Machine 

-  means  MORE  PROFITABLE 

STREET  SALES! 


The  DUTRO  VENDOR  is  an  effec¬ 
tive  merchandiser,  easy  for  custom¬ 
ers  to  use,  and  protecting  your  sales 
and  profits  in  these  seven  signifi¬ 
cant  ways; 

•  Heavy,  durable  cabinet  to  with¬ 
stand  weather,  prevent  theft,  re¬ 
sist  vandalism 

•  Inside  money  drawer  with  separ¬ 
ate  lock  and  key  to  protect  cash 

•  Locked-in  newspaper  compart¬ 
ment 

•Single  visible  copy,  displayed, 
which  drops  out  for  last  sale,  re¬ 
vealing  the  words  "Sold  Out" 
•Operating  handle  which  engages 
only  when  the  right  amount  has 
been  deposited  (Push-button  coin 
return  prevents  customer  dissatis¬ 
faction) 

•  Quick,  convenient  loading;  no  ad¬ 
justment  necessary  for  varying 
number  of  pages 

•  Built  with  interchangeable  parts 
for  long-term,  easy  maintenance. 
Spare  parts  always  are  available 


Wise  investment:  By  eliminating  stolen  papers,  the  DUTRO 
VENDOR  changes  loss  to  profit. 

Easy  to  come-by:  Lease  each  DUTRO  VENDOR  for  about  half 
the  money  lost  by  the  average  newspaper  from  so-called  "honor 
racks"  ...  or  buy  DUTRO  VENDORS  outright. 

FOR  MORE  INFORMATION,  WRITE,  OR  CALL  COLLECT 

THE  DUTRO  COMIVUIY 

506  Foothill  Boulevard,  La  Canada,  CA  91011  •  Telephone  213/790-3285 
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Free  Press  award  established 
by  Scripps-Howard  Foundation 


The  Scripps-Howard  Foundation  an¬ 
nounced  establishment  of  annual  award 
to  recognize  newapapers  which  perform 
“outstanding  public  service  in  the  cause 
of  the  First  Amendment  guarantee  of  a 
free  press.” 

It  will  be  called  the  Edward  Willis 
Scripps  Award,  in  honor  of  the  founder 
of  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers.  The 
winning  newspaper  each  year  will  re¬ 
ceive  a  bronze  plaque,  and  the  individual 
or  individuals  who  contributed  to  the 
winning  entry  will  receive  S2.500. 

The  Foundation  already  supports  an 
award  program  which,  in  cash  prizes,  is 
believed  to  be  the  largest  in  American 
journalism.  This  year's  29  winners  in  the 
several  award  categories  shared  prizes 
totaling  S21 .500. 

Matt  Meyer.  Foundation  president, 
expressed  hope  the  Scripps  Award 
would  inspire  greater  attention  to  the 
problems  and  challenges  of  a  free  press 
during  the  Bicentennial. 

“It  is  appropriate,  too.  to  establish  this 
new  award  in  the  name  of  E.  W.  Scripps 
in  the  year  marking  the  50th  anniversary 
of  his  death.”  Meyer  added. 

Entries  submitted  in  the  first  year  of 
the  Scripps  Award  will  be  judged  by  a 
distinguished  panel,  which  includes 
Leon  Jaworski  of  Houston.  Watergate 
prosecutor  and  former  president  of  the 
American  Bar  Association;  the  heads  of 
both  major  wire  services.  Keith  Fuller  of 
the  Associated  Press  and  Roderick  W. 
Beaton  of  the  United  Press  International; 
Clayton  Kirkpatrick,  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune  and  chairman  of  the 


freedom  of  information  committee  of  the 
American  Socitey  of  Newspaper 
Editors,  and  Harold  Andersen,  publisher 
of  the  Omaha  World-Herald. 

Establishment  of  the  Scripps  Award 
was  hailed  by  George  Chaplin,  editor  of 
the  Honolulu  Advertiser  and  president  of 
the  American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors,  and  Andersen,  who  recently 
completed  two  years  at  the  ANPA  helm. 

Chaplain's  statement: 

“On  the  200th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  republic,  the  press  is 
under  heavier  official  attack  than  at 
probably  any  time  since  President  John 
Adams  was  having  editors  fined  and 
jailed  because  he  disliked  what  they 
wrote.  The  Alien  and  Sedition  Laws  are 
gone,  but  the  press  currently  is  besieged 
by  gag  orders,  abuse  of  subpoena  pow¬ 
ers.  such  proposed  legislation  as  S-1. 
repressive  LEAA  regulations  and  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  other  attempts  at  censorship. 

“Without  the  broadest  public  under¬ 
standing  and  support,  the  people's  right 
to  know  what  their  government  is  doing 
is  in  ever-increasing  jeopardy. 

“Newspapers  have  to  become  more 
effective  in  engaging  the  people's  atten¬ 
tion  and  creating  awareness  that  what's 
at  stake  is  not  a  newspaper  privilege  but 
a  basic  right  of  all  Americans — that  our 
right  to  print  flows  from  the  greater  right 
of  the  public  to  read. 

“The  Edward  Willis  Scripps  award  es¬ 
tablished  by  the  Scripps-Howard  Found¬ 
ation  is  a  splendid  stimulus  to  all  in 
newspapering  to  not  only  protect  the 
First  Amendment  themselves,  but 


through  educational  efforts  to  rally  the 
readers  to  that  same  great  cause.” 

Andersen  commented: 

“Friends  of  the  free  press — and  we 
need  more  such  friends — will  welcome 
the  news.  Each  week  seems  to  bring 
word  of  some  new  attempt  to  restrict  the 
freedom  of  the  press.  The  Edward  Willis 
Scripps  Award  will  help  us  in  our  effort 
to  fight  these  restrictions.” 

Scripps  Award  entries  must  reflect 
“writing,  reporting  and  public  educa¬ 
tion”  undertaken  by  newspapers  during 
the  calendar  year  1976.  They  must  be 
submitted  to  the  Foundation  at  200  Park 
Avenue.  New  York.  NY  10017  by  Feb¬ 
ruary  1.  1977. 

A  fact  sheet,  which  can  be  obtained  by 
writing  the  Foundation,  stipulates  that 
“entries  may  reflect  service  to  the  First 
Amendment  in  one  or  more  of  a  variety 
of  ways:  Fighting  the  growing  threat  of 
censorship  in  America,  overcoming  pub¬ 
lic  uneasiness  with  regard  to  press  credi¬ 
bility,  combating  government  secrecy  at 
all  levels,  and  instilling  in  the  public  an 
appreciation  of  its  need  as  well  as  right  to 
know  as  guaranteed  by  the  First 
Amendment.” 

Establishment  awards  sponsored  by 
the  Scripps-Howard  Foundation  are  the 
Ernie  Pyle  Award  (human  interest  writ¬ 
ing),  the  Roy  W.  Howard  Awards  (for 
public  service,  by  radio  and  television 
stations  in  addition  to  newspapers),  the 
Edward  J.  Meeman  Awards  (conserva¬ 
tion  reporting),  and  the  Walker  Stone 
Awards  (editorial  writing). 

The  non-profit  Foundation  also  spon¬ 
sors  scholarships  and  special  programs 
designed  to  help  aspiring  journalists 
through  their  academic  careers. 

For  the  1976-77  school  year.  $101,000 
has  been  awarded  160  students  in  scho¬ 
larships.  and  $82,664  has  been  awarded 
in  60  grants  to  various  colleges  and  jour¬ 
nalistically  oriented  special  projects. 

Foundation  contributions  are  tax- 
deductible.  and  no  donations  are  used  to 
defer  administrative  costs  of  the  Founda¬ 
tion  or  any  of  its  programs. 

• 


Paul  C.  Smith  dies 

Paul  C.  Smith.  67.  one  time  editor  and 
general  manager  of  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle,  died  June  15  in  a  convalescent 
home  where  he  had  been  incapacitated 
since  1%2  when  he  suffered  the  first  of  a 
series  of  strokes.  Smith  after  leaving  the 
Chronicle  rose  to  chairman  of  the  board 
of  Crowell-Collier  Publishing  Co.  He  left 
this  post  in  1957  when  Collier’s,  Ameri¬ 
can  Weekly,  and  Women’s  Home  Com¬ 
panion  magazines  suspended  publica¬ 
tion.  He  then  became  vicepresident  and 
treasurer  of  American  Export  Lines,  re¬ 
tiring  in  1959  due  to  illness.  He  was  a 
bachelor. 
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ANNUAL  RECYCLING  AWARDS 


Five  $1,000  Public  Service  Awards 
for  Outstanding  Coverage  of 
Recycling/Resource  Recovery 

And  a  Special  Bicentennial  Year  Citation  Award  Sponsored 
by  the  National  Association  of  Recyciing  Industries 

Award  categories;  Newspapers/syndicates/wire  services 
Magazines:  General,  news,  consumer 
Business,  Industrial,  Trade  and  Technical  publications 
Environmental  publications 
Television  and  Radio 

Previous  award  winners  include  CBS  Television  News,  The  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  United  Press  International,  Business  Week 


Entry  Rules:  All  entries  must  Have  been 
published  or  broadcast  in  the  1975^76  year. 
Articles,  photographs,  news  stories,  broad¬ 
cast  and  video  tapes  must  be  labeled  and 
accompanied  by  statement  giving  date  of 


publication  or  airing.  Any  series  entered 
to  be  judged  as  single  submission.  Deadline 
for  entries  is  October  31,  1976  and  none 
can  be  returned.  Winners  will  be  announced 
in  December,  1976. 


Address:  Media  Awards,  National  Association  of  Recycling  Industries, 
330  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 
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Syndicates 


Starring  in  the  Bicentennial  exhibition 
at  the  Museum  of  Cartoon  Art  and  Hall 
of  Fame  in  Greenwich  through  July  is  a 
woodcut  print  of  the  first  American 
newspaper  editorial  cartoon — and  the 
cartoonist  appropriately  enough  was  the 
statesman-journalist-printer,  Benjamin 
Franklin. 


The  collection  of  cartoons  and  repro¬ 
ductions  at  the  museum  is  part  of  the 
Bicentennial  exhibit  funded  by  the  Con¬ 
necticut  State  Commission  on  the  Arts. 
The  staff  of  the  museum  had  access  to 
facilities  of  the  Library  of  Congress, 
Yale  University  Library,  Greenwich 
Library  and  individuals  to  search  out 
cartoons  reflecting  the  social  history  of 
the  nation. 

The  greater  part  of  the  unique  exhibi- 


By  Lenora  Williamson 


tion  has  been  published  in  a  116-page 
book  grouping  the  cartoons  in  such  cate¬ 
gories  as  of  defense  of  freedom,  rights  of 
the  people,  settling  the  land,  the  melting 
pot,  folklore,  the  economy  and  social 
problems. 

Included  in  the  catalog  is  a  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  Paul  Revere’s  copper  engraving 
of  the  Boston  Massacre.  The  exhibition 
book  is  available  by  mail  for  $3.50  plus 
50^!  handling.  Inquiries  may  be  directed 
to  the  museum  at  384  Field  Point  Road, 
Greenwich,  Conn.,  06830. 

• 

Dick  Tracy  wins  one; 
ioses  another 

That  veteran  crime  fighter  of  the  comic 
page  fame  “Dick  Tracy”  has  been  drop¬ 
ped  from  the  pages  of  the  Bangor  (Me.) 
Daily  News  July  2  because  the  news¬ 
paper  felt  the  readership  had  gone  down. 
But  he  has  been  reinstated  by  the  Ash¬ 
land  (Ohio)  Times-Gazette  after  a  ten- 
day  absence  following  “very  unusual  re¬ 
sponse”  from  readers. 

Publisher  Richard  Warren  of  the  Ban¬ 
gor  News  told  E  &  P  that  contrary  to  an 
AP  news  story  that  the  strip  was  being 
dropped  because  it  was  “too  violent,”  it 


was  being  dropped  because  the  paper 
feels  the  strip’s  readership  is  down.  A 
June  8  incident  showing  one  character 
pressing  a  cigarette  lighter  against 
another  character’s  hand  was  omitted  as 
a  test  to  see  what  would  happen.  Warren 
said  the  local  response  was  about  50-50 
and  insignigicant.  However,  following 
the  AP  story,  calls  came  in  nationally 
from  news  and  television  folk. 
Meanwhile,  out  in  Ashland,  where 
Times-Gazette  publisher  Fred  Koehl  de¬ 
cided  to  replace  Dick  Tracy  with  “The 
Flintstones,”  thinking  the  latter  might  in¬ 
terest  some  new  readers,  the  decision 
has  been  reversed  after  “very  unusual 
response  for  the  comics  or  any  feature,” 
news  editor  Mel  McKeachie  told  E  &  P. 

While  there  were  threats  of  subscrip¬ 
tion  cancellations,  phone  calls,  and  let¬ 
ters,  McKeachie  was  chuckling  over  one 
protest  from  a  reader  that  “the  removal 
of  this  cherished  institution  from  your 
paper  in  this  our  Bicentennial  year  is 
downright  un-American.”  So  Dick  Tracy 
is  back  in  Ashland. 

Chicago  Tribune-New  York  News 
Syndicate  sales  manager  Bruce  Vogel 
says  that  he  never  ceases  to  be  amazed 
that  whenever  something  happens  to  the 
Tracy  strip,  it  makes  headlines.  “It  all 
seems  to  prove  that  Dick  Tracy  is  as 
healthy  and  viable  as  it  has  ever  been 
borne  out  by  over  450  papers  that  con¬ 
tinue  to  subscribe.” 
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For  fans  and  ! 

fanatics,  young  and  | 
old.  It's  I 
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1.  Exciting  I 
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2.  Attractive  j 
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3.  Informative  I 
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4.  Once  a  week  for  • 

28  weeks  (through  . 

the  Super  Bowl)  | 
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5.  Camera-ready  I 
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6.  Available  in  3-  I 

column  (shown)  or  I 

5-column  strip.  | 
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SAFETY  BLITZ 


CLIP  AND  SAVE  "  «  ■  ■ 

The  safety  blitz  is  the  most 
daring  of  all  defensive  plays. 
All-pro  Cliff  Harris  of  Dallas 
demonstrates  it  here  against 
quarterback  Fran  Tarkenton 
of  Minnesota,  forcing  him 
to  pass  wildly.  Dick  Anderson 
of  the  Miami  Dolphins  says, 
“When  I  blitz,  I  go  with  the 
snap  hoping  to  get  a  clear 
shot  at  the  quarterback.  If  he 
sees  it  coming  — and  Joe 
Namath  [of  the  New  York 
Jets]  has  been  very  good  at 


this- he  can  check  off  and  * 

dump  a  pass  into  the  area  I 

you’re  supposed  to  be  cov-  I 

ering."  Frank  (Pop)  Ivy  of  | 

the  St.  Louis  Cardinals  and  | 

his  safetyman,  Larry  Wilson,  ■ 

probably  invented  the  safety  . 

blitz  in  1961.  * 
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Ad  scene 


"When  the  World-Journcil-Trihune 
folded  in  the  middle  'hOs  I  decided  to  go 
into  business  for  myself — the  only  busi¬ 
ness  I  knew  was  the  newspaper  business 
so  I  shopped  all  over  the  East  Coast  for  a 
weekly  that  1  could  afford — and  I  wound 
up  here.  I've  gotten  a  big  bang  out  of  it 
and  I’ve  also  made  a  decent  living." 

At  luncheon  the  other  day  George  M. 
Barthelme,  publisher  of  the  Scotch 
Plains  tN.J.)  Times,  formerly  assistant 
advertising  manager  of  the  World- 
Journal-Tribune  and  prior  to  that  retail 
manager  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  told  a  visitor  how"  he  doubled  the 
circulation,  tripled  the  advertising  and 
found  happiness  as  a  publisher  by  apply¬ 
ing  some  big  town  know-how  to  solve  the 
problems  of  a  moribund  weekly  in  a 
charming,  basically  residential  commun¬ 
ity. 

Barthelme  figured  the  Times  had  to  be 
a  g(X)d  investment,  “because  it  could  go 
no  place  but  up  when  1  bought  it.  At  the 
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time  its  publisher  was  in  the  rtxifing  and 
siding  business  and  had  taken  the  paper 
over  from  its  former  publisher  to  dis¬ 
charge  a  debt.  The  paper  was  published 
out  of  rented  quarters.  Its  news  content 
consisted  wholly  of  handouts  and  only 
40%  of  its  12  to  16  pages  was  advertis¬ 
ing." 

Currently  the  Times  runs  from  24  to  40 
pages  with  an  ad  ratio  of  60%;  is  pub¬ 
lished  out  of  its  own  trim  building  and  its 
editorial  content  has  staff  developed 
coverage  of  town  meetings,  board  of 
education  meetings  and  a  front  page  fea¬ 
ture  in  each  edition.  Also  its  not  afraid  of 
being  controversial  as  “Bart,"  as  he's 
known  around  Scotch  Plains,  likes  to  see 
the  fur  fly  with  a  deluge  of  letters  follow¬ 
ing  such  a  piece.  “1  know  they're  reading 
the  paper  when  that  happens,"  he  said. 

Although  he  spent  his  entire  news¬ 
paper  career,  dating  back  to  his  first  job 
on  the  Brooklyn  (N.Y.)  Eaftle,  on  the 
advertising  side,  Barthelme  is  convinced 
that  a  newspaper's  editorial  content  is 
the  ingredient  that  can  make  or  break  a 
paper.  “The  news  we  print  about  our 
community,"  he  notes,"  is  not  available 
anywhere  else.  That's  how  we  build  cir¬ 
culation  and  acceptance  for  the  advertis¬ 
ing  we  carry." 

Did  the  strong  editorial  push  require  a 
large  outlay?  “We've  got  one , reporter 
who  works  out  of  her  home — a  100%  in¬ 
crease  over  what  we  had  before  I  bought 
the  paper.”  Bart  himself,  writes  the  lead 
editorial,  a  chore  he  enjoys.  A  regular 
column  is  supplied  by  a  U.S.  Senator  and 
another  by  the  local  congressman. 

To  hypo  the  advertising.  Barthelme 


hired  “a  darn  good  artist”  for  starters. 
With  a  single  ad  sales  person  who  works 
on  a  salary  plus  commission  (when  the 
bill  is  paid),  the  new  publisher  set  out  to 
build  advertising  volume.  While  Scotch 
Plains  itself  is  basically  a  high  income 
residential  community  with  compara¬ 
tively  little  major  shopping  facilities,  ad¬ 
joining  communities.  Barthelme  noted, 
had  excellent  shopping  potential  and  the 
merchants  were  anxious  to  draw  cus¬ 
tomers  from  Scotch  Plains. 

“We  went  to  the  merchants  in  Plain- 
field.  Westfield  and  busy  Route  22  with 
new  layouts  based  on  ads  we  found  in 
competitive  newspapers  and  we  sold 
them."  he  said.  The  art  director  who  is 
strong  on  layouts  generally  increases  the 
size  of  his  ad  over  that  found  in  the  com¬ 
peting  publication,  another  newspaper  or 
a  shopper.  “If  it's  a  3  X  10"  he'll  make  it 
a  4  X  10"  and  80%  to  90%  of  the  time  it 
will  be  sold." 

"Layouts  sell."  says  Barthelme. 
“with  a  layout  you're  not  just  selling 
advertising — you're  selling  an  ad.  When 
1  sold  resort  advertising  for  the  Eagle.  I 
would  sit  in  my  hotel  room  at  night  and 
make  display  ads  out  of  3  line  classifieds 
and  sell  them  to  run  every  Sunday  for  the 
39  week  season  with  the  3  liner  running 
weekdays  a  a  rate  holder." 

Barthelme  thinks  it  a  mistake  to  insist 
that  a  salesman  be  required  to  do  his  own 
layouts  as  it  detracts  from  selling  time 
and  the  layouts  are  generally  less  than 
professional  in  appearance. 

As  part  of  his  housecleaning,  when  he 
took  over  the  paper  the  new  publisher 
not  only  found  that  the  rates  were  too 
low  but  that  all  advertisers  were  billed  at 
the  lowest  rate.  “We've  set  the  rates 
where  they  should  be  now — and  we  stick 
to  the  rate  card." 

Part  of  the  ‘bang'  Barthelme  gets  out 
of  being  a  publisher  is  that  he's  on  a  first 
name  basis  with  almost  everyone  in 
town.  As  we  drove  to  luncheon,  the  traf¬ 
fic  cop  spotted  him  and  yelled.  “Hello, 
Bart!".  In  the  restaurant,  a  man  passing 
our  table  stopped  to  say  “Hello."  “He's 
one  of  our  biggest  advertisers. “  Barth¬ 
elme  said.  “He's  a  real  estate  broker 
who  tells  me  he  sells  a  home  a  month 
through  our  paper.  With  homes  around 
here  averaging  about  $70,000  the  com¬ 
mission  at  6%  could  make  an  advertiser 
real  happy." 


Spot  tv  spending  up 

Spot  television  investments  by  na¬ 
tional  and  regional  advertisers  for  the 
first  quarter  were  up  18%  to  $463.3  mill¬ 
ion,  according  to  the  Television  Bureau 
of  Advertising. 

The  30  second  spots  were  most  popu¬ 
lar,  receiving  80.1%  of  all  dollars  in¬ 
vested.  Proctor  &  Gamble  was  the  lead¬ 
ing  advertiser,  spending  $29.7  million,  up 
19%  over  the  same  period  last  year. 
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N.Y.  Times  to  rotate 
editorial  writers 

The  New  York  Newspaper  Guild  has 
protested  a  move  at  the  New  York  Times 
in  which  six  of  the  12  editorial  writers  are 
to  be  reassigned  to  news  reporting. 

The  six  are  being  moved  as  the  start  of 
a  new  policy  of  regularly  rotating  staff 
members  between  reporting  and  editorial 
writing,  according  to  executive  vice- 
president  Sidney  Gruson. 

“All  appropriate  steps  will  be  taken  to 
protect  the  integrity  of  the  collective 
bargaining  agreement  against  any  per¬ 
sonnel  actions  which  violated  our  con¬ 
tract,"  secretary-treasurer  Raymond  A. 
Mann  notified  the  Times. 

The  reorganization  is  scheduled  to  go 
into  effect  at  the  start  of  next  year  when 
Sunday  editor  Max  Frankel  succeeds 
John  B.  Oakes  as  editorial  page  editor. 

“The  selection  of  the  editorial  board 
as  the  first  target  for  action  under  the 
recent  realignment  of  the  news,  Sunday 
and  editorial  departments  seem  intended 
to  make  members  of  the  Guild  Unit 
quake  in  their  seats,"  observed  Times 
Topics,  the  units  official  publication. 

“After  all  if  the  publisher  can  swing 
his  ax  at  .  .  .  well-paid  intellectual 
necks,  what  hope  is  there  for  the  peas¬ 
ants?" 

More  features 

(Continued  from  puffe  86) 


Smith  also  urged  editors  to  establish  a 
policy  governing  business  news,  one  that 
includes  “bread  and  butter  stories  for  the 
little  merchant  as  well  as  the  bank." 

“I'm  not  saying  for  one  minute  that 
any  paper  give  business  carte  blanche 
access  to  its  news  columns,"  he  noted. 
“1  am  suggesting  a  clearly  defined 
method  of  handling  routine  business 
news.  It  can't  help  but  pay  rich  dividends 
in  terms  of  public  relations,  community 
acceptance — and  yes,  we  might  even  sell 
a  subscription  or  an  ad  as  a  result." 

Smith  gave  the  following  business 
news  policy  for  the  Reno  Evening 
Gazette  and  Nevada  State  Journal: 

1.  On  a  person  getting  a  job:  a  short 
story  and  no  picture  unless  the  person  is 
deemed  newsworthy  in  his  own  right. 

2.  On  a  person  appointed  to  a  manage¬ 
rial  position:  a  picture  and  cutline  or  pic¬ 
ture  and  story. 

3.  On  a  new  business:  a  story  but  no 
picture  unless  the  business  is  deemed 
sufficiently  newsworthy  to  merit  a  pic¬ 
ture. 

Rollan  Melton,  president  of  Speidel 
Newspapers,  defended  newspaper  per¬ 
sonnel  against  “the  mounting  tide  of 
criticism"  for  alleged  inaccuracy  and  ir¬ 
responsibility. 

“Today's  editorial  people,"  he  said, 
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“are  dedicated.  They  understand  their 
Constitutional  obligation.  They  under¬ 
stand  the  disaster  inherent  in  abdication 
of  the  role  of  a  free  press." 

Never,  according  to  Melton,  has  there 
been  a  greater  effort  to  present  balanced 
and  accurate  news  coverage.  He  termed 
editorial  persons  as  “both  responsible 
and  responsive. 

“If  our  profession  has  one  hallmark 
above  all  others,"  he  said,  “it  is  integ¬ 
rity." 

• 

Judge  orders  Mandel 
trial  papers  sealed 

In  an  apparent  effort  to  make  jury 
selection  easier  by  cutting  down  on  pre¬ 
trial  publicity,  U.S.  District  Court  Judge 
John  H.  Pratt  has  ordered  secrecy  main¬ 
tained  on  all  new  legal  proceedings  af¬ 
fecting  the  trial  of  Maryland  Governor 
Marvin  Mandel  and  five  co-defendants. 

The  trial,  on  charges  of  mail  fraud,  is 
scheduled  to  begin  in  Baltimore  Sep¬ 
tember  8  with  Judge  Pratt  presiding. 
Meantime  the  judge  has  ordered  the  fed¬ 
eral  court  clerk  to  avoid  unnecessary 
publicity  by  sealing  legal  documents. 

The  order,  regarded  by  all  observers 
as  highly  unusual,  was  issued  on  the 
judge's  own  initiative  without  any  re¬ 
quest  by  defense  or  prosecuting  attor¬ 
neys. 

Jack  Landau,  of  the  Reporters  Com¬ 
mittee  for  Freedom  of  the  Press,  said  his 
group  can't  find  anything  like  it. 

Judge  Pratt  was  named  to  preside  over 
the  forthcoming  trial  on  May  24,  after  the 
Fourth  Circuit  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Ap¬ 
peals  disqualified  U.S.  District  Judge 
Herbert  F.  Murray  over  a  possible  con¬ 
flict  of  interest. 


L.  D.  "Bud"  Pollock  has  been  named 
president  of  Taft  Equipment  Sales  Co., 
newspaper  equipment  suppliers.  He 
had  been  vicepresident  of  the  com¬ 
pany  which  is  associated  with  Taft 
Contracting  Co.,  Chicago. 


Baby  selling  racket 
exposed  in  Chicago 

The  Chicago  Snn-Times  on  June  25 
completed  a  12-part  investigative  series 
on  “Chicago's  Baby  Selling  Racket” 
bylined  by  Pamela  Zekman  and  Bob 
Olmstead. 

The  exclusive  series  detailed  flesh  sell¬ 
ing  for  as  much  as  $15,000  a  baby.  It  was 
the  result  of  a  2-month  investigation  by  a 
team  of  reporters  headed  by  Zekman. 
Reporters  posed  as  unwed  mothers  and 
childless  couples  to  gather  information 
for  the  series,  which  revealed  shocking 
abuses  by  lawyers  and  doctors.  Indiffer¬ 
ence  by  adoption  and  abortion  agencies 
also  was  reported. 

While  it  is  the  independent  adoptions 
that  draw  most  of  the  criticism,  the  entire 
field  of  adoption,  even  those  agencies 
holding  licenses  is  considered  bad,  ac¬ 
cording  to  what  the  newspaper  was  able 
to  learn. 

One  part  of  the  series  disclosed  a  pri¬ 
vate  attorney  who  charged  adoptive  pa¬ 
rents  $1,000  a  pound  for  their  babies. 
The  series  prompted  Chicago  investiga¬ 
tions  being  conducted  by  courts  and 
state  law  enforcement  agencies. 

• 

New  daily  planned 
by  McClelland 

On  the  morning  of  August  17,  the  first 
issue  of  the  Daily  Journal- American  will 
come  off  a  6-unit  Urbanite  press  in 
Kennydale,  Washington,  launching  a 
Tuesday-through- Saturday  daily  news¬ 
paper  focusing  on  the  interests  of  Belle¬ 
vue,  Kirkland,  Redmond  and  other 
communities  east  of  Lake  Washington. 

Publisher  John  M.  McClelland  Jr.,  an¬ 
nounced  the  start-up  date  this  week. 
McClelland  Jr.  recently  acquired  the 
East  Side  Journal  and  Bellevue  Ameri¬ 
can  weeklies  in  the  Seattle  area. 

Type  production  will  be  housed  at  the 
Bellevue  offices  while  presswork  will  be 
accomplished  at  the  Kennydale  site  sev¬ 
eral  miles  to  the  south. 

Journal-American  editor  is  William 
Prochnau,  who  joined  the  organization 
shortly  after  McClelland  purchased  the 
two  weeklies. 

Suburban  weekly 
bought  by  dally 

The  Tribune  Publishing  Company  of 
Lewiston,  Idaho,  has  purchased  the  Val¬ 
ley  News-Times  of  Meridian,  near  Boise. 

Stephen  J.  Matlock,  son  of  the 
Tribune's  assistant  publisher,  John  Mat- 
lock,  has  been  named  publisher  of  the 
weekly,  purchased  from  Ralph  and  Jean 
Hunter. 
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Past  Week’s  Range 
of  Stock  Prices 

NEWSPAPERS 


6/22  6/29 

Affiliated  Publications  (AMEX)  .  lO'A 

Combined  Communication  Corp.  (NYSE)  19V4  18% 

Booth  Newspapers  (OTC)  .  23  23 

Capital  Cities  Comm.  (NYSE)  .  SAVz  54% 

Charter  Co.  (NYSE)  .  3% 

Com.  Corp.  (OTC)  .  I'/t 

Cowles  Comm.  (NYSE)  .  9%  9'/4 

Dow  Jones  (OTC)  .  28  29 

Downe  Comm.  (OTC)  .  T/i  2% 

Gannett  (NYSE)  .  35%  36% 

Gray  Comm.  (OTC)  .  6% 

Harte  Hanks  (NYSE)  .  24V4  24V4 

Jefferson-Pilot  (NYSE)  .  26V2  27% 

Knight-Ridder  (NYSE)  .  33%  33% 

Lee  Enterprise  (AMEX)  .  15%  16 

Media  General  (AMEX)  .  16%  15% 

Multimedia  (OTC)  .  19  19 

New  York  Times  (AMEX)  .  13%  14V4 


Panax  (OTC)  .  4% 

Post  Corp.  (Wise.)  (OTC)  .  IIV4  11% 

Ouebecor  (AMEX)  .  5% 

Southam  Press  (CE)  .  23% 

Speidel  (OTC)  .  18  17% 

Thomson  Newspapers  (CE)  .  13  13 

Time  Inc.  (NYSE)  .  61  61 

Times  Mirror  (NYSE)  .  22%  221/2 

Toronto  Star  (CE)  .  16  15 

Washington  Post  (AMEX)  .  321/2 

SUPPLIERS 

Abitibi  (CE)  .  11%  11% 

Addressograph  Multi.  (NYSE)  .  9%  9% 

Altair  (OTC)  .  3  3 

Ball  Corp.  (NYSE)  .  20%  21% 

B.  C.  Forest  (CE)  .  23  23 

Berkey  Photo  (NYSE)  .  31/2  3% 

Boise  Cascade  (NYSE)  .  27i/4  25% 

Compugraphic  (NYSE)  .  27%  30 

Compuscan  (OTC)  .  7%  8% 

Crown  Zellerbach  (NYSE)  .  45%  44% 

Cutler-Hammer  (NYSE)  .  371/4  38% 

Dayco  (NYSE)  .  16%  16 

Digital  Equipment  (NYSE)  . I6O1/2  176 


Dow  Chemical  (NYSE)  .  91  47% 

Dymo  (NYSE)  .  81/2  8% 

Eastman  Kodak  (NYSE)  .  99  100% 

Ehrenreich  Photo  (AMEX)  .  71/2  7% 

Eltra  (NYSE)  .  29V2  30% 

General  Electric  (NYSE)  .  56%  57i% 

Georgia  Pacific  (NYSE)  .  50%  51 

Grace.  W.  R.  (NYSE)  .  27  27% 

Great  Lakes  Paper  (CE)  .  30%  32 

Great  No.  Nekoosa  (NYSE)  .  58  32i/2 

Harris  Corporation  (NYSE)  .  47%  48% 

Inmont  (NYSE)  . ,  11%  11% 

International  Paper  (NYSE)  .  76%  741/4 

Itek  Corp.  (NYSE)  .  14%  16% 

Kimberly  Clark  (NYSE)  .  44  43% 

Log  Etronics  (OTC)  .  4%  41/4 

Logicon  (OTC)  .  4%  41/4 

MacMillan.  Bloedel  (CE)  .  19%  19% 

Milgo  Electronics  (AMEX)  .  20  19% 

Minnesota  Min.  &  Mfg.  (NYSE)  .  58  56% 

Optronics  International  Inc.  (BSE)  .  6%  41/4 

Richardson  (NYSE)  .  12  12 

Rockwell  Inti.  (NYSE)  .  29%  31% 

Singer  (NYSE)  .  21%  24% 

Southland  Paper  (OTC)  .  201/2  20% 

Southwest  Forest  Ind.  (NYSE)  .  10%  llVk 

Wood  Industries  (AMEX)  .  3% 
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BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 

V 

ADVICE 

PRETEEN  FEATURES  1 

WORKING  IT  OUT 

Three  times  each  week  Mel  Thompson 
dips  his  pen  in  funny  stuff  and  lets  his 
readers  have  it,  with  no  holds  barred. 
350  words,  questions  and  answers  for 
work  related  problems.  Backed  up  with 
Thompson's  own  TV  and  Radio  shows 
and  best  selling  book.  Great  for  Family, 
Features,  Living  or  Business  sections. 
Send  tor  samples.  Venture  Press,  2204 
Plaza  de  Flores,  Carlsbad,  Calif.  92008. 

‘ADVENTURES  IN  FUN"— Hobbies, 
projects  for  pre-teen  readers.  FULL  tab- 
oid  size  page.  Low  priced.  Flayer  Assoc., 

Box  431,  Ridgefield,  N.J.  07657. 

PROBLEMS 

GIVE  YOUR  READERS  the  best  in  "cop¬ 
ing"  columns:  ENCOUNTER,  284  N. 

Buena  Vista,  Newark,  Ohio  43055. 

DIVORCE  IS  NOT  A  DIRTY  WORD!  Last 
year,  over  two  million  Americans  entered 
the  single  state  again.  Are  you  respond¬ 
ing  to  the  particular  problems  and  in¬ 
terests  of  this  group?  "What  Now?  A  lov¬ 
ing.  supportive  column  for  those  back  in 
the  single  state  or  considering  a  return" 
may  be  the  answer.  Why  not  try  the  col¬ 
umn  on  a  trial  basis.  6  sample  columns 
are  ready  for  your  consideration.  Box 
1202,  Editor  &  ^blisher. 

RELIGION 

RELIGIOUS  DIMENSIONS— Weekly  col¬ 
umn  providing  answers  to  faith  ques¬ 
tions  and  a  forum  for  exchange  of  religi¬ 
ous  outlooks.  Professional  journalist 
edits  answers  by  a  team  of  ministers  and 
priests.  Religious  Dimensions,  104  N. 
Sutphin  St.,  Middletown,  Ohio  45042. 

COMIC  STRIPS 

WHO  HAS  ZIPPY  COMICS  for  your 
weekly?  SANDCASTLES!  Box  1356, 
Newport  News,  Va.  23601. 

SPORTS 

THE  DARNELL  RATING,  a  weekly 
sports  feature  during  the  football  and 
basketball  seasons.  Other  sports  fea¬ 
tures  available.  Low  price.  Free  sample 
proofs.  Darnell  Marketing,  P.O.  Box 
161304,  Memphis,  Tenn.  38116. 

CITIZENS  BAND  RADIO 

CB  PUBLISHER  Michael  McCormack 
writes  weekly  column  on  the  nation's 
fastest-growing  activity.  Get  this  au¬ 
thoritative  look  at  CB  Radio.  Contact 
John  Moon,  sales  manager,  Copley  News 
Service,  P.O.  Box  190,  San  Diego,  Calif., 
92112.  Phone  (714)  299-3131. 

WEEKLY  FEATURES 

JOURNEY  TO  THE  STARS.  After  18 
years  of  continued  popularity  in  North¬ 
ern  New  Jersey,  ready  to  expand.  The 
romance  of  space,  entertaining,  infor¬ 
mative,  easy  to  read.  700  words,  $7.00. 

Free  samples.  James  P.  Grazioso,  208 
63rd  St.,  West  New  York,  N.J.  07093. 

HUMOR 

MINORITY  FEATURES,  holding  the 
edge  on  ethnic  readership  with  two 
panels,  “Those  Browns,"  and  the  all- 
star  “(ielebrity  World."  Write  for  free 
samples.  Box  421,  Farrell,  Pa.  16121. 

LIFE  IN  THE  BIG  CITY— General  interest 
column  ideal  for  any  area.  Other  fea¬ 
tures  available.  Good  price.  Richmond 
Syndicate,  P.O.  Box  10161,  Jackson¬ 
ville,  Fla.  32207. 

EDITORIAL  CARTOONS  and  comment, 
church  directory  illustrations,  horo¬ 
scope,  movie  reviews,  crossword  puzzle, 
humorous  cartoons,  other  quality  fea¬ 
tures  for  the  weekly  editor  (offset  only). 
Prices  for  all  (11)  features  start  at 
$10.75,  based  upon  circulation. 

MARK-MORGAN  SYNDICATED 
FEATURES 

P.O.  Box  995,  Newman,  Ga.  30263 

Ph.:  (404)  253-5355 

MEDICAL 

MAN  AND  MEDICINE— 700  words 
weekly  on  medical  and  pharmaceutical 
topics — now  available  directly  from  Doc¬ 
tor  Polk,  300  Half  Mile  Rd.,  Red  Bank, 
N.J,  07701. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 


CARTOON  EDITORS 


III.  60629.  ($24/year,  sample 


MAGAZINES  IPERIODICALS 


scription  to  The  Masthead,  the  quarterly 
journal  of  the  National  (ionference  of 
Editorial  Writers,  now  in  a  new,  improved 
foremat.  Write  NCEW,  1725  N  St.  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE  TAX,  partner¬ 
ship,  loan,  depreciation  and  insurance 
purposes.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion 
R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans,  67654, 
or  Robert  N.  Bolitho,  Box  7133,  Shawnee 
Mission,  Kans.  66207. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


BUYERS  AVAILABLE 

Many  financially  responsible  investors 
listed  in  our  files  are  interested  in  pur¬ 
chasing  good  solid  dailies  and  week¬ 
lies.  List  with  us  now  if  you  are  consid¬ 
ering  a  sale  or  merger. 

Don  Malcolm 

13601  Preston  Road,  Suite  417 
Dallas,  Texas  75240 
(214)  233-4334  (214)  324-4231 

DOUBLEDAY  MEDIA 

Brokers  of 

Radio,  TV,  CATV  and  Newspapers 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY 
Conducts  professional,  confidenial 
negotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of 
highest  quality  daily  and  weekly  newspa¬ 
pers  in  the  country.  Before  you  consider 
sale  or  purchase  of  a  property,  you  should 
call  (813)  446-0871  daytime;  (813)  733- 
8053  ni^ts;  or  write  Box  3364,  Clearwater 
Beach,  Florida  33515.  No  obligations,  of 
course. 

WE  HAVE  QUALIFIED  BUYERS  for  dailies 
and  large  weeklies.  Information  strictly 
confidential. 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 

P.O.  Box  490,  Gadsden,  Ala.  35902 
Ph.  (205)  546-3356 


KREHBIEL-BOLITHO 
Newspaper  Service,  Inc. 
Newspaper  Sales,  Appraisals, 
Consultations 

(We  handle  different  properties,  all  types, 
from  our  two  offices.) 

MARION  R.  KREHBIEL,  "Norton  Office," 
P.O.  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans.  67654.  Office 
phone  (913)  927-3407. 

ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO,  “Kansas  City  Of¬ 
fice,"  P.O,  Box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission, 
Kans.  66207.  Office  (913)  381-8280;  Res. 
(913)  381-6815. 


SYD  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
"the  broker  with  instant  buyers” 
SALES,  SERVICE,  MANAGEMENT 
5464  Government  Blvd. 
Mobile,  Ala.  (205)  666-0893 


LET  US  CUT  YOU  IN 
ON  A  PIECE  OF  THE 
SYNDICATE  ACTION! 

If  you're  involved  in  selling  a 
column,  cartoon,  comic  strip  or 
other  feature  material  to  weekly 
or  daily  newspapers,  that’s 
strictly  syndicate  business! 
That's  why  we  think  It  would  be 
wise  for  you  to  be  represented 
in  the  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
Syndicate  Directory  issue  of 
July  31,  1976. 

Your  Features  Available  ad 
could  help  you  reach  99%  of 
America’s  editors  and  publish¬ 
ers — in  an  issue  that  will  be  kept 
and  referred  to  throughout  the 
year.  That's  action! 

Use  the  order  blank  in  this  is¬ 
sue  to  send  us  your  Features 
Available  Classified  Ad  today. 
Deadline  is  Tuesday,  July  27. 
(but  don't  delay — you  know  how 
the  mails  are!) 

One  warning:  BE  SURE  to  give 
us  some  idea  as  to  which  classi¬ 
fication  you  prefer. 

If  you  have  any  questions.  Just 
give  us  a  call.  We're  not  at  all  shy 
with  answers  about  our  "syndi¬ 
cate  connections!” 

E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 
(212)  752-7053 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  July  3.  1976 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 


POSITIONS  WANTED  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

(Payable  with  order)  (Remittance  should  accompany 

copy  unless  credit  established). 

4-weeks  —  J1  35  per  line,  per  issue  4'weeks  —  $2  00  per  line,  per  issue 

3'Weeks  —  SI  45  per  line,  per  issue  3-weeks  —  S2  10  per  line,  per  issue 

2-weeks  —  SI  55  per  line,  per  issue  2-weeks  —  S2  20  per  line,  per  issue 


SI  65  per  line 


l-week  —  S2  30  per  line 


Count  apprOMimately  39  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line 
3  lines  minimum  (no  abbreviations) 

Add  SI  00  per  insertion  tor  box  service  and  count  as  an  extra  line  on  your  copy. 
Air  mail  service  on  box  numbers  also  available  at  SI  50  extra. 

Due  to  change  in  postal  charges,  only  box  number  responses  going  outside  the 
continental  United  States  will  be  marked  Air  Mail  and  charged  extra  tor  Air  Mail  service. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  ot  borders,  boldtace  type,  cuts  or  other  decorations,  changes  your 
classitied  ad  to  display.  The  rate  tor  display  classitied  is  $4.36  per  agate 
line— $60.90  per  column  inch  minimum  space 

Classifiwd  Contract  Rates  Available  On  Request 

WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 
Tuesday,  4:30  PM  New  York  Time 

Box  numbers,  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received,  are  valid  tor  1  year 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10022  (212)  752-7053 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


Name  — 
Address 


Authorized  by 


Classitication 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 

NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 
W.  B.  GRIMES  &  Co. 

National  Press  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20045 
(202)  NAtional  8-1133 


IT'S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT  that  buys 
the  newspaper— it’s  the  personality  and 
ability  of  the  buyer.  This  is  why  we  insist  on 
personal  contact  selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858 

SNYDER  NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 
Joseph  A.  Snyder,  Broker 
136  E.  Honolu 

Lindsay,  Cal.  93247  (209)  562-2587 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

OLD  ESTABLISHED  SHOPPER  in  excel¬ 
lent  Wisconsin  small  market.  Grossing 
$125,0(K).  Owner  will  carry  after  $25,(X)0 
down.  Fine  owner  operation  situation.  Box 
1167,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COMMUNITY  WEEKLY  in  small  Nebraska 
town.  Isolated  market.  Offset,  includes  all 
equipment  except  press.  Now  grossing 
$35M.  Write  or  call  W.  W.  Spurgeon  Jr., 
Broker,  550  Merchants  National  Bank 
Building,  Muncie,  Ind.,  (317)  289-9966. 


DAILY 

Zone  2.  Ideal  for  aggressive  young  team. 
Requires  $50,000  cash.  Box  1174,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

CENTRAL  JERSEY  WEEKLY,  solid  com¬ 
munity  newspaper,  $120,000  gross,  good 
net.  Priced- under  gross.  Terms  arranged. 
Box  1183,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


VERMONT  BI-WEEKLY.  Four  year  average 
gross  $52,700,  net  26%.  Paper  can  be 
weekly  increasing  net.  Printing  by  contract 
plant.  Asking  $100,000,  29%  down. 
Terms,  interest  negotiable.  Details  on  re¬ 
quest.  Roland  Beers  &  Associates,  Man¬ 
chester  Center,  Manchester,  Vt.  05255. 
(802)  362-1838. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


WEEKLY  publisher  will  pay  cash  or  sub¬ 
stantial  down  payment  for  another  weekly. 
Must  be  doing  between  $125,000  and 
$300,000  annually  in  advertising-circula¬ 
tion  and  be  exclusive  in  its  area.  Give  all 
details.  Box  480,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WILL  BUY  OR  INVEST  up  to  $50,000  in 
(and  help  operate)  profitable  weekly.  Zone 
2  or  3.  Box  1190,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SUCCESSFUL  NEWSPAPER  CHAIN 
wishes  to  purchase  weekly  southeast  U.S. 
newspaper  20,000-up  circulation  or  daily 
newspaper  75(X)-20,000.  Box  1197,  Editor 
&  Publish_er. 

EXPERIENCED  FAMILY  TEAM  seeks  pur¬ 
chase  of  weekly  or  group  with  over 
$100,000  gross.  Has  adequate  financing 
and  security.  Must  be  in  non-competitive 
position  in  warm  or  moderate  area.  Will 
consider  working  agreement  with  current 
owner.  Box  1245,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

LET  US  HELP  YOU  get  top  price  for  your 
newspaper.  Newspaper  Service  Co.,  P.O. 
Dr.  12428,  Panama  City,  Fla. 


EX-PUBLISHERS  seek  newspaper,  shop¬ 
per,  or  trade  publication.  Property  must  be 
profitable  and  have  minimum  sales  of 
$250,000  annually.  Location  is  not  impor¬ 
tant,  but  low  competitive  factor  is.  Box 
1227,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBUCATIONS  FOR  SALE 


BI-MONTHLY  SPORTS  MAGAZINE  on  Jew¬ 
ish  athletes.  Small  national  circulation. 
Box  1155,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CITY  MAGAZINE,  monthly,  $100,000  gross 
first  year.  Editor/Publisher  wanted  to  in¬ 
vest  and  sit  in  driver’s  seat.  Charleston 
Magazine,  Box  549,  Charleston,  S.C. 
I  29402. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
ENGRAVING  ISTEREO 


COASTAL  WEEKLY,  perfect  climate,  per¬ 
fect  locale,  $144,000  gross,  submit  your 
top  down.  Offset.  Snyder  Newspaper 
Brokers,  136  E.  Honolulu  St.,  Lindsay, 
Calif.  93247. 


ONCE-IN-A  LIFETIME  describes  this  op¬ 
portunity:  well-established  weekly  in  excel¬ 
lent  Midwest  growth  area-,  balanced 
economy  of  agriculture  and  tourism;  in¬ 
cludes  younger  shopper  growing  by  leaps 
and  bounds;  volume  up  30%  from  an  ex¬ 
cellent  1975  to  make  gross  at  rate  of 
$90M-plus  thus  far  in  1976.  Topnotch 
small  community;  Colorado  and  skiing  only 
a  few  hours  away  by  car.  Offset,  with  own 
composition  equipment.  For  information 
write  or  call  quickly:  W.  W.  Spurgeon  Jr., 
Broker,  550  Merchants  National  Bank 
Building,  Muncie,  Ind.,  47305,  (317) 
289-9966. 

WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER  in  northeastern 
Pennsylvania.  Also  weekly  shopper.  Gross 
$325,000.  Terms.  P.O.  Box  1643,  North 
End  Station,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.  18705. 


WEEKLY  TABLOID  in  wealthy  lake  shore 
community  grossing  $50,000-r.  5600  cir¬ 
culation  growing  every  year.  Complete  of¬ 
fices,  staff,  $18,000  covers  all  overhead 
(everything)  yearly.  Price  $20,000  cash. 
McDonough,  1404  Lake  Shore  Dr.,  Michi¬ 
gan  City,  Ind.  46360.  (219)  872-0681  or 
879-6649. 


MUST  SELL  QUICKLY— Owner  of  Zone  3 
established  weekly  wants  to  pursue  new 
endeavor.  Paper  is  offset  with  own  com¬ 
position  equipment,  has  8Mf  circulation 
(paid),  $80M  gross  (should  top  $120M  in 
next  year)  in  booming  area.  Potential  daily 
with  rapid  new  and  planned  growth.  Will 
sell  for  $85M  cash  or  terms  to  right  party. 
Box  1231,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPANDING  WEEKLY  community  news¬ 
paper  in  underdeveloF>ed  area  looking  for 
working  partner  with  capital  and  experi¬ 
ence.  Excellent  potential  for  future  growth. 
Ohio.  Box  1204,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FOR  SALE:  (2)  Hercules,  Model  200  Plas¬ 
tic  Plate  Exposure  units,  new  in  1975 — like 
new.  (Contact  Tom  Rice  (312)  321-2214, 
Sun-Times,  401  N.  Wabash,  Chicago,  III. 
60611. 


MAILROOM 


ALMOST  NEW  Muller-Martini  Inserting 
Machine,  on  casters,  with  2  Insert  Pockets 
and  automatic  reject.  Best  Pockets  and 
automatic  reject.  Best  offer  over  $20,000. 
(516)  582-4343. 


2  GENERAL  STRAPPING  auto  top  wrap 
machines.  Purchased  1969.  Good  working 
condition.  Make  offer.  Contact  Ed  Dever, 
BridgewMer,  N.J.  (201)  722-8800. 


AUTOMATIC  MIDSTATES  TWISTRAP  wire 
tyer,  completely  reconditioned,  invento|7 
of  spare  parts  and  2  skids  of  wire.  Will 
sell  for  $6500.  Call  Floyd  Bundy,  The 
Champaign  (III.)  News  Gazette,  (217)  352- 
5252,  ext.  72. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Nolan-Jampol  53’  Gull  Wing  Roll  Paper 
Conveyor.  Single  Direction  with  two  right 
angle  kickers.  Full  Controls  for  Reliance 
7V2  HP  Drive.  Available  immediately.  Con¬ 
tact  Gordon  Lynn,  Fort  Lauderdale  News 
(305)  761-4596. 


NEWSPRINT 


ROLLS  ALL  SIZES 
BEHRENS  PULP  &  PAPER  CORP. 
606  W.  Arbor  Vitae  St.,  Inglewood,  Calif. 
90301.  (213)  674-4040  or  678-3432. 


PERFORATOR  TAPE 


nmt] 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


COMPUGRAPHIC— JUSTOWRITERS 
2961  HS — 4500.  Compuwriter  I — 4500. 
Keyboards — 1200.  FHN  Business  Prod¬ 
ucts,  Church  Rd.,  Mt.  Laurel,  N.J.  (609) 
235-7614. 


VERITYPER  WITH  20  FONTS. 
$2200. 

CALL  SKIP  AT  (203)  567-8789. 


HARRIS-Three  5-disc  TXTs  with  dark¬ 
rooms,  3  years  old,  $40,000  each;  three 
100  VDTs  with  tape  reader,  punch,  3 
years  old,  $8,000  each;  all  in  excellent 
condition,  spare  parts  inventory  available; 
contact  Richard  Brown,  Production  Man¬ 
ager,  Asbury  Park  Press,  Asbury  Park, 
N.J.,  (201)  774-7000. 


FOR  SALE:  JUSTOWRITERS— 3  recorders 
(10  pt.  Gothic)— 2  reproducers  (9  pt. 
Newstext)  complete  with  stands.  One  late 
model  Varityper  with  fonts.  Two  Varityper 
Headliners  with  20  fonts.  Colbert  County 
Reporter,  Tuscumbia,  Ala.  (205)  383- 
8471. 


TWO  LINOTRON  505Cs,  Cora  II  program, 
72  point,  5  grids  and  pi  slides.  Two  2961s 
5  and  9  strips  and  gears.  Datatype  scanner 
with  14  typewriters,  two  Hams  1100  ter¬ 
minals.  Zone  5.  Three  4961s  with  spares 
and  strips.  Zone  2.  Offers  tO;  Howard  Pub¬ 
lications,  Jim  Missett,  P.O.  Box  570, 
Oceanside,  Calif.  92054. 


PRESSES  &  MACHINERY 


GOSS  SIGNATURE  4  units  23  9/16  x  36 
Goss  Metro  4  units,  1970 
^ss  Suburban  2  units  for  add-on 
Goss  Urbanite  folder 

Goss  Universal  6  units,  1  folder,  22%  cutoff 
Cottrell  V-15  units  and  presses 
Fairchild  Colorking  5  units,  1968 
Fairchild  Newsking  4  units  (2  stacked), 
Colorking  folder 

Gregg  flying  imprinter  for  Urbanite,  45y2 " 
cutoff 

IPEC,  INC. 

401  N.  Leavitt  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois  60612 
Ph;  (312)  738-1200  Telex  25-4388 


3  COTTRELL  VANGUARD  V-15  units  with 
rollstands.  $5000  each  or  $12,(X>0  total. 
New  England  Printing  Machinery  Inc.  Call 
collect:  (617)  475-3210. 


WEB  OFFSET  PRESSES 
4  Unit  Goss  Metro  (1971),  with  2  color 
decks,  RTP,  2  to  1  double  delivery  folder 
with  upper  formers,  conveyor  equip¬ 
ment,  available  now. 

Goss  Suburban,  4  Signature  units,  2  stan¬ 
dard  units.  Urbanite  Folder,  (includes  Va 
fold)  two  50hp  drives,  two  4  position  roll 
stands  (1965). 

4  Unit  Wood  Colorflex  (straight  and  col¬ 
lect),  up  to  45,0(X)  per  hour.  Includes  V« 
folder.  lOOhp  drive. 

4  Unit  Color  King  with  Color  King  folder. 
Gazette  Americana  17%  x  24",  2  color  per- 
fector  with  sheeter. 

Cottrell  Model  RB-1  heavy  duty  newspaper 
folder,  with  balloon  former  and  cat 
walks  (takes  12  sheets). 
LETTERPRESS— Spare  parts  for  Goss 
Mark  II  Headliner.  22%,  complete  set  (4) 
printing  cylinders  and  complete  set  of 
parts  for  1  unit  exclusive  of  side  frame. 
All  like  new.  Includes  RTPand  "  Y”  columns. 
UNIVERSAL  PRINTING 
EQUIPMENT  CO..  INC. 

436  Ridge  Road 
North  Arlington,  N.J.  07032 
(201)  438-3744 


GOSS  NEWSPAPER  PRESS  consisting  of 
3  Community  units,  SC  folder  with  double 
parallel  and  cross  perforating,  new  1970. 
Goss  Suburban  4  units.  Suburban  folder, 
new  approximately  1%5,  2  drives;  can  run 
as  7-web  press  or  2  machines.  Box  1075, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


WEB  OFFSET  newspaper  press.  Model 
V-15.  Cottrell,  2  units  and  folder,  serial  No. 
CW  i86-BA.  Make  us  an  offer.  Box  1091, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


MILTON  POLYGRAPHY  6  unit  tabloid  web 
press  complete,  12-page  capacity.  Pre¬ 
sently  in  of^ration,  reasonable.  Post  Pub¬ 
lishers  Inc.,  Loves  Park.  III.  61111.  (815) 
877-1467. 


E&P  CLASSIFIEDS  COMMUNICATE 
WITH  THE  COMMUNICATORS! 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


WILL  PAY  TOP  DOLLAR  for  used  Graphic 
Electronics  Photo-Lathe.  R.  Oliver,  196 — 
14th  St.  N.W.,  Atlanta,  Ga.  30318.  (404) 
873-3257. 


WANTED: 

WOOD  COLORFLEX. 

BOX  264,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


WANTED:  Goss  Community,  Suburban  or 
Urbanite.  Can  use  Hoe  Colorflex  in  place  of 
Urbanite.  Changing  over  from  letterpress 
to  offset.  Box  241,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED:  GOSS  SUBURBAN 
NOT  MORE  THAN  10  YEARS  OLD 
BOX  249,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


WANTED:  Goss  Community  oil  dath 
machine  with  SC  folder.  Box  233,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


WANTED:  GOSS  URBANITE 
4  to  8  UNITS  FOR  EXPORT 
BOX  251,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


WANTED:  LATE  STYLE 
COTTRELL  V-22/25  AND  845 
BOX  273,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


3-STATION  NEWSPAPER  INSERTER  in 

food  condition.  Reasonable,  please.  Call 
kip  at  (203)  567-8789. 


WANTED:  2  to  4  unit  Web  Offset  Press 
and  folder  in  good  condition.  Also  plate 
burner  and  lift  truck.  Box  1131.  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


ORPHANS  WANTED:  We  will  give  a  nice, 
friendly  home  to  1  or  2  suburban  units.  4 
brothers  already  in-line  to  play  with.  Serial 
number  1000  or  higher.  Contact  The 
Penny  Saver.  (219)  288-1411. 


GOSS  URBANITE:  3  or  4  units  with  folder. 
Call  Vanguard  Offset  Printers,  Hillside, 
N.J.,  (201)  355-1100,  ask  for  Doug  l<ilian. 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  CONSULTANTS 

BUILD  AND  HOLD  your  circulation  with 
the  ideas  and  art  you’ll  receive  each 
month.  Hundreds  of  circulators  use  our 
sales  boosters,  service  and  training  aids, 
management  and  promotion  materials. 
Ask  for  details  and  low  rates.  CIR¬ 
CULATOR'S  IDEA  SERVICE,  P.O.  Box 
6526,  Mobile.  Ala.  36606. 


BOYS  AND  TELEPHONES 
Are  available  for  your  newspaper.  We  can 
increase  your  circulation.  100%  verified 
orders,  cancellation  rate  is  less  than  6%. 
Many  years  experience  on  large  and  small 
newspapers.  VYrite  Circulation  Promotion, 
84  N.E.  Loop  410,  Suite  262W,  San  An¬ 
tonio,  Texas  78216. 


PRESS  ENGINEERING 
&  INSTALLATIONS 


PRESS  INSTALLATIONS,  rigging,  en¬ 
gineering  modifications,  rebuilding  and 
removal.  Single  width  to  4  plate  wide. 
Bramble  Professional  Press  Engineering, 
Rt.  2,  Box  2285,  McAllen,  Texas  78501, 
(512)  682-7011. 


Help 


Wented... 


ACADEMIC 


JOURNALISM:  One-year  appointment, 
1976-77.  Future  possibility  of  tenure-traclr 
appointment.  Instructor  or  Assistant  Pro¬ 
fessor.  Candidate  should  be  able  to  teach 
Research  Methodology,  Public  Relations 
and  Graphics.  Masters  in  Journalism  and 
experience  required.  Doctorate  and  ex¬ 
perience  preferred.  Appointment  effective 
August  23,  1976.  Apply  by  July  10,  1976 
to:  Dr.  Gilbert  0.  Maienknecht,  Chairman, 
Journalism  Department,  An^ach  Hall, 
Box  148,  Central  Michigan  University,  Mt. 
Pleasant,  Mich.  48859.  Central  Michigan 
University  is  a  nondiscriminatory  educa¬ 
tional  institution  and  employer. 


HELP  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


MANAGEMENT 

POSITIONS 

All  Fee  Paid 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER  To  $20,000 

Small  Midwest  company.  Must  have  strong 
background  in  press  operations.  This  is  all 
commercial  job  shop  printing;  inserts, 
weeklies,  etc.  Report  to  general  manager, 
supervise  staff  of  20  in  non-union  shop. 
PRODUCTION  MANAGER  To  $30,000 

Report  to  general  manager  of  metro  daily, 
supervise  staff  of  150.  Must  have 
background  in  production  management 
with  indepth  experience  in  working  with 
craft  unions.  Located  in  Midwest. 
PRODUCTION  MAINT.  MGR.  To  $28,000 
Large  East  Coast  metro  daily.  Report  to 
production  director;  Responsible  for 
machine  shop  and  power  and  Electrical  I 
maintenance.  Degree  preferred  but  will 
waive  in  lieu  of  experience.  Must  have  prior 
management  experience  in  this  area. 
MGR./COMPUTER  MAINT.  To  $22,000 
Large  metro  daily.  Western  U.S.  Property 
is  part  of  chain;  individual  will  establish 
support  group  for  computer  maintenance 
and  serve  as  internal  consultant  for  group. 

SR.  SYSTEMS  PROGRAMMER  To  $25,000 
Large  metro  daily.  Eastern  U.S.  Must  have 
prior  newspaper  experience;  prefer  pro¬ 
duction  background  and  experience  with 
IBM  equipment. 

CLASSIFIED  AD  MANAGER  To  $20,000 
60,000  Midwest  daily.  Report  to  ad  direc¬ 
tor,  supervise  staff  of  20  including  phone 
room  in  non-union  property.  Competitive 
market.  Prior  classified  management  ex¬ 
perience  in  competitive  situation. 

PROMOTION  MANAGER  To  $25,000 
Large  Midwest  metro  daily.  Will  be  involved 
in  all  departments  and  report  to  director  of 
marketing.  Prior  promotional  management 
experience  required,  degree  preferred. 

COMMERCIAL  SALES  MGR.  To  $25,000+ 
Report  to  president  of  firm  and  take  over 
established  base  of  $2  million  sales.  Excel¬ 
lent  production  facilities  with  high  quality. 
Prior  experience  selling  newspaper  inserts 
to  major  clients. 

RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MGR.  To  $20,000 
50,000  East  Coast  daily.  Report  to  ad  di¬ 
rector;  must  be  leader,  motivator,  able  to 
operate  in  highly  competitive  market. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  To  $20,000 
50,(X)0  Southwest  daily.  Report  to  general 
manager  of  AM/PM  combined  daily. 
Should  have  prior  circulation  management 
experience  in  comparable  sized  property. 
ASST.  CIRCULATION  MGR.  To  $24,000 
Large  Midwest  metro  daily.  Report  to  cir¬ 
culation  manager;  must  have  prior  experi¬ 
ence  in  carrier  operation.  Good  growth  po¬ 
tential  over  the  next  several  years. 

STATE  CIRC.  MANAGER  To  $22,000 

Large  Southeast  metro  daily.  Must  have 
prior  line  management  experience  on  large 
daily.  Should  have  good  management 
skills;  degree  preferred  but  not  required. 

CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR  To  $30,000 
75,CK)0  daily.  Eastern  U.S.  Report  to  pub¬ 
lisher;  must  have  strong  management 
background  and  prior  experience  in  union¬ 
ized  property.  Should  be  innovative  and 
creative,  with  orientation  toward  sales/ 
marketing. 

GENERAL  MANAGER  To  $24,000 

1(X),0(X)  weekly.  Eastern  U.S.  Supervise 
staff  of  40  through  managers  of  produc¬ 
tion,  circulation,  advertising,  and  editorial. 
Exposure  to  commercial  printing  helpful. 
Degree  preferred  but  not  required. 


For  information  on  these  and  other 
current  openings,  send  resume  to  or  call: 


Patrick  J.  Quinn,  Jr. 

GORDON  WAHLS  CO 

Executive  Search  Consultants 
Post  Office  Box  30 
610  East  Baltimore  Pike 
Media,  Pennsylvania  19063 
(215)  565-0800 


HELP  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


DIRECTOR  AND  EDITOR-IN-CHIEF 
NATIONAL  CATHOLIC  NEWS  SERVICE 
See  ad  under  HELP  WANTED— EDITORIAL 


GENERAL 

MANAGER 

At  this  20,000  circulation  daily,  we  are 
spinning  off  from  the  publisher  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  general  manager.  We  seek  to  fill 
that  slot  with  a  professional  newspaper 
manager — a  "specialist"  in  total  news¬ 
paper  operations. 

We  need  an  energetic,  goal-oriented  per¬ 
son  who  can  lead  a  fine,  existing  organiza¬ 
tion  in  this  high-growth  market.  We  require 
the  strength,  initiative  and  determination 
to  help  achieve  difficult  objectives  in  every 
department. 

Operational  supervision  of  a  weekly  and 
monthly  trade  paper  will  also  be  the  gen¬ 
eral  manager's  responsibility. 

This  is  a  dynamic,  challenging  area— a 
great  place  to  live  and  work.  We  are  estab¬ 
lished  in  one  of  the  finest  small  newspaper 
plants  in  the  South. 

Let's  be  candid.  Only  a  general  manager 
with  clearly  superior  qualifications  will 
hope  to  improve  our  total  effectiveness, 
our  fight  for  excellence. 

If  you  have  a  proven  newspaper  manage¬ 
ment  track  record  and  want  to  know  more 
about  this  opportunity  for  personal  and 
professional  development,  send  your  re¬ 
sume  in  complete  confidence  to  Lou  Foc- 
kele.  Publisher,  The  Times,  P.O.  Box  838, 
Gainesville,  Ga.  30501. 


ADVERTISING  ART 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING— ART  DIRECTOR 
Rapidly  expanding  advertising  company  in 
Zone  9.  with  excellent  company  benefits 
looking  for  an  Art  Director  with  proven 
management  experience.  Must  have  ex¬ 
perience  in  ad  layout,  design,  type  spec- 
ing,  operations  and  upkeep  of  Compu- 
graphic  phototypesetting  equipment.  Send 
resume  and  salary  requirements  to  P.O. 
Box  1044,  San  Juan  Capistrano,  Calif. 
92675. 


CIRCULATION 


SALES-MINDED  mature  executive  seeking 
secure  position  in  medium  size  company 
distributing  newspapers,  magazines  and 
books  at  wholesale  in  Massachusetts  city. 
Person  wanted  should  be  self-starter  and 
tough  fibered  to  assume  position  of  manag¬ 
er.  No  home  delivery.  Write  to  Box  1 101,  Ed 
itor  &  Publisher,  with  resume,  references. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  needed  for 
growing  Ohio  daily.  8500+  circulation  with 
85  carriers  and  6  motor  routes.  Must  be 
promotion  minded,  ABC  experienced  and 
well  organized.  Salary  plus  incentive  and 
profit  sharing.  Contact  Jim  Londot,  Pub¬ 
lisher,  Norwalk  Reflector,  Norwalk,  Ohio 
44857. 


To  answer  box  number  ads  in 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER: 

Address  your  reply  to  the  box 
number  in  the  ad,  c/o  Editor 
&  Publisher,  850  Third  Av¬ 
enue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 
Please  be  selective  in  the 
number  of  clips  submitted  in 
response  to  an  ad.  Include 
only  material  which  can  be 
forwarded  in  a  large  manila 
envelope.  Never  submit 
complete  newspapers  or 
magazines  unless  specifi¬ 
cally  called  for. 

Editor  &  Publisher  is  not  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  return  of 
any  material  submitted  to  its 
advertisers.  Therefore  we 
suggest  that  you  never  send 
irreplacable  material. 
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HELP  WANTED 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


PHONE  ROOM  SUPERVISOR 
Nevada's  largest  classified  department 
has  opening  for  phone  room  supervisor. 
Must  have  at  least  1  year  general  classified 
advertising  experience,  including  solicit¬ 
ing,  servicing  accounts,  tx>th  on  the  phone 
and  outside.  Must  be  a  natural  leader  and 
not  afraid  of  fast  paced,  BUSY  job.  Good 
salary  and  company  benefits.  Submit  re¬ 
sume  to  Personnel  Department,  Las  Vegas 
Review  Journal,  P.O.  Box  70,  Las  Vegas, 
Nev.  89101. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


AD  MANAGER  for  suburban  group  of  six 
weeklies  in  competitive  market.  Must  be 
leader  capable  of  adapting  quickly,  a 
strong  planner  willing  to  make  many  out¬ 
side  calls.  Send  prompt  reply  to:  Sun 
Press,  Box  1381,  Kaneohe,  Hawaii  96744. 


AD  MANAGER  for  18,000  PM  daily  and 
Sunday,  Area  4,  with  proven  record  of 
building  staff  cooperation  resulting  in 
sales  growth.  Not  a  director's  job  but  re¬ 
quires  personal  selling  which  dem¬ 
onstrates  your  leadership  is  sound.  No 
two  year  wonders  need  apply,  only  perma¬ 
nent  types.  Full  resume  please.  Box  1193, 
Editor  &  Publisher, 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR-Need  good 
sales  and  promotion  person  who  can  sell 
and  direct  others  to  do  the  same,  6-day 
daily  in  Area  5.  Part  of  large  non-public 
newspaper  group.  Great  opportunity  for 
the  right  individual  to  possibly  work  up 
within  the  group.  Salary,  bonus,  car  ex¬ 
pense,  full  company  fringes.  Box  10^, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  with  ideas,  am¬ 
bition  and  desire  to  grow  with  fast-moving 
chain  of  paid  weeklies  and  shoppers.  SaP 
ary  with  incentive  bonus.  Write  full  details 
and  experience  to  E.  W.  Tuttle,  ao  Beacon 
Publishing  Co.,  Acton,  Mass.  01720. 


ADVERTISING  SALESPERSON  for  small 
daily.  Excellent  opportunity  in  small  group 
of  newspapers  for  right  person.  The  Daily 
Sentinel,  111  Court  St.,  Pomeroy,  Ohio 
45769. 


LEARN  TOTAL  SELL 

Our  advertising  department  sells  retail  and 
classified  and  currently  has  an  opening  for 
an  aggressive  salesperson.  We  offer  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  develop  yourself  for  manage¬ 
ment  by  learning  both  departments  while 
enjoying  small  town  living  and  above  aver¬ 
age  earnings.  Advancement  possibilities 
too!  Contact  Reid  L.  Christensen.  Advertis¬ 
ing  Director,  Daily  Gate  City,  1016  Main, 
Keokuk,  Iowa  52632,  Ph:  (319)  524-8300. 


GROUP  SALES  TRAINER 
Strong  emphasis  on  professional  news¬ 
paper  advertising  sales.  Heavy  travel 
schedule  required,  good  personal  habits, 
neat  appearing.  Fine  opportunity  for 
number  one  salesperson  or  advertising 
manager  to  extend  sales  ability  on  a  large 
scale.  Complete  resume  to  Box  1220, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


LIVE.  WORK  AND  PLAY  in  the  clean  air  of 
Colorful  Colorado.  We  expect  to  be  adding 
to  our  staff  soon.  If  you  have  a  strong 
background  in  advertising  sales,  consider 
this  fast  growing  and  progressive  morning 
daily.  Write  cover  letter  selling  yourself 
and  enclose  full  resume.  Box  1233,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


EDITOR/REPORTER  for  Philadelphia  busi¬ 
ness  weekly  magazine.  Unique  opportun¬ 
ity  for  experienced  hard  worker.  Clips, 
resume  to  Box  990,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  for  small  New  England  weekly 
in  stimulating  arts-oriented  community. 
Imagination  and  superior  writing  talent 
required.  Resume  and  clips  to  Box  1125, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  EDITOR  to  coordinate 
coverage  for  18,000  circulation  daily 
in  clean-air  New  Hampshire.  Supervise 
2-person  staff,  14  stringers  in  27  towns. 
Send  resume  to  Robert  Norling,  Concord 
Monitor,  3  N.  State  St.,  Concord,  N.H. 
03301. _ 


REPORTER  WANTED,  experienced  or  re¬ 
cent  J-School  graduate  for  prize-winning 
Zone  4  semi-weekly.  Please  send  complete 
resume.  Box  1240,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


EDITOR  for  award-winning  trade  associa¬ 
tion  magazine,  headquartered  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.  Must  be  experienced  writer  and 
have  a  good  working  knowledge  of  all  pro¬ 
duction  functions.  Will  also  be  responsible 
for  advertising  and  other  association 
duties.  Some  travel.  Salary  open.  This  job 
is  not  for  9-5  types,  so  only  super  hard 
workers  need  apply.  Send  complete  re¬ 
sume,  salary  history  and  clips  to  Publisher, 
1730  M  St.  N.W..  Suite  613,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 


WORKING  EDITOR  with  graphics  experi¬ 
ence  for  6-day  offset  PM  in  northern  Ohio. 
Must  have  ability  to  organize  and  motivate 
staff.  Excellent  small  community.  Salary 
$10,000-13,0(X).  Opportunity  for  top  re¬ 
porter  on  way  up  ol  experienced  editor. 
Send  resume  and  samples  to  Box  1192, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CITY  EDITOR  25,000  Midwestern  daily, 
university  town,  to  direct  news  staff  of  10. 
Previous  management  experience  prefer¬ 
red.  Salary  commensurate  with  ability, 
good  fringe  benefits.  Start  August  15.  Send 
resume  to:  Personnel  Dept.,  Herald- 
Telephone.  P.O.  Box  909,  Bloomington, 
Ind.  47401. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENINGS  for  wire  editor 
and  government  reporter.  Minimum  1  year 
experience.  All-electronic  newsroom.  Good 
pay,  fringes.  17,000  PM.  News,  photo, 
editorial,  service  award  winner.  Fastest 
growing  county  in  state  (now  33,900). 
Write:  Bill  Eddy,  North  Platte  Telegraph, 
315  E.  5th,  North  Platte,  Neb.  69101. 


REPORTER-FAMILY  LIVING  editor  for 
small  midwest  daily.  Photography  a  must. 
Send  complete  resume  and  clips  to  Box 
1196,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


STRONG  NIGHT  EDITOR,  skilled  in  news 
judgement,  layout  and  handling  of  edi¬ 
torial  personnel.  Small  5-day  daily.  Area 
2.  State  salary  wanted,  when  available,  all 
details  first  letter.  Box  1162,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  for  growing  Georgia  dai¬ 
ly.  Minimum  1-2  years  experience  as 
sports  editor  or  assistant.  Extensive 
background  in  high  school  sports,  fea¬ 
tures.  Send  salary  requirements  with  re¬ 
sume.  Box  1180,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR 

We  are  seeking  an  editor  with  a  record  of 
accomplishment  as  an  administrator, 
supervisor  and  newsman  to  direct  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Champaign-Urbana 
(III.)  Courier,  a  23,(X)0f  all  day  newspaper. 
Ability  to  develop  local  news  coverage  in  a 
competitive  atmosphere  and  write  edito¬ 
rials  is  essential.  Send  resume  and  salary 
requirement  in  confidence  to  Keith  L. 
Stewart,  Lindsay-Schaub  Newspapers, 
P.O.  Box  789,  Decatur,  III.  62525. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  highly  competitive 
metro-area  evening  daily  in  70-80,000 
range.  Great  Lakes  location.  You  will  have 
full  supervision  of  50-i-  staff  and  responsi¬ 
bility  for  budget,  technological  change  in 
labor  relations,  txit  prime  emphasis  is  pro¬ 
ducing  a  superior  newspaper  which  can 
hold  Its  own  against  strong  daily  and 
weekly  competition.  We  have  been  willing 
to  try  anything  that  works,  and  our  innova¬ 
tion  and  drive  have  won  a  share  of  prizes. 
Job  priorities;  staff  leadership  recognition 
of  reader  desires,  creativity  in  new 
methods  and  formats.  Our  area  is  heavy 
with  breaking  local  news  and  we  do  sub¬ 
stantial  zoning.  You  probably  cannot  meet 
the  demands  of  this  job  without  previous 
management  experience  on  a  daily  news¬ 
paper,  and  preferably  one  which  has  com¬ 
petitive  factors.  Box  1170,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR 

Rapidly  improving  bO.OOO  PM  and  Sunday 
in  Great  Lakes  summer  playground  area 
seeks  copy  editor  for  universal  desk  who 
knows  how  to  make  a  silk  purse  out  of  a 
sow's  ear  and  can  lay  out  pages  that  really 
stop  the  reader.  Must  have  a  good  handle 
on  the  use  of  pictures  and  graphics.  We 
want  a  real  pro  who  can  help  make  our 
bright  young  staff  into  a  bunch  of  real 
pros.  Good  salary  and  fringes,  chances  for 
advancement.  Box  1168,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  fast-growing 
13,(X)0  Georgia  suburban  daily.  Must  be 
experienced  in  local  news  coverage,  lay¬ 
out,  editing.  Good  salary  and  benefits. 
Send  salary  requirements  with  resume. 
Box  1175,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


INVESTIGATIVE  REPORTER  for  West 
Coast  Bureau  of  national  business  publica¬ 
tion.  Business  writing  experience  not  es¬ 
sential.  What  is:  the  capacity  to  generate 
ITvely  ideas,  pursue  them  tenaciously  and 
responsibly,  write  concisely  and  forcefully. 
This  is  an  opportunity  to  make  waves. 
Starting  salary  up  to  $20,0(X).  Send  re¬ 
sume  and  clips  to  Box  1165,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITOR  for  THE  JEWISH  PRESS  of 
Omaha.  Requires  writing  experience  and 
other  news  skills.  Excellent  fringes:  salary 
open.  Write  Lou  Solomon,  Jewish  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Omaha,  333  South  132nd  St.,  Oma¬ 
ha,  Neb.  68154. 


MODERATELY  CONSERVATIVE  Zone  2 
paper  seeks  experienced  editorial  writer. 
Send  resume  and  samples  in  confidence  to 
Box  1232,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED— Hard-working  editor-reporter 
for  large  prize-winning  and  growing  semi¬ 
weekly  in  county  seat.  Must  be  adult  with  4 
years  experience,  strong  on  hard  news, 
leader  type  who  enjoys  participation  in 
community  clubs,  church  activities,  in  the 
Great  Smokies.  Write  Bill  Postlewaite, 
Sevier  County  News-Record,  Box  71, 
Sevierville,  Tenn.  37862. 


WE  ARE  A  40,0(X)-PLUS  afternoon  daily  in 
the  Midwest.  The  person  we  seek  must 
have  an  enthusiasm  for  copy  editing  and 
layout,  and  will  be  assigned  to  the  rim  of 
our  wire  desk.  We  solicit  applications  from 
recent  graduates  as  well  as  those  with  ex¬ 
perience.  Box  1201,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANT  TO  TRY  YOUR  HAND  at  learning  a 
job  from  the  ground  up?  Major  AM  daily  in 
Carolinas  is  seeking  a  reporter  for  the  fam¬ 
ily  section.  Must  be  willing  to  do  the  detail 
work,  learn  electronic  editing  and  layout, 
as  well  as  features  and  reporting,  ^nd 
resume,  salary  expectations  and  samples 
of  work  to  Box  1218,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR/EMPLOYEE  COMMUNICATIONS 
for  slot  in  agency  specializing  in  company 
newspap<^rs.  Reporting,  editing,  writing 
and  adrrfinistrative  skills.  Experience 
necessary.  References  required.  Options 
open  for  right  person.  Boston  suburb. 
Team  includes  graphics  artist,  photo¬ 
grapher  and  composer  operator.  To  $12K. 
Box  1211,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SOUTH  FLORIDA  AM  seeks  deskman  and 
reporter  for  expanding  city  operation.  If 
you  know  how  to  find,  write,  polish  and 
display  local  news  and  appreciate  its  im¬ 
portance,  we  need  you.  Rush  resume, 
samples,  references  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Box  1230,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DIRECTOR  AND  EDITOR-IN-CHIEF  OF 
NATIONAL  CATHOLIC  NEWS  SERVICE, 
WASHINGTON,  D.C.  Responsibilities  in¬ 
clude  supervision  of  all  editorial  and  ad¬ 
ministrative  aspects  of  an  international 
daily  wire  service,  negotiations  with  News¬ 
paper  Guild,  budgets,  obtaining  subscrib¬ 
ers,  handling  client  relations,  etc.  Consid¬ 
erable  traveL  NC  News  Service  is  a  finan¬ 
cially  and  editorially  independent  agency 
sponsored  by  the  U.S.  Catholic  Confer¬ 
ence,  civil  entity  of  the  American  Catholic 
Bishops.  It  serves  Catholic  press  and 
broadcasters  in  U.S.,  Canada,  many  other 
countries.  Job  description  available  upon 
request.  Applications  should  be  sent,  in 
writing  only,  to  Robert  B.  Beusse,  Secret¬ 
ary  of  Communication,  United  States 
Catholic  Conference,  1011  First  Avenue, 
13th  Floor,  New  York,  New  York  10022. 
Deadline  July  15.  Salary  approximately 
$30,000  based  on  experience. 


EDITOR-ARTIST,  writer  with  layout  experi¬ 
ence  for  Gospel  Crusade  Inc.,  Rt.  2,  Box 
279,  Bradenton,  Fla.  33505,  Attn:  Gerald 
Layman,  or  call  (813)  747-6481. 


STARTING  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER  to  serve 
three  neighboring  communities  with  com¬ 
bined  population  of  11, OCX).  Need  editor/ 
manager  experienced  in  photography,  writ¬ 
ing  and  pasteup.  Also  display  advertising 
salespeople  needed.  Send  resume,  refer¬ 
ences,  salary  requirements  to:  Pinsker 
Publishing  Group,  Personnel  Dept.,  Box 
315,  Kansas,  III.  61933. 


ALERT,  TAKE-CHARGE  EDITOR  for  major 
financial  newswire.  Want  solid  experience, 
preferably  with  another  wire,  and  knowl¬ 
edge  of  bond,  money  markets  as  well  as 
overall  Wall  Street  scene.  New  York  City 
location.  State  salary  requirements.  Box 
1222,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  July  3,  1976 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


EDITOR-WRITER 

Like  to  work  hard?  Foresee  a  future  in 
management?  Good  at  layout  and  editing? 
Been  a  reporter  and  would  still  enjoy  doing 
that  part  of  the  time?  Like  both  “hard"  and 
"soft"  news?  If  you're  that  person  and 
would  like  to  work  with  a  good  Zone  3 
newspaper  getting  better,  send  clips  and 
resume  to  Box  1213,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


30,000  CIRCULATION,  7-day  daily  needs  a 
managing  editor  who  can  edit  copy,  knows 
news  and  who  can  guide  aggressive  news 
staff.  Immediate  opportunity  in  the  beauti¬ 
ful  Piedmont  area  of  Virginia.  Box  1223, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CATHOLIC  DIOCESAN  WEEKLY  seeks  ex¬ 
perienced  assistant  newspaper  editor. 
$2(X)  per  week.  Send  resume  to  Managing 
Editor,  The  Guardian,  P.O.  Box  7417,  Lit¬ 
tle  Rock,  Ark.  72217. 


NORTH  CAROLINIAN  preferred  for  lively 
school  beat  on  best  small  daily  in  state. 
Send  clips  to  Box  1228,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITOR  for  rural-suburban  weekly.  Ex¬ 
perience  required.  Part  of  news-oriented, 
highly  professional  group.  Also  reporter- 
photographer  spot  opening  soon.  Zone  2. 
Box  1225,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR  for  6-day  offset  PM  in  Zone 
3.  Must  be  experienced  hard  worker  capa¬ 
ble  of  helping  direct  young  staffers  as  well 
as  providing  skillful  editing  of  local  copy 
and  attractive  layouts.  Send  resume,  sam¬ 
ples  and  salary  history  to  Box  1238,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  large  award¬ 
winning  weekly  in  New  England  coastal 
town.  Manage  fulltime  staff  of  5  and  direct 
local  coverage  for  largest  in  a  chain  of 
thoroughly  up-to-date  weeklies.  Experi¬ 
ence  with  OCR  helpful,  solid  experience  in 
editing  and  layout  essential.  Complete  de¬ 
tails,  including  salary  requirements,  first 
letter.  Write:  Mark  Johnston,  Memorial 
Press  Group,  23  Middle  St.,  Plymouth, 
Mass.  02360. 


BUSINESS  EDITOR  for  Nevada's  largest 
and  most  modern  daily  newspaper.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  laying  out  business  section  for 
Sunday  edition,  individual  will  be  required 
to  write  heads,  edit  copy  and  occasionally 
attend  business  and  social  functions.  Ex¬ 
perience  with  VDT  helpful  but  not  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary.  Ability  to  work  quickly 
and  efficiently  essential.  Submit  resume 
to  Personnel  Department,  Las  Vegas  Re¬ 
view  Journal,  P.O.  Box  70,  Las  Vegas,  Nev. 
89101. 


DESK  PERSON, 
BUSINESS  WRITER 

We  have  openings  for  a  desk  person  in  our 
Lifestyle  department  and  a  reporter  in  our 
business  department.  Minimum  3  years 
experience  on  daily;  VDT  training  helpful. 
Reply  tO:  Otis  Wragg,  Managing  Editor,  The 
Miami  News,  P.O.  Box  615,  Miami,  Fla. 
33152. 


NEWS  OPERATIONS  MANAGER— Major 
public  relations  agency  seeks  person  with 
editorial  background  to  run  busy  news 
bureau.  Financial  news  experience  help¬ 
ful.  Opportunity  for  advancement.  Send 
resume,  salary  required  to  Box  1215, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWS,  ADVERTISING,  PRODUCTION 
PEOPLE  SOUGHT  BY 
EPISCOPAL  ORDER 

The  Company  of  the  Cross,  an  Episcopal 
religious  order,  is  recruiting  new  members 
to  expand  its  weekly  general  news  maga¬ 
zine  in  western  Canada  and  to  establish 
others  like  it  in  other  cities.  The  magazine, 
now  2V2  years  old.  has  a  paid  circulation 
of  17,000  and  a  complete  production 
plant.  It  covers  politics,  education,  sports, 
religion,  the  law,  business  and  the  arts 
from  a  Christian  viewpoint.  We  need  men 
and  women  of  a  strong  and  reasoned  faith 
who  are,  or  are  ready  to  become,  effective 
news,  advertising,  circulation  and  produc¬ 
tion  people,  working  long  hours  at  difficult 
jobs  for  little  more  than  living  essentials 
and  a  small  cash  allowance.  35  people  are 
now  working  in  the  Company's  press  divi¬ 
sion  in  Edmonton.  This  year  we  must  find 
15  more.  If  you  want  to  become  one  of 
them  write:  The  Minister,  Company  of  the 
Cross,  2304  Millbourne  Rd.  W.,  Edmon¬ 
ton,  Canada  T6K-1R1,  or  call  (403) 
452-8442. 
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HELP  WANTED 
ENGINEERS 


HELP  WANTED 
ENGINEERS 


HELP  WANTED 

PUBUC  INFORMATION 


HELP  WANTED 
PUBUC  RELATIONS 


Harris  Composition  Systems  Division  in  Melbourne, 
Florida,  is  adding  to  its  professional  engineering  staff. 
Harris  is  the  recognized  leader  in  the  design  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  electronic  newsrooms,  photocomposition 
systems  and  electronic  typesetting  for  the  newspaper  and 
commercial  printing  markets 

We  are  seeking  assembly  language  programmers  to  sup¬ 
port  the  development  of  CRT  terminal  operating  software 
and  real  time  program  modules  in  a  mini-computer  envi¬ 
ronment  Successful  engineers  will  become  members  of  a 
small  group  involved  with  the  definition  and  implementa¬ 
tion  of  large  data  base  disc  operating  systems.  Experi¬ 
ence  with  PDP  11  equipment  is  very  desirable. 

Positions  require  B.S.  or  advanced  degree  plus  2-5  years 
related  experience. 

Harris  offers  attractive  salaries,  complete  company  be¬ 
nefits  and  a  generous  relocation  policy. 

To  arrange  for  your  interview,  send  your  resume  and  sal¬ 
ary  history  in  confidence,  to;  W.  T.  Schaefer. 


MONTANA  STATE  UNIVERSITY  seeks  a 
new  Director  of  Publications  and  News 
Services.  Operation  involves  media  infor¬ 
mation,  publications  on  resident  Instruc¬ 
tion.  Cooperative  Extension  Service  and 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  Appli¬ 
cants  should  demonstrate  ability  experi¬ 
ence  in  publication  production,  news  writ¬ 
ing,  working  with  m^ia  and  management. 
Apply  to  Vice  President  W.  A.  Johnstone. 
Montana  State  University,  Bozeman,  Mont. 
59715,  by  July  15.  1976.  An  Equal  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Ernployer. 


E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 
COMMUNICATE  WITH 
THE  COMMUNICATORS! 

PUBUC  RELATIONS 


COMMUNICATIONS  AND 
INFORMATION  HANDUNG 


HARRIS  CORPORATION  Composition  Systems  Division 

P  O  Box  2080  Melbourne  Florida  32901 

An  E()ual  Opportur^ity  Ernployer  M/F 


FREELANCE 


FREELANCE  TRAVEL  writers/stringers: 
U  S.  and  overseas.  Cover  all  phases  of 
hotel  travel  field,  i.e.  industry  events:  in¬ 
centives:  charters:  business  angles: 
local/human  interest;  features:  on  spec  or 
assignment  basis.  Write  fully  stating  back 
ground,  experience,  subject  familiarity, 
locale/time  availability:  submit  samples, 
etc.  Box  1221,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

FREELANCER  S  NEWSLETTER  publishes 
twice-monthly  listings  of  freelance  as¬ 
signments.  markets,  news.  3  issues  $2. 
P.O.  Box  128,  Rhinebeck,  N  Y.  12572. 
(914)  876  2713. 


IT'S  A 

CLASSIFIED  SECRET! 

We'll  never  reveal  tlie  identity  of  an 
E&P  Box  Flolder.  However  if  you  want 
to  answer  a  Box  Number  ad.  but  don't 
want  your  reply  to  go  to  certain  news¬ 
papers  (or  companies),  lust  seal  your 
reply  in  an  envelope  addressed  to  the 
Box  Holder  Attach  a  note  telling  us 
what  newspapers,  groups  or  compa¬ 
nies  you  don't  want  the  reply  to  reach. 
Then  put  the  reply  and  the  note  in  an 
envelope  addressed  to  E&P  Classi¬ 
fieds.  If  the  Box  Number  you're  an 
swering  is  on  your  list,  we'll  discard 
your  reply. 

IMPORTANT:  We  can't  return  your 
reply  because  that  would  be  the  same 
as  telling.  So  don't  send  indispens¬ 
able  material.  And  attach  a  note  each 
time  you  want  a  box  holder  checked.  If 
you  don't  want  your  reply  to  be  sent  to 
any  property  held  by  a  group  it's  best 
to  list  the  properties. 


PRESSROOM 


WEB  PRESSMAN  NEEDED.  Experience  on 
Goss  Suburban  or  Community  presses. 
Night  shift,  newspaper  printer.  Write  Bar- 
tash  Publications,  7272  Woodland  Ave., 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  19142. 


PRODUCTION 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER  for  a  university 
newspaper  (4  days  a  week)  and  journalism 
depardment  offset.  Need  3  years  experi¬ 
ence.  Salary  $10.(X)0-12,()00.  Start  Au¬ 
gust  1.  Contact  Dr.  Sam  Feldman,  Jour¬ 
nalism  Department,  California  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  Northridge,  Calif.  91330.  (213) 
885-3135. 


PROGRAM  DEVELOPMENT 
Danish  Fraternal  on  the  move  offers  chal¬ 
lenging  opportunity  in  position  of  Fraternal 
Director  in  National  Headquarters,  Oma¬ 
ha.  Nebraska.  Edit  American  Dane 
Magazine,  create  new  PR  and  Fraternal 
programs  and  develop  promotional  aids. 
Applicant  should  possess  journalism.  PR, 
program  administration  background,  and 
have  either  Danish  heritage  or  strong  in¬ 
terest  in  promoting  it.  Send  resume  to 
Howard  Christensen,  The  Danish  Brother¬ 
hood  in  America.  3717  Harney  Street, 
Omaha.  Nebraska  68131. 

STAFF  WRITER  to  write  general  news  and 
feature  stories,  be  responsible  for  sports 
publicity.  Knowledge  of  photography  in¬ 
cluding  darkroom  work  very  helpful.  Know¬ 
ledge  of  brochure  writing,  editing  and 
printing  procedure  helpful,  ^nd  complete 
resume  with  salary  requirements  to:  Direc¬ 
tor  of  Personnel,  Wittenberg  University, 
Springfield.  Ohio.  An  Affirmative  Action: 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Employer. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS  MANAGERS 

Two  key  spots  with  Midwest 
Fortune  500  leader 

You  know  our  name.  You  know  our  reputation.  We’re  a  diver¬ 
sified  manufacturer  who  long  ago  elevated  effective  corporate 
communication  to  its  rightful  importance. 

Right  now  we  have  two  openings  in  our  Corporate  Communica¬ 
tions  Department  at  Headquarters— located  in  an  attractive 
suburb  of  a  major  midwestern  city. 

MANAGER,  CORPORATE  NEWS  RELATIONS 
Will  coordinate  contacts  with  national  and  regional  news 
media;  counsel  company  division,  nationwide,  on  local  media 
relations.  Other  diversified  involvements  include  special  proj¬ 
ect  work  such  as  speech  writing  and  preparation  of  stockhold¬ 
er  reports.  The  solid  PR  “pro"  we're  looking  for  will  know 
what  it  takes  to  succeed  in  this  position. 

MANAGER,  DIVISIONAL  PUBLIC  RELATIONS  SERVICES 
Coordinate  corporate  and  divisional  programs,  provide  field 
supp>ort  services,  product  publicity,  community  and  employee 
relations.  Will  also  have  supervisory  responsibility  for  the 
company’s  present  corporate  identity  program  as  well  as  divi¬ 
sional  trade  shows  and  exhibits.  Requires  an  experienced  PR 
planner — and  administrator — who  knows  media  and  writes 
well. 

Both  positions  provide  high  visibility  in  a  corporate  headquar¬ 
ters  environment.  We  offer  excellent  salary  and  benefits  pack¬ 
age.  Please  write  fully,  specify  pxjsition  you’re  responding  to 
and  indicate  salary  history  and  requirements.  All  replies  held 
in  strict  confidence. 

Box  1200,  Editor  &  Publisher 

An  equal  opportunity  employer,  m/f 


Positions  Wanted  . .  . 


PRINTING  Web  Offset  Plant  supervisor. 
Need  experienced  person  capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing  absolutely  first  class  work  from  I 
stripping,  platemaking  through  our  8  unit  I 
Daily  King  press.  Must  be  capable  of  train¬ 
ing  others.  Our  all  new  plant  located  near 
Batavia,  Ohio  will  begin  operation  around 
August  1.  Send  complete  resume  includ¬ 
ing  salary  requirements  to  Glen  Schoon¬ 
over,  Clairmont  Publishing  Co.,  385  W. 
Main  St.,  Batavia.  Ohio  45103. 

_ PROMOTION _ 

PROMOTION 

MANAGER 

Previous  manager  just  promoted.  We  have 
an  immediate  opening  for  experienced 
promotion/marketing  person  on  an 
80,0001  South  Florida  daily.  Full  respon¬ 
sibility  for  all  circulation  and  editorial 
promotion. 

Ideal  person  should  possess  sales  skills, 
creative  ability  and  previous  promotion  ex¬ 
perience.  Starting  salary  commensurate 
with  your  background.  Send  cover  letter, 
resume  and  2  or  3  samples  of  your  work  in 
confidence  to  James  Gels.  The  Miami 
News,  Miami,  Fla.  33101. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


GENERAL  MANAGER  with  27  years  on 
combination  daily,  75-l(XIM  class,  seeks 
new  challenge  as  Publisher  or  general 
manager.  Knowledgeable  all  departments 
with  strong  background  on  business  side. 
Call  (904)  432-8530. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


EXPANDING? 

MODERNIZING? 

BUYING? 

Experience  counts  when  you  invest.  Hire  a 
publisher-editor  who  has  done  it  all.  Either 
full-time  or  consultant  position  sought. 
Box  i203.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER  area  9  medium  size 
computerized  offset  daily-weekly  opera¬ 
tion  seeks  new  challenge.  15  years  top 
management  experience  with  small  daily 

troup  and  independent  publications. 

trong  adverting-marketing.  community 
relations,  cost  control,  personnel  de¬ 
velopment  background.  Current  labor  rela¬ 
tions,  latest  production  methods  experi¬ 
ence.  Box  1169.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ears  on  25  YEARS  ADVERTISING,  news,  manage- 
i,  seeks  ment.  BJ.  in  exchange  for  permanent  op- 
general  portunity  to  build  confidence,  respect, 
rtments  cooperation  in  small  daily,  large  weekly 
iss  side,  community.  Box  1139.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

- MANAGEMENT-ORIENTED  young  man 

desires  position  with  opportunity  to  learn 
all  phases  of  publishing  for  future  in  top 
management.  Knowledgeable  in  compos- 
I  Hire  a  '"S’  Circulation  and  mailroom.  Currently  in 
I  management  position  at  a  50,000  daily, 

sougm  Publisher. 

GENERAL  MANAGER  with  15  years  ex- 

-  perience  seeks  new  challenge  in  small  or 

lum  size  medium  sized  daily.  Knowledgeable  all  de- 
I  opera-  partments,  cost  conscious  and  good  ad- 
sars  top  ministrator.  Converted  paper  from  hot 
all  daily  letterpress  to  cold  offset.  Box  1224.  Editor 
:ations.  &  Publisher. 

nmunity - 

inel  de-  FORMER  PUBLISHER,  editor,  teacher 
bor  rela-  seeks  management  position  in  non-metro 
:  experi-  daily,  weekly  or  group.  Box  1210,  Editor  & 
ler.  Publisher. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  July  3,  1976 


Positions  Wonted... 


PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


CIRCULATION 


I  MAKE  THINGS  HAPPEN  .  .  .If  your  cir¬ 
culation  department  is  in  need  of  de¬ 
velopment,  motivation  and  results,  talk 
with  me.  33  years  old,  married,  with  excel¬ 
lent  circulation  management  background. 
All  phases.  NOW  YOU  HAVE  THE  BALL, 
FUMBLE  IT  OR  SCORE!!  Box  1089,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  small  daily,  25 
years  experience.  Under  paid.  Seek  more. 
Box  1184,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


YOUNG,  TALENTED,  HARD-WORKING 
classified  manager,  proven,  record,  de¬ 
sires  permanent  move  to  Southern  Califor 
nia.  10  years  Zone  2,  18M  daily  newspaper 
experience.  Resume  on  request.  Box 
1176,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

YOUNG,  AGGRESSIVE  classified  salesman 
with  family  looking  for  classified  managers 
position.  Managerial  and  OCR  experience. 
Prefer  Areas  1  or  8.  Box  1216,  Editor  & 
Publisher, 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


WELL-TRAINED,  EXPERIENCED  producer 
seeks  display  sales  position  with  a  strong 
daily.  Box  1182,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NO.  2  MAN  seeks  ad  manager  position  with 
Southern  California  daily.  Solid  back¬ 
ground,  Zone  2— 18M  daily  paper.  Resume 
on  request.  Box  1179,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CREATIVE  AD  MANAGER— Sold  and  man¬ 
aged:  classified,  display,  national.  Em¬ 
ployed.  Desires  move,  national  or  local. 
Box  1138,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

AGGRESSIVE  AD  SALESPERSON,  weekly, 
seeks  challenging  position  on  daily.  Zone 
4.  J-Degree.  Box  1241,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


MANAGING  EDITOR  (for  5  years)  of 
15,000  circulation  Western  daily  wants 
something  bigger.  Have  won  awards  for 
both  writing  and  editing  in  past  2  years. 
Would  make  excellent  No.  2  man  in  big 
newsroom,  or  section  (Sunday  Magazine, 
editorial  page.  Lifestyle,  etc.)  editor.  In  my 
30s.  Prefer  Northern  Zone  9.  Box  1134, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR — Dynamic  leader, 
strong  on  graphics.  Box  1126,  Editor  & 
Publisher,  or  call  (817)  773-3015. 

ADDED  BONUS  FOR 
POSITIONS  WANTED  ADVERTISERS 

We  might  have  the  knack  to  get 
people  moving  with  our  Classified 
Pages,  but  there’s  not  much  we  can 
do  to  get  the  U.S.  Postal  Service 
moving!  We,  of  course,  mail  out  box 
number  responses  the  very  day 
they're  received  in  our  office.  But  we 
realize  that  sometimes  subscribers 
receive  their  magazines  several  days 
later  than  should  be  expected. 

So,  while  you're  awaiting  for  just  the 
right  publisher  to  see  your  POSI¬ 
TIONS  WANTED  ad  in  the  maga¬ 
zine — we  mail  out  tearsheets  of  the 
HELP  WANTED  pages  to  our  Posi¬ 
tions  Wanted  advertisers.  That  way 
everyone  from  Maine  to  California 
has  the  Help  Wanted  pages  by  Mon¬ 
day  morning— and  the  same  chance 
to  shoot  off  an  early  reply  to  any 
Help  Wanted  Ads  of  interest! 

E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 

We  produce  jobs 
for  newspaper  people! 


EDITORIAL 


I  DON’T  COME  FROM  an  Ivy  League  School 
of  Journalism.  I  come  from  the  school  of 
experience,  and  I  have  the  hard-proven  ta¬ 
lent  and  responsibility  that  comes  from  do¬ 
ing,  not  merely  studying.  Now  I  need  work. 
Preferable  on  a  Zone  2  newspaper.  Box 
1151,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  REPORTER/EDITOR,  26.  Clips 
will  tell  all.  Have  camera,  will  travel.  Box 
1148,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TRAVEL  MAGAZINE  EDITOR  with  news, 
government  background  seeks  slot  on 
consumer  magazine.  (312)  465-6038. 


I  CRAVE  more  from  a  job  than  a  paycheck. 
Conscientious  sportswriter-deskman,  28, 
eight  years  experience,  stifled  in  unfulfill¬ 
ing  position.  Seek  sports  editorship  quality 
lOM-up  PM  or  right  spot  on  PM,  perhaps 
emphasizing  baseball-desk  combination. 
Serious,  hard-working  approach:  good  with 
public.  Strong  leader,  combine  hard-nosed 
and  amiable  qualities,  as  needed.  Box  752, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  REPORTER/EDITOR,  26.  Clips 
will  tell  all.  Have  camera,  will  travel.  Box 
1148,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  (for  5  years)  of 
15,0(X}  circulation  Western  daily  wants 
sr^ething  bigger.  Have  won  awards  for 
both  writing  and  editing  in  past  2  years. 
Would  make  excellent  No.  2  man  in  big 
newsroom,  or  section  (Sunday  Magazine, 
editorial  page.  Lifestyle,  etc.)  editor.  In  my 
30s.  Prefer  Northern  Zone  9.  Box  1134, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

SEASONED  WRITER,  editor  public  rela¬ 
tions  specialist.  Newspaper,  agency  back¬ 
ground.  Seeks  part  time  or  freelance  work. 
Box  1166,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COPY  EDITOR:  7  years  wire-copy  experi¬ 
ence  on  60,000  daily.  Seek  similar  position 
or  new  challenge  on  smaller  daily,  weekly. 
George  Depew,  950  Aura  Circle,  Rockford, 
iii^^Tioa _ 

EDITING  POST  sought  by  newsman,  34, 
MA-J.  Top-flight  deskman  knows  report¬ 
ing,  editing,  layout,  slot,  wire.  Family  man. 
Experienced  on  large,  medium,  small 
dailies.  Box  1171,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COUNTRY  EDITOR,  state  national  award 
winner,  seeks  new  challenge.  Resume  on 
request.  Jim  Heyer,  Box  674,  Cedar  Falls, 
Iowa  50613. 

I NDUSTRIOUsIF/^HER/WRITER,  377 
with  newspaper  experience,  varied  skills, 
will  start  at  bottom  on  small  daily  or  weekly 
in  order  to  resume  career.  Box  1187, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER-hardworking,  capable,  ag¬ 
gressive:  seek  general  assignment  report¬ 
ing  job;  27,  BA:  call  or  write  John  Hart,  99 
Ashland  Ave.,  Buffalo.  N.Y.  13222.  (716) 
881-1039  home,  856-0843  work. 

IF’N  YER  NOT  TO  SHORT  on  maginashun 
an  yer  puree  strings  ain't  all  froz  up,  Ahm 
yer  man.  Middlin’aged  midwest  free  lancer 
tired  a  furr  lined  pr  job  yurns  ta  live  an' 
werk  in  Coloraduh.  Jist  maw  an’  me  now; 
bunsh  a  camerahs  an'  a  old  beet  up  tiperi- 
ter.  Any  self  respektin'  newspaper  er 
magazine  in  Coloraduh  what  nos  good  en- 
glish.  Box  1236,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

TOPFLIGHT  COPY  EDITOR,  31,  seeking 
better  job,  more  responsibility,  bright  fu¬ 
ture  with  first-rate  newspaper.  BA  English; 
7  years  solid  experience  reporting,  editing; 
OCR/VDT  trained;  very  strong  on  layout. 
Have  worked  rim,  wire,  makeup,  slot;  now 
ready  to  move  up.  Quality,  not  size  of 
paper  key  factor.  Box  1217,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

LOYAL  HARD  WORKER  seeks  reporting/ 
desk  job.  Single,  27,  will  relocate  ANY 
ZONE.  Have  3  years  experience.  GUY 
SULLIVAN,  1360  Third  Ave.,  Sacramento, 
Calif.  95818.  (916)  443-8613. 


EDITORIAL 


BACK  FROM  CANADA:  Versatile  news  and 
sports  journalist  with  layout  and  photo¬ 
graphy  experience  seeks  rewarding  posi¬ 
tion  on  a  U.S.  Daily.  Recently  directed  a 
one-man  yjorts  department  for  10,(X)0 
daily  near  Toronto.  (617)  924-8726  or  Box 
1237,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TALENTED,  TENACIOUS  J-Grad  seeks 
editorial  position.  Experienced  on  college 
and  weekly  publications.  Prefer  Zone  4. 
Box  1239,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTSWRITER,  27,  seeks  PM  sports 
editorship.  Top  columnist,  a  bright  feature 
writer  with  sharp  layout  skills.  Strong 
background  with  excellent  references.  Box 
1226,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


18  YEAR  DAILY  reporting,  writing.  Photo¬ 
graphy.  Seek  challenging  hard  news,  fea¬ 
ture,  special  assignment,  editorial  writing, 
city  editor  post.  Zone  1,2  preferred.  Refer¬ 
ences,  Box  1206,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HUSBAND-WIFE  TE.^M  to  put  out  your 
weekly.  Want  community  paper.  Experi¬ 
ence  runs  the  gamut.  See  for  yourself.  Hire 
us.  5907  Fremont  N.,  Seattle,  Wash. 
98103. 

REPORTER/PHOTOGRAPHER— Experi¬ 
ence  on  award-winning  twice-weekly. 
Cover  schools,  features,  photos,  dark¬ 
room.  Hardworking,  enthusiastic.  Mini¬ 
mum  salary  to  start.  Excellent  recommen¬ 
dations.  Box  1243,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COMMUNICATIONS  PRO  sick  of  corporate 
mickeymouse  wants  back  into  newspaper- 
ing.  Top  statehouse  reporter,  wire,  layout, 
heads.  Management  material.  Sober,  no¬ 
smoke,  45.  Northern  Zones  5-7-9.  Box 
1214,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  position  sought  by 
young  publisher,  editor,  teacher  with 
strong  management  experience.  Box 
1205,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTSWRITER-DESKMAN:  25  years  ex¬ 
perience.  Know  all  sports,  plus  outdoor 
column.  Can  do  layout  and  handle  compu¬ 
ter.  Karl  Christ,  901  Forest  Ave.,  Ft. 
Wayne,  Ind.  46805.  Ph:  (219)  483-3338. 

EXPERIENCED  REPORTER,  29,  seeks  job 
with  daily  in  Zone  2,  3  or  4.  Have  4  years 
experience  as  a  reporter  on  Southern  daily. 
Another  3  years  as  editor-feature  writer. 
Box  1229,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PROFESSIONAL  JOURNALIST.  Experi¬ 
ence:  daily  and  Sunday  paper  Region  1, 
journalism  professor  and  program  head 
junior  college,  press  secretary  on  Capitol 
Hill  and  later  media  consultant  to  House 
leadership,  broadcast  correspondent. 
Contributor  Washingtonian  magazine  and 
Washington  correspondent  Boston  weekly. 
MA  Journalism,  BA  political  science.  Ex¬ 
pert  in  urban  affairs  and  economics.  Seek 
position  on  newspaper,  magazine,  public 
interest  group  or  teaching,  in  Region  1,2,9 
or  Washington,  D.C.  Box  1207,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


FREELANCE 


CONSERVATIVE  award  winning  veteran, 
all  beats,  seeks  investigative,  research, 
ghosting  assignments.  Box  1186,  Editor  & 
Publisher, 


REPORTER  (and  convention  delegate)  will 
cover  your  local  Democrat  delegation. 
(805)  772-7349  or  466-2110.  A.  Harvey. 


EXPERIENCED,  COMPETENT  freelance 
editorial  and  picture  researcher;  looking 
for  assignments.  18  years  publishing  ex¬ 
perience.  Bi-lingual  French/English.  Re¬ 
ferences  and  resume  on  request.  Box 
1209,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTO JOURNAUSM 


PRESENT  REPORTER/PHOTOGRAPHER 
on  1 1 M  daily  seeks  full  time  photo  position 
on  mid-size  daily  or  Sunday.  National 
award-winner.  Resume  and  samples.  Box 
1146,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ PRODUCTION _ 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER  with  a  proven 
record  in  newspaper  and  web  press  opera¬ 
tions.  I  know  the  importance  of  low  page 
costs  and  newsprint  waste.  Have  dealt 
with  heavy  volume,  tight  schedulesand  still 
maintained  budget.  Box  1124,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
OR  DIRECTOR 

Experienced,  capable  manager  with  highly 
successful  conversions  to  computers, 
scanners,  complete  cold-type  operation 
including  computerized  classified.  Heavily 
involved  in  planning,  coordinating  installa- 
ton  of  newsroom  terminal  system.  Have 
ability  to  work  with  and  through  other, 
supervisors.  Accustomed  to  discipline  of 
budgets  and  planning.  Currently  located 
zone  3  combination  paper  with  120,000 
ciculation.  Box  1178,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SMALL  DAILY  production  supervisor,  30, 
seeks  position.  Zones  1  thru  4.  Experi¬ 
enced  in  pasteup,  VDT,  Compugraphic 
ACM  9000,  2961,  7200.  Some  camera, 
writing,  pressroom,  graphics,  etc.  Avail¬ 
able  8/76.  Coastal  area  preferred.  Can 
supervise  a  crew,  work  with  a  few  others, 
or  do  it  all  myself.  Box  1219,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

WIRE  SERVICE  PRO  with  3  years  report¬ 
ing  and  editing  experience  wants  to  run 
employee  publication  or  break  into  public 
relations  as  a  feature  writer.  Box  1128, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


MEDIA  SPECIALIST  print  and  broadcast, 
18  years  PR,  publicity,  promotion  as  ad¬ 
ministrator,  writer,  consultant.  Currently 
media  director  national  non-profit  organi¬ 
zation.  Box  1189,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 
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SPORTSWRITER,  2Vi  years  experience, 
seeks  writing  spot  on  Zone  1, 2,3,5  daily. 
Box  1242,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AWARD-WINNING  sports  editor/colum¬ 
nist/photographer  looking  for  new  chal¬ 
lenge.  5  years  daily,  weekly  experience  all 
phases.  College  grad.  Box  1208,  Editor  & 
Publisher, 
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Sex  in  the  news: 
Some  guidelines 


Associated  Press  executive  editor  Lou 
Boccardi  has  issued  guidelines  to  the 
staff  on  the  handling  of  the  recent  flood 
of  sex  stories. 

The  memorandum  is  as  follows: 

“A  look  at  the  news  during  the  past 
few  weeks  suggests  that  we,  and  others, 
have  discovered  sex. 

“The  sometimes  sensational  allega¬ 
tions  made  recently  about  prominent 
people  put  new  pressures  on  the  always 
thin  line  separating  the  public  and  private 
lives  of  public  figures. 

“It's  difficult  to  draw  a  set  of  rules. 
But  we  need  some  guidelines  lest  we  get 
swept  up  in  a  craze  that  destroys  that 
thin  line  and  sees  us  intrude  into  private 
matters  that  have  no  public  importance. 

“One  basic  criterion  is  easy  to  state:  If 
the  activity  at  issue  conflicts  with  the 
public  responsibility  of  the  individual  in¬ 
volved.  it’s  legitimate  public  news. 

“By  that  standard,  the  allegations  in 
the  Hays  case  make  it  a  simple  one  to 
decide;  misuse  of  public  money,  a  pow¬ 
erful  public  official,  a  situation  stretching 
from  the  outset  well  beyond  a  merely 
personal  relationship. 

"No  question  at  all  that  this  is  news. 
“The  Gardner-Young  case  is  a  little 
less  clear.  The  allegations  are  that  the 
woman  was  paid  more  money  than  she 
should  have  been  earning  and  that  sex 
was  how  she  earned  her  merit  pay. 

“So  this  one.  too,  is  probably  legiti¬ 
mate,  though  at  this  stage  it  is  less  clear 
than  the  Hays  case. 

“But  then  the  flow  of  stories  gets 
murky,  and  in  the  climate  of  the  moment 
we  have  to  be  on  guard  against  being 
used  as  carriers  of  unsubstantiated 
charges  or  as  invaders  of  personal  mat¬ 
ters  that  are  not  news. 

“If  we  are  to  look  for  rationalization 
for  carrying  virtually  any  of  these  sex 
stories,  it's  easy  enough  to  find.  Perhaps 
it's  in  print  already.  Or  on  the  air.  Or 
there  is  the  argument  that  anything  a 
public  figure  does  is  news.  Or  a  member 
may  ask  if  we're  going  to  have  a  story  on 
such  and  such  because  he  heard  it  from 
another  source.  But  we  have  a  duty  in 
these  cases  to  make  a  responsible  judg¬ 
ment  on  our  own,  a  judgment  as  to 
whether  what’s  involved  is  news  or  un¬ 
fair  gossip. 

“If  we  could  make  one  general  rule  it 
would  be  easy,  but  we  can't.  In  some 
cases — some  show  business  figures,  for 
example — their  lives  and  loves  are  pub¬ 
licized  by  themselves  and  are  sometimes 
right  at  the  heart  of  their  public  per¬ 
sonalities.  To  ignore  their  romances 
would  be  silly. 

“In  recent  days,  we  picked  up  with 
some  prominence  the  Waggoner.  Vanik 
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and  Byrd  sex  stories  and  a  Detroit  story 
quoting  a  prostitute's  claim  that  she  had 
sexual  relations  with  two  politicians, 
paid  for  by  a  merchant. 

“Were  it  not  for  the  climate  created  by 
the  Hays  case.  1  doubt  that  we'd  have 
reported  any  of  these  others — at  least  not 
until  it  had  been  clearly  established  that 
there  was  a  conflict  with  public  respon¬ 
sibility  or  that  a  crime  was  involved. 

“And  that  climate  is  what  raises  the 
warning  signal  that  perhaps  our  news 
judgment  is  in  danger  of  being  distorted 
and  we're  vulnerable  to  being  swept 
away  by  the  latest  story  craze. 

"Where  does  all  that  leave  us?  Let's 
use  these  guidelines: 

“1.  Satisfy  ourselves  that  the  activity 
impairs  or  conflicts  with  a  public  offi¬ 
cial's  public  responsibility. 

“2.  Satisfy  ourselves  that  there  is 
some  documentation  beyond  an 
anonymous  charge  or  even  a  named 
source  of  doubtful  reliability. 

“3.  Give  the  item,  if  we  carry  it,  no 
more  than  the  prominence  it  merits  and 
not  let  that  judgment  be  influenced  by 
the  climate  surrounding  the  Hays  case. 

“4.  Tell  a  member  who  asks  for  a 
story  we've  decided  to  pass  that  we 
don't  see  any  news  in  it.  But  if  the 
member  wants  it,  get  it  to  him  on  a  one- 
point  basis  by  whatever  means  is  feasi¬ 
ble. 

“5.  Always  give  the  accused  a  chance 
for  comment  on  the  charge  before  we 
move  the  story. 

“6.  When  in  doubt  about  the  merits, 
consult  the  General  Desk  before  moving 
anything. 

"Obviously  we  will  carry  (and  have 
carried)  some  sex  stories  and  we  will 
pass  others.  Neither  judgment  will  be  au¬ 
tomatic.  and  it's  possible  (1  should  say 
inevitable)  that  others  with  equal  con¬ 
cern  for  the  ethics  of  this  problem  will 


sometimes  reach  judgments  different 
from  our  own. 

"All  we  can  do  is  make  fair,  ethical 
judgments,  consistent  with  good  taste 
and  our  sense  of  news." 

• 

Buckley  co-sponsors 
St.  Paul’s  Church  bill 

Senator  James  L.  Buckley  of  New 
York  has  co-sponsored  S.J.  Res.  139  to 
allow  the  National  Park  Service  to  re¬ 
store  and  maintain  St.  Paul's  Church. 
Eastchester,  N.Y..  as  a  memorial  to  the 
Bill  of  Rights. 

In  a  letter  to  E&P.  Senator  Buckley 
said:  "Testimony  in  the  April  26th  hear¬ 
ings  conducted  by  the  House  Interior 
Subcommittee  on  National  Parks  and 
Recreation  indicated  that  such  a  take¬ 
over  has  the  support  of  the  parishioners 
as  well  as  the  community.  That  support 
should  help  to  outweigh  continued  Park 
Service  opposition. 

“Because  time  is  of  critical  impor¬ 
tance  if  St.  Paul's,  and  particularly  its 
bell  tower,  are  to  be  preserved,  1  am 
doing  everything  in  my  power  to  hasten 
the  legislative  process  while  also  con¬ 
tinuing  my  efforts  to  pinpoint  the  best 
possible  sources  of  foundation  support 
within  New  York  State. 

“1  appreciate  your  continuing  ac¬ 
tivities  to  preserve  St.  Paul's." 

• 

Systems  manager 
named  by  N.Y.  News 

Alan  M.  Flaherty,  previously  manager 
of  the  New  York  News'  Newspoint  plant, 
has  been  named  project/director/publish¬ 
ing  systems. 

Flaherty  will  have  overall  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  developing  and  implementing  an 
electronic  publishing  system  at  the 
News. 

Barry  Rosenberg  has  been  named  to 
succeed  Flaherty  as  production  man¬ 
ager/special  products  in  charge  of  manag¬ 
ing  the  Newspoint  plant,  which  handles 
gravure  printing  and  inserting. 


KISSES  IS  THE  ANSWER  !  ! 

Vivian  Greene's  daily  and  Sunday  strip  appearing  in  paper's  world-wide. 
Call  Collect  (305)  558  1812 
Canadian  inquiries  —  Peter  Morris,  (416)  367-2463 


Vivian  Greene  15240  N.W.  60th  Ave.  Miami  Lakes,  Florida  33014 
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“Proclaim  liberty  through 
all  the  land  unto  all  the 
inhabitants  t hereof ”iLevitieus 25, wi 


The  people  who  produce  Scripps  League  Newspapers 
are  devoting  time,  energy  and  thought  to  portraying 
the  real  meaning  of  our  country’s  200th  birthday — 
a  birthday  celebrating  the  true  greatness  of  our  nation, 
the  Immortal,  Spiritual  Concept  of  America — proud  of  her 
heritage  of  freedom — proudly  confident  that  her  citizens 
will  continue  to  hold  high  the  torch  of  liberty. 


Flagstaff  Arizona  Daily  Sun 

Banning  (Calif.)  Record-Gazette 

Hanford  (Calif.)  Sentinel 

Napa  (Calif.)  Register 

Petaluma  (Calif.)  Argus-Courier 

Santa  Maria  (Calif.)  Times 

Santa  Paula  (Calif.)  Chronicle 

Taft  (Calif.)  Midway  Driller 

Wasco  (Calif.)  News 

Manchester  (Conn.)  Herald 

Crestview  (Fla.)  Okaloosa  News  Journal 

Honolulu  (Hawaii)  Beach  Press 

Kauai  (Hawaii)  The  Garden  Island 


DeKalb  (III.)  Daily  Chronicle 
Paris  (Ky.)  Daily  Enterprise 
Haverhill  (Mass.)  Gazette 
Flat  River  (Mo.)  Daily  Journal 
Hamilton  (Mont.)  Ravalli  Republic 
Coos  Bay  (Ore.)  World 
Oregon  City  (Ore.)  Enterprise-Courier 
The  Dalles  (Ore.)  Chronicle 
Lewiston  (Pa.)  Sentinel 
Provo  (Utah)  Daily  Herald 
Pullman  (Wash.)  Herald 
Rhinelander  (Wis.)  Daily  News 


We  wholeheartedly  believe  that  Americas  leadership  of  the  free  world  will 
continue  to  grow,  and  that  newspapers  must  continue  their  vital  role  in  this 
growth.  Joining  Scripps  League  opens  up  a  new  world  of  opportunities  in  this 
direction  for  newspapers  and  the  people  who  produce  them. 


Growth  Through 

Scripps  League 

520  El  Camino  Real 


Scripps 


Public  Service 

Newspapers 

San  Mateo,  California  94401 


Washington  D.C.  Office,  1103  National  Press  Building 
Represented  Nationally  by  Newspaper  Advertising  Service  Co. 


■Bust  by  Jo  Davidson 


The  Scripps-Howard  Foundation 
announces  a  new  competition 
for  American  newspapers: 


Edward  Willis  Scripps 
(1854-1926) 

Creator  of  the  first  newspaper  group 
in  the  United  States . . .  developer  of 
first  independent,  inexpensive,  non¬ 
political  “popular”  newspapers . . . 
founder  of  United  Press  Associations 
(now  UPI),  Newspaper  Enterprise 
Association,  Science  Service . . . 
philanthropist  and  endower  of 
Scripps  Institution  of  Biological 
Research  (now  Scripps  Institution 
of  Oceanography,  a  division  of 
the  University  of  California). 


The 

Edward  Willis  Scripps 
Award 


The  Edward  Willis  Scripps  Award, 
created  in  memory  of  a  major  figure  in 
the  history  of  American  journalism,  is 
established  to  recognize  that  news¬ 
paper  which,  in  writing,  reporting  and 
public  education,  has  contributed  most 
significantly  during  the  year  to  the 
cause  of  the  Constitutional  guarantee 
of  a  free  and  independent  press. 

It  is  especially  appropriate  that  the 
Scripps-Howard  Foundation  estab¬ 
lishes  this  major  First  Amendment 
award  in  1976,  for  it  is  both  the  year 
of  the  Bicentennial  and  the  year  of  the 
semicentennial  of  E.  W.  Scripps’  death. 

Entries  may  reflect  service  to  the 
First  Amendment  in  one  or  more  of  a 
variety  of  ways:  fighting  the  growing 
threat  of  censorship  in  America;  over¬ 
coming  public  uneasiness  with  regard 
to  press  credibility;  combating  govern¬ 
ment  secrecy  at  all  levels,  and  instilling 
in  the  public  an  appreciation  of  its 
need— as  well  as  its  right— to  know,  as 
guaranteed  by  the  First  Amendment. 


Eligibility 

Any  newspaper  published  in  the 
United  States  and  its  territories  is  eligi¬ 
ble  for  the  Scripps  Award.  A  bronze 
plaque  will  be  presented  to  the 
winning  newspaper  and  a  $2,500  cash 
prize  will  be  given  to  the  editor  for 
distribution  to  the  individual  or  indi¬ 
viduals  on  the  staff  whose  contribu¬ 
tions  helped  the  paper  secure  the 
Award.  No  entry  blank  is  required. 
Material  must  have  been  published 
in  1976. 

Nominations  are  made  by  sending 
a  letter  of  nomination  and  an  exhibit 
of  pertinent  material  to  Edward  Willis 
Scripps  Award,  The  Scripps-Howard 
Foundation,  200  Park  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10017.  Entries  must  be 
postmarked  no  later  than  February  1 , 
1977,  and  received  within  eight  days 
thereafter.  Entries  become  the 
property  of  the  Scripps-Howard 
Foundation. 


Judges 

Entries  will  be  judged  by  Leon 
Jaworski,  past  president  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Bar  Association;  Clayton  Kirk¬ 
patrick,  editor  of  the  Chicago  Tribune 
and  chairman  of  the  Freedom  of  In¬ 
formation  Committee  of  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors;  Harold 
Andersen,  publisher  of  the  Omaha 
World-Herald  and  past  president  and 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion;  Keith  Fuller,  president-designate 
and  general  manager-designate  of  The 
Associated  Press;  and  Roderick  W. 
Beaton,  president  and  chief  executive 
officer  of  United  Press  International. 


Scripps-Howard 
|H  Foundation 

200  Park  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10017 


